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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO   THE 

PRESENT  EDITION. 


The  Author  gladly  avails  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  a  new  Edition  of  this  part  of 
his  Work,  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  a 
very  celebrated  traveller,  John  Hawkins^  Esq. 
for  a  valuable  communication,  respecting  La 
Cfuilletiere ; -wboSe  sccoiiAlQt: ii'thenSj  published 
in  Paris  in  1676,  the  Reader' will  find  mentioned 
in  the  twelfth  dhapter/  It  seems  that  the  criti- 
cisms made  by  ISpim'  upcii  ihat  publication  did 
not  pass  unregarded  Sy'the*  editor  of  La  GuiU 
letiere's  narrative ;  but  that  they  elicited  an 
answer,  full  of  very  bitter  animadversion,  and 
severe  satire,  upon  Spends  own  work  :  to  which 
the  latter  replied  with  even  greater  asperity; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  pre- 
tended La  Gnilletiere  was  a  fictitious  character, 
and  that  no  such  person  had  ever  set  his  foot  in 
Athens;  but  that  the  account  of  its  antiquities, 
which  bears  his  name,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
spurious  publication,  made  from  the  observations 
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of  the  Missionaries.  La  Guilletiere*s  "  Account 
of  Athens^*  had  been  edited  by  his  brother, 
Guillet;  and  it  is  this  Guillet  who  attacked  Spon^ 
after  the  publication  of  his  work,  in  a  critique 
entitled,  "  Lettres  Rentes  sur  une  Dissertation  (Tun 
Voyage  de  Grkce  public  par  M.  Spon,  Midecin 
Antiquaire;  avec  des  Remarques  sur  les  M^dailleSj 
les  Inscriptions^  VHistoire  Ancienne  et  Modeme^ 
la  Geographies  la  Chronologies  et  une  Carte  des 
DStroits  de  Constantinople^  selon  les  nouvelles  Dk- 
couvertes  de  F Antiquaire  :**  d  Paris^  1679.  \2mo. 
pp.  288. — In  this  critique^  which  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  writer  of  talents,  and  which 
abounds  with  .tb^«  ii.v<^]:iest:  sstlii^s*  of  wit,  its 
author  refutes  .*  ib^  '^crbjectfotfs  •th&de  by  Spon 
against  the  accuracy*:^f  \jfyiK^t&letiere ;  and  he 
adduces,  with  gre^t.-force^rof-J^lU^ry,  several 
blunders  which  th^  fopmef  •nad**tommitted,  in 
history,  in  chronology,  and  in  geography. 
During  the  same  year,  Spon  published  his  an- 
swer to  Guillet,  with  this  title,  "  Reponse  d  la 
Critique  publUe  par  M.  Guillet,  sur  le  Voyage  de 
Grkce  de  Jacob  Spon :  avec  Quatre  Lettres  sur  le 
mesme  sujet,  le  Journal  d*Angleterre  du  Sieur 
Vernon,  et  la  Liste  de  Erreurs  commises  par  M. 
Guillet  dans  son  Athines  ancienne  et  nouvelle.'* 
d  Lyon,  1679.  l2mo.  pp.  322.  This  controvei-sy 
excited  considerable  sensation  at  the  time ;  but 
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SO  little  is  known  of  it  at  present,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  copies  in  the  valuable  Library 
of  Mr.  HawkinSj  there  is  not,  perhaps,  another 
in  any  collection  of  Great  Britain.     Although 
they   served   to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  state  of  Greece^  when  that  country  had  been 
little  visited  by  modem  travellers,  no  allusion 
to   these   two    publications    has    anywhere   oc- 
curred.     Indeed,   so  entirely   unexpected    was 
the   communication    respecting    them,    and   so 
great  the  gratification  which  the  writer  of  these 
pages  felt  in  perusing  the  pleadings  of  the  rival 
disputants,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  two 
authors  had  been  called  from   their  graves  to 
talk  of  the  travels  they  had  performed  near  a 
century  and  a  half  ago ;    or  as  if  he  had,  in 
reality,   been   admitted  to  a    ^*  dialogue  in  the 
shades/'     A  few  general  observations  concern- 
ing the  two  publications  are,  however,  all  that 
the  limits  of  this  advertisement  will  allow.     It 
must   therefore   be   sufficient,   for   the   present, 
briefly  to  state,  that  if  Guillet  had  the  advantage 
in  the  first  instance,  by  his  successful  irony,  and 
by  the  address  he  manifested  in  ridiculing  the 
errors   he   had   detected   in    Spon^s   work,    the 
latter  finally  triumphed,  by  his  greater  learning 
and  more  judicious  criticism.     He  has  made  out 
a  list  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  errors,  which  he 
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pretended  to  have  discovered  in  La  Guilletiere^s 
Athens:  but  many  of  these  hardly  deserve  the 
name  of  errors  ;  they  are  such  as  may  be  found 
in  any  book  of  travels,  especially  in  his  own ; 
and  in  one  instance  his  charge  against  La  GuU- 
letiere  is  founded  upon  an  untruth^  for  he  affirms 
that  there  are  no  remains  of  a  graduated  Coilon 
in  the  Stadium  at  Athens :  "  //  n'y  reste^'*  says 
he\  **  pourtant^  que  la  situation  du  lieu  et  quelques 
restes  des  doubles  murailles,  mais  point  de  degris" 
The  principal  charge  brought  against  GuUletiere^ 
respects  his  autopsy ;  but  this  charge  is  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  supported.  Another  relates 
to  his  having  maintained  that  an  inscription 
^AyvwoTt^  Gcif  existed  in  the  Parthenon ;  yet,  for 
the  existence  of  this  inscription  in  the  year  1669, 
La  Cfuilletiere  adduces'  the  testimonies  of  four 
persons;  namely,  Bamaby  and  Simon^  two  Capu- 
chins, who  resided  long  at  Athens;  and  Monsieur 
Z>e  Monceaux  and  Monsieur  L^AinSj  ^^  qui  lArent 
plusieurs  fois  la  mesme  inscription.*^  Spon  did  not 
arrive  in  Athens  until  the  year  1676  ;  and  his 
antagonist,  mentioning  this  circumstance,  says% 


(1)  R^ponse  Ik  la  Crliiqae  du  Voyage  de  Qi^ee,  p.  316.  k  Lyon,  1679. 
(3)  DlsterUtion  tor  une  Voyage  de  Greet,  fi.  138.    Pari*,  1670. 
(3)  Ibid.  p.  130. 
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^*  Danz  tm  intenxiHe  de  ax  i  sept  anSi  tvueription 
peut^elUpas  estre  detachiej  au  par  un  scrupule  des 
TurcSj  ou  par  Cir^ure  du  temps.    Je  luy  citertns  ai^ 
core  vingt  changemena  plus  considSrables  dans  la 
masse  de  nos  Bdtimens  de  Paris.    FalUnt^U  pour 
cela  dormer  le  titre  d^Impostewr  d  La  Gttilleiierer* 
At  this  distance  of  time,  being  appealed  to  for 
the  probability  of  the  existence  of  such  an  inscrip^ 
tiofij  any  impartial  traveller,  who  has  witnessed 
the  frequent  instances  of  forgeries    exhibited 
under  the  name  of  reliques  by  the  Eastern  Chris^ 
tiansy  would  surely  say  it  was  highly  probable 
that  the  Monks  of  Athens,  who  made  use  of  the 
Parthenon  as  a  Church,  before  it  became  a  Mosque^ 
had  left  a  legend  of  this  nature  in  the  temple  ; 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exhibit  as 
the  real  inscription  observed  by   St.  PauL     It 
was  exactly  the  sort  of  imposition  which  would 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  priests  of  that  age 
and  country,  and  of  their  ignorant  followers :  and 
such,  perhaps,  was  the  inscription  read  by  Guille- 
tiere  and  his  companions  ;  but  which  had  disap- 
peared when  Spon  was  at  Athens,  having  been 
removed  by  some  traveller,  or  destroyed  by  the 
Turks.    The  most  curious  part  of  Spon's  answer 
to  Guilletj  is  that  in  which  he  undertakes  to 
prove  that  the  famous  Eleusinian  fragment  was  in 
reality  the  Statue  of  Eleusinian  Ceres^  and  not  one 
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of  the  CariatideSf  as  Guillet  maintained  that  it 
was^  Here  he  musters  all  his  erudition,  and 
quite  overwhelms  his  antagonist ;  and  had  the 
author  of  the  present  work  been  aware  of  the 
powerful  authority  upon  which  this  point  rested, 
when  he  published  his  *^  Testimonies  concerning 
the  Statue  of  Ceres,**  he  would  never  have  ven- 
tured to  undertake  the  discussion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, highly  satisfactory  to  him  to  find,  after  so 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  he  ushered  his 
little  treatise  before  the  public,  that  all  he  has 
said  upon  the  subject  is  supported  by  the  supe- 
rior judgment  of  so  great  a  scholar ;  with  whose 
judgment  the  opinions  of  posterity  will  here- 
after probably  coincide. 


(1)  *' J'ay  qaelqae  chose  It  d^biter  de  plui  curieax  touchant  la 
reflexion  d'architectare  que  fait  M.  ChdUet  but  une  itutue  de  Ceres  qae 
j*ay  d^crite  et  qae  je  donne  en  taille-donce,  lonque  je  parle  det 
mazares  d^Eleurit.  A  Pentendre  parler,  J'y  ay  commis  une  effroyable 
faute,  ayant  pria  pour  une  statue  ce  qui  eit  une  Cariatide,  Voyons  si 
ee  nouveau  VUruve  ue  se  trompe  point  lay-mesme,  et  si  j'en  dois 
moins  croire  k  xnes  yeux  qn'lt  ses  raisonnemens."  Ripmue  a  la  Cri^ 
tique  du  Voyage  de  Orece,  p.  137.    a  Lyon,  1679. 


Cambridob, 
September  S,  18ia 
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This  addition  to    the  Second  Part  of  these 

Travels,  will  enable  the  Reader  to  form  a  tole- 
rable estimate  of  the  probable  compass  of  the 
entire  Work  ;  and  it  may  serve  to  prove,  that 
the  author,  if  he  should  live  to  complete  his 
undertaking,  will  not  have  exceeded  his  original 
estimate,  in  the  account  of  a  journey  through 
forty-five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  nearly  forty 
degrees  of  latitude.  In  his  endeavour  to  concen- 
trate the  subject,  he  may  have  omitted  observa- 
tions which  a  particular  class  of  Readers  would 
have  preferred  to  those  which  have  been  inserted. 
He  has  sometimes,  for  example,  sacrificed 
statistical  notices,  that  he  might  introduce  his- 
torical information,  where  Antient  History  is 
pre-eminently  interesting ;  and  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  purposely  omitted  much 
that  he  had  written  on  the  subject  of  Antiquities, 
that  he  might  insert  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
Egyptian  and    Grecian  scenery,  and  upon  the 
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manners  of  the  people.     General  observations, 
as  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece^  cannot 
well  be  made  ;  it  would  be  a  vain  undertaking 
to   characterize  in   one   view    such    a    various 
population.      Throughout     every    part    of    the 
country,  there  may  be  observed,  not  only  a  dif- 
ference of  morals  and  of  habits,  but  also  pecu- 
liarities of  religion  and   of  language.     In  the 
mixed  society  of  one  island,  the  Italian  charac- 
ter seems  to  predominate  ,  in  another,  Turks  or 
Albanians  have  introduced  their  distinctioas  of 
manners  and   customs.     Perhaps  this  may   be 
one  of  the  causes  which,  added  to  the  fine  cli- 
mate of  the  country,  and  to  its  diversified  land- 
scape,   communicate  such    a    high    degree    of 
cheerfulness  during  a  journey  or  a  voyage  in 
Greece:  for  whether  the  traveller  be  upon  its 
continent,  or  visiting  its  islands,  a  succession  of 
new  objects  is  continually  presenting  itself^;  and 
in  places  which  are  contiguous  in  situation,  he 
may  witness  a  more  striking  change,  both  as  to 
natural   and  to   moral  objects,  than  would  be 
found  in  other  countries,  for  example  in  Russia^ 
if  he  were  to  traverse  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  globe.     After  all,  an  author,  in  the 

(1)     "  Where'er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground, 
And  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around/' 

ChUde  Hwroid'i  Fiignmmffe,  p.  106.  Lomd.  1806. 
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arrangement  of  his  materials,  csDiiot  be  sop- 
poeed  capable  of  making  any  exact  calculation^ 
as  to  what  his  Readers  may  deem  it  proper  for 
him  to  omit,  or  to  insert :  bat  so  far  as  experi- 
ence has  enabled  the  writer  of  these  Travels  to 
determine,  he  has  endeavoured  to  obviate 
former  objections ;  first,  by  disposing  into  the 
form  of  Notes  all  extraneous  matter,  and  all 
citations ;  and  secondly,  by  compressing  even 
these,  as  much  as  possible,  both  by  diminishing 
the  size  of  the  type,  and  by  the  omission  of 
Latin  interpretations  of  Cheek  authors,  which  are 
often  erroneous.  Wiih  regard,  however,  to  the 
numerous  additions  made  to  his  Work  in  the 
form  of  Notes^  it  may  be  proper  to  state  once 
for  all,  that  they  are  exclusively  his  own,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extracts  made  from  the 
Manuscript  Journals  of  his  Friends  :  and  when 
these  occur,  the  name  of  the  traveller  has 
always  been  added,  to  whom  the  author  is 
indebted  for  the  passage  inserted.  He  has  been 
induced  to  mention  this  circumstance,  that  no 
person  may  be  made  responsible  for  any  of 
those  errors  and  imperfections  which  belong 
solely  to  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  Manuscript  Journal  of  Mr. 
Walpole,  this  part  of  the  Work  will  be  found 
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to  contain  also  a  few  Extracts  made  from  the 
posthumous  Papers  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
colonel  John  Squire,  of  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers  ;  who  met  with  a  melancholy  fate,  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  at  Truxillo  in  Spain, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  death 
of  Colonel  Squire  was  owing  to  a  fever 
occasioned  by  excessive  fatigue  at  the  siege  of 
Badajoz.  Never  was  the  loss  of  any  oflBcer 
more  deeply  and  sincerely  lamented  by  his 
friends  and  fellow-soldiers.  To  be  employed  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  was  his  ruling 
passion ;  and  in  fighting  them  he  had  been 
nobly  engaged  for  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his 
life.  During  that  space  of  time,  he  served  on 
the  several  expeditions  to  the  Helder,  to  Egypt, 
to  South  America,  to  Sweden^  under  Sir  J.  Moore, 
to  Portugal  and  Spain,  under  the  same  general, 
to  Zealand,  and  a  second  time  to  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  where  he  terminated  his  honourable 
career.  The  active  mind  of  Colonel  Squire 
did  not  content  itself  with  the  acquirements 
proper  to  his  profession  only,  but  was  impelled 
by  a  large  and  liberal  curiosity  to  obtain  every 
sort  of  useful  or  of  interesting  knowledge.  In 
all  the  countries  which  he  visited,  he  kept  a  full 
and  accurate  journal,  not  only  of  military  affairs, 
but    of    every    thing    else    either    curious    or 
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important.  It  is  to  Colonel  Squire  that  the 
literary  world  owes  the  discovery  of  the 
Inscription  upon  the  pedestal  of  Pompej^s 
''Pillar^  near  Alexandria^  which  had  eluded  the 
ingenuity  of  all  former  travellers. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Patmos  Library ^  com- 
municated by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  ;  and  the 
Remarks  made  by  Mr.  Walpole,  not  only  upon 
this  Catalogue^  but  also  upon  the  Libraries  of 
Greece;  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  as 
valuable  additions  to  this  Work.  The  author  is 
desirous  also  to  mention  his  obligation  to  the 
last  of  these  Gentlemen,  for  the  assistance  he 
has  rendered  in  the  illustration  of  many  of  the 
Inscriptions.  Nor  can  he  pass  in  silence  the 
advantages  he  has  derived  from  the  Manuscript 
Journal  of  his  friend  and  companion,  Mr. 
Cripps  ;  particularly  in  that  part  of  his  Travels 
which  relates  to  Egypt  ;  where  the  continuation 


(I) The  original  copy  is  written  in  the  form  atnally  adopted  by  the 
Modem  Oreeki  In  their  curdoe  ityle ;  abounding  in  contractions,  and 
containing  many  ortliographical  erron.  If  the  Reader  only  direct  hit 
attention  to  the  title  of  one  Manuscript  therein  mentioned,  namely, 
that  of  Diodorus  SieuluSf  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
maldng  further  inquiry  into  the  itate  of  the  Patmos  Library ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  French  Nation  caused  to  be  instituted,  when  they 
despatched  the  celebrated  Hellenist,  VUhiMon,  to  the  Monasteries  of 
Mount  Atho§> 
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of  his  own   narrative  was  often  interrupted  by 
fatigue  or  by  illness. 

A  more  accurate  representation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  antient  Inscriptions  upon  Greek  Marbles, 
than  had  appeared  in  former  books  of  travels,  it 
is  presumed  has  been  adopted.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  new  species  of  type  was  invented  by  the 
author,  and  used  in  former  publications.  It  has 
already  received  the  approbation  of  literary 
men  ;  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  having  applied 
to  the  University  of  Cambindge  for  the  loan  of 
these  types,  when  engaged  in  publishing  the 
late  Professor  Porsons  restoration  of  the  cele- 
brated Rosetta  Inscription.  Considerable  atten- 
tion has  also  been  paid  towards  making  im- 
provement in  the  Plates :  and  a  new  mode  of 
representing  Hieroglyphics  will  be  found  in  the 
FaC' Simile  of  a  Tablet  discovered  among  the 
Ruins  of  SdisK 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  bold  acknow- 
ledgment to  confess,  that  the  account  of  Helio- 
polist  and  of  the  MempMan  Pyramids^  was  writ- 
ten without  consulting  a  single  page  of  Jacob 
Bryant's  "  Observations  upon  the  Antient  His- 


(1)  See  the  Qaarto  Edition. 
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tory  of  Egypt.^^  The  author  has,  however,  since 
bestowed  all  the  attention  he  could  command, 
upon  that  learned  Work  ;  and  the  perusal  of  it 
has  made  known  to  him  the  source  of  Larcher's 
opinion  concerning  a  Pseudo-Heliopolis  inArabiat 
together  with  his  reasons  for  placing  the  re- 
nowned city  of  that  name  in  the  Delta^  although 
the  French  writer  did  not  acknowledge  whence 
they  were  derived.  Now  the  whole  of  Larcher^s 
pretended  disco  very ,  and  of  Bryant's  most  ela- 
borate dissertation,  may  be  reduced  to  a  single 
query;  namely.  Whether  we  be  at  liberty  to 
alter  the  received  text  of  an  antient  author,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  transpose  the  names  of 
VKoNama^l  If  we  be  not  allowed  this  free- 
dom, the  opinions  thereby  deduced  have  no 
weight.  Afler  all  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
the  subject,  the  truth  must  rest  upon  the  exa- 
mination of  a  few  brief  extracts  from  Herodotus^ 
Straboj  Ptolemy ^  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus^ 
as  compared  with  the  modern  geography  and 
existing  antiquities  of  Egypt j  with  which  Bryant 
was  but  little  acquainted.  It  will  always  be 
urged,  to  use  his  own  words',  that  **  Strabo  was 


(8)  HeUopaHUi  and  LtUopoUtm. 

(3)  Observations  tqxm  AniUnt  History,  p.  120.  Lond.  1767.  So 
aUOf  p.  123  (Note).  **  Strabo's  authority  most  be  valid :  be  waa  an 
eyerwitneti  of  wbat  be  speaks  of;  and  seems  to  have  been  very 
bMjoisitiTe  and  exact."     Strabo  does,  bowever,  sometimes  describe 

countries 
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upon  the  spot,  and  very  inquisitive,  and  very 
minute  and  diligent  in  his  description  ;"  and 
that  ^^  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  been 
grossly  mistaken."  Bryant  believed  that  the 
whole  space  between  the  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Med  Sea  was  such  a  sandy 
waste,  that  the  Israelites  never  could  have  in- 
habited it  :  although  he  confesses  that  ^^  the 
Jewsy  who,  during  the  Captivity,  betook  them- 
selves to  this  country,  thought  it  no  despicable 
spot  to  settle  in  :"  and  although  the  present 
cities  of  Old  and  New  CairOy  by  their  situation, 
prove  that  this  district  has  now  the  preference, 
he  asserts  that  there  were  "  no  Names,  nor 
places  of  any  repute,"  in  that  part  of  EgyptK 
"  When  they  were  occupied,'*  says  he**,  "  it 
was  chiefly  by  foreigners,  who  obtained  leave 
of  the  princes  of  Egypt  to  take  up  their  habi- 
tation within  them.'*  Wherefore  it  should 
appear  that  the  presumed  allotment  of  this  ter- 
ritory to  the  Israelites  would  be  strictly  con- 
sistent with  the  antient  usages  of  the  country. 


coantriei  of  which  he  was  ignorant^  from  the  reports  and  writings  of 
others;  as  in  the  account  he  gifes  of  Argolit  in  Peloponnesus,  where 
he  aclcnowledges  this,  and  proTes  bis  want  of  information,  by  affirming 
that  there  existed  in  his  time  no  remains  of  the  city  of  Mycente. 

(1)  See  Obfervations,  &c.  p.  100. 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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The  position  of  Heliopolis^  and   of  the  places 
near  to  that  city,  in  Arabia^   are  by  no  means 
doubtful ;    since   they    are    always    mentioned 
together,  and  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  Hero- 
dolus,   by  Strabo,  by  Josephus,  by  Ptoleiny,   and 
by  Antoninus,  in  his  Itinerary.     Cellarius  places 
Phacusa,  Bubastus,  and  Heliopolis,  in  Arabia  ; 
upon  the  authority  of  Ptolemy.     Bryant  cen- 
sures him  for  so  doing  ;  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  rich   borders   of  Arabia,    accuses    him'  of 
stationing    provinces    "  in   the  deserts  J*'       The 
authority  of  Cellarius  ought  not  to  be  superseded 
by  the  mere  opinion  even  of  such   a   scholar 
as   Bryant ;    especially    if    opinion    be   unsup* 
ported  by  matter  of  fact :  and   in  this  instance, 
the   principle  of  the   **  malim    errare**  is  very 
admissible.     The  evidences  for  the  position  of 
Heliopolis,  as  deduced  from  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Itinerary  o^  Antoninus,  are  as 
follow. 

"  To  one  going  upwards  from  Heliopolis,**  says 
Herodotus\    "  Egypt   is  narrow,  owing   to  the 


(3)  See  Observations,  p.  112.  Note  7. 

(4)  'Avb  ik  'HXiovTToXiOQ  avo>  iovTi,  ffTuvij  Iffri  AlyvwToQ,  rjfiiy 
ydip  r^c  *Apafiirjg6pO£  waparkraTai,  c  r.X.  Iv  Ttf  KaiXiOoTOfiiai  cvcKri, 
al  If  rdg  icvpafiiiaQ  KaraTfiriOilaai  Tctg  iv  Ml/if  i.  Herodoti  Eulerpe, 
c,  TiU.  pp.  02,  03.  Lond,  1670. 

VOL.    V.  b 
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Mountain  of  Arabia.  In  this  mountain  are  the 
quarries  whence  the  stones  were  taken  for 
building  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis."  The  moun- 
tain, mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  this  passage,  is 
evidently  Mokatam :  and  Letopolis,  Latopolis^ 
or  Litopolis^  which  Bryant  thinks^  derived  its 
name  from  those  quarries  (q.  d.  AIBOnOAIS), 
being  near  to  it,  is  mentioned  with  Heliopolis  by 
other  writers.  We  may  now  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances of  association  under  which  HeliO' 
polis is  noticed  by  Strabo^: — "These  places  (PAa- 
cusa  and  Phithom)  are  near  to  the  vertex  of  the 
Delta :  there  is  the  city  of  Bubastus  and  the 
Bubasttis  Nome ;  and  beyond  this^  the  Nome  of 
Heliopolisy  where  the  City  of  the  Sun  is  situate." 
After  describing  the  temple  and  the  antiquities 
of  the  city,  he  continues  by  giving  a  description 
of  the  Nile  beyond  the  Delta;  speaking  of 
Libya  as  being  upon  his  rights  and  Arabia  upon 
his  left.  Then  he  adds  this  remarkable  observa- 
tion :  "Wherefore  the  Heliopolitan  Nome  is  in 
Arabia.'*      After   this   he  introduces  the  Lito- 


(1)  See  Obser?.  upon  Ant.  Hist.  p.  133.  Note  6.  Land.  1767. 

(2)  OvToi  S*  ol  rdiroi  TrXrjfridZovtn  ry  Kopv^y  rov  ^iXra,  Avrov  ik  caj 
ij  Bov^trrbg  7r(5Xtc,  <cat  6  Bov^aariTfig  vofiSc  Kai  virkp  avrov  b  *HXio- 
iroXtriyc  vofiog.  'EvravOa  S*  IotIv  tf  rov  riXiov  ttoXij;,  k.  r.  X.  Strabon. 
Geog.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1141.  edit.  Oxon,  1807. 

(8)  'ICwkp  avTov.    Sic  MS.  Par,  Med.  Iv.    Vid.  p.  1141.  ed.  Oxon, 
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politan  Nome  and  the  Baby  Ionian  fortress^  as  next 
in  succession  to  the  Heliopolitan  upon  the  Ara- 
bian side  of  the  river. 

This  position  of  the  Nomes  in  Lower  Egypt  is 
equally  authorised  by  Ptolemy.  He  enumerates 
them  as  they  occurred  ftom  north  to  south\ 
after  Strabo's  method  of  description ;  giving 
them  in  this  order ; — *'  the  Bubastic  Nome,  and 
its  metropolis  Bubastus  :  the  Heliopolitan  Nome^ 
and  its  metropolis  Heliopolis."  These,  toge- 
ther with  Aphroditopotis,  he  places  in  Arabia^. 

The  same  position  is  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Itinerary  of  ATUoninus  : 

In  Arabia. 
AphroditopoUs. 
Scenas  Mandras  .  .  M.  p.  xx. 

Babylon m.  p.  xii. 

Heliu M.  p*  XII. 

Other  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  if  necessary, 
may  be  deduced  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  from 
Josephus. 


(4)  Vld.  Ptdem.  Oeog.  lib.  It.  p.  212.     PariSy  164a 

' AfpoiiTovSXtwQf  Ba/3i;Xwv, 

'HX(ot/iroX<c.      Ptolnn.  Oeog.  lib.  iv.  p.  212.     ParUy  1546. 

b    2 
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In   the  obseryatious  upon  Alexandria^  some 
additional  remarks  will  be  found  concerning  the 
Soros  of  A  lexander  the  Greats  so  fortunately  added 
to  the  trophies  of  our  victories  in  Egypt,  in  the 
very   moment   when   it  was  clandestinely  con- 
veying to  Pains.     Since  the  original  publication 
of  the  Testimonies  respecting  this  most  interest- 
ing nmnument,  the  Editors  of  the   Edinburgh 
Encydwopedia   have  considered  the  evidence  as 
decisive  ;  and  have,  by  means  of  their  valuable 
work,  given  it  a  passport  to  the  notice  of  pos- 
terity, which  the   writings   of  the  author  were 
little  likely  to  afford.     Occasionally,  indeed,  it 
has  been  urged,  that  some  unknown  personage, 
belonging  to  the  British  Museum^  does  not  con* 
cur  in  the  opinion  thus  maintained  concerning 
this   remarkable   relic.      The  author  has  been 
sometimes  asked,  Why  it  is  not  called  the  Soros 
of  A  lexander  J  in  the  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  put 
into  the  hands  of  strangers  who  visit  that  stately 
repository  ?     How  shall  he  venture  to  answer  so 
formidable  an  interrogation  ?     May  he  not  also 
propose  another,  equally  redoubtable  ?  it  is  this  : 
Why  has  even  the  historical  evidence,  touching 
its  discovery,  been  so  unaccountably  omitted? 
Wherefore  has  the  circumstance  been  withheld 
from  notice,  that  the  Arabs  held  it  in   traditio- 
nary veneration,  as  the  Tomb  of  Alexander  ? 
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The  reason  why  it  has  not  received  the  appella- 
tion of  a  Soros  is  easily  explained.  The  meaning 
of  this  word  had  never  been  duly  under- 
stood^, when  the  Tomb  arrived  in  England ; 
although  this  be  precisely  the  name  given  by 
Herodian  to  the  conditory  of  Alexander's  body  ; 
neither  had  it  then  been  heeded,  that  what 
Herodian  termed  a  Soros,  Juvenal,  according  to 
a  custom  of  the  Romans^  mentioned  by  Angus- 
timu^j  had  himself  alluded  to  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Sarcophagus^ :  nay,  so  remarkable  was 
the  ignorance  of  a  few  persons  who  opposed 
the  opinion  now  entertained  of  this  Soros,  that 
because  it  had,  at  a  later  period,  served  as  a 
cistem  in  Egypt,  they  doubted  its  original  sepul- 
chral use;  and  some  even  ventured  to  deny,  in 
direct  contradiction  of  all  history,  that  Alexander 
was  buried  in  Alexandria^.  When  the  Cata- 
logue appeared,  in  which  the  Antiquities  are 
enumerated,  finding  that  it  had  not  been  deemed 


(1)  Tut  can  only  be  disproTcd  by  ibewing  Uiat  in  dome  publication 
dated  anterior  to  1805  thii  word  bad  its  real  ligniflcatlon. 

(8)  ^*  Quia  enim  area  in  qu&  mortnus  ponitor,  qnod  omoes  jam 
'2apKof&yov  Toeant,  Sopdc  dicitnr  Grsecd."  Augiutin.  de  Civitate  Dei, 
fib.  XTiii.  e.  5. 

(3)  "  Sartophago  eontentns  erit." Juvenal. 

(4)  For  tbe  remoTal  of  tbe  body  from  Memphis  to  Alexandria,  see 
Qmntug  CwrtuUf  Pau»amui,9fC<  Kcu  rbv  'AXtKdvdpov  vtxphv  outo£ 
oKarayayiv  ^v  U  Mififiiog,  Pautan,  Attica,  c.  vii.  p.  17.  edit- 
KuhidL  Lipt.  1096. 
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advisable  to  state  any  particulars,  even  regard- 
ing the  modem  history  of  the  Alexandrian  SoroSf 
and  that  the  remarkable  fact  of  its  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Arabs  as  the  Tomb  of  the  Founder 
of  their  City  had  been  sttppresedf  the  author 
wrote  to  request  that  a  few  copies  of  a  Letter 
he  had  addressed  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
British  Museum  upon  the  subject,  might  be  dis- 
tributed gratis  by  the  porter  at  the  door  :  but  he 
was  answered,  that  this  would  not  be  approved. 
The  question  may  therefore  now  rest, — and, 
as  it  is  humbly  conceived,  not  on  the  test  of 
authority 9  but  of  evidence.  If  mere  authority 
could  have  any  weight,  the  author  might  safely 
adduce  the  opinions  which  have  fallen,  not  from 
obscure  individuals,  but  from  illustrious  and 
renowned  men  ;  from  a  Porson,  and  a  Parr, 
and  a  Zouch^  ;    from  scholars  of  the   highest 


(1)  Dr.  Zoueh'i  opinion  upon  this  sabject  ocean  in  a  Letter 
written  by  the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale  to  the  Rev.  J,  SatterthModite, 
of  Jesut  College^  Cambridge,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  HiB  Majesty; 
who  communicated  it  to  the  author.  Although  the  testimony  of  such 
a  scholar  as  Dr.  Zoueh  (with  whom  the  author  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance) be  highly  flattering,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  insertion  of 
it  may  be  pardoned ;  as  it  alludes  to  a  fact  of  some  importance  in  the 
evidence  concemiog  Alexander'i  Tomb  ;  namely,  the  remarkable  allii- 
sion  made  to  the  Soros  by  Juvenal  (who  himself  visited  Egypt)^  nn^et 
the  appellation  of  Sarcophagus, 

JjiTd  Lonsdale's  Letter  is  as  follows  .  it  was  dated 

«  My  Dear  Sir,  "  Cottesmerey  Jan.  16, 180& 

"  As  Dr.  Zouch's  opinion  of  Dr.  Clarke*s  history  of  tfa« 
Tomb  of  Alexander  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  I  send  you  the 
following  Extract  from  a  Letter  I  received  from  him  a  few  days  ago." 

'  I  have 
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eminence  both  at  home  abroad  ;  who  have 
approved  his  testimony,  and  have  aided  and 
encouraged  him  in  making  it  public.  It  is  upon 
the  evidence  alone  that  this  question  can  be 
decided  ;  and  this  is  so  simple,  and  so  conclu- 
sive, that  it  is  open  to  every  apprehension.  It 
merely  amounts  to  this :  Whether  the  Ostem 
held  sacred  by  the  Arabs  as  the  conditory  of 
Alexander^  be,  or  be  not,  the  sort  of  receptacle 
which  Historians  teach  us  to  believe  did  con- 
tain bis  body.  Any  one  who  had  read  even 
such  a  compilation  as  *  Purchas  his  Pilgrims^* 
and  had  therein  found  it  stated,  probably  from 
Leo  AfricanuSj  that  in  Alexandria  there  "ye/ 
remaineth  a  little  Chappell,  wherein  they  say  that 
the  high  Prophet y  and  King  Alexander  the  Great 
lies  buriedj'^  would  surely  have  been  curious  to 
inquire  what  was  really  exhibited  by  the  Arabs 
as  the  Tomb  of  the  founder  of  their  city  :  and  if, 
during   its   examination,    this   turn    out   to   be 


'  I  have  been  much  gratified  with  reading  a  history  of  the  Tomb 
of  Alexander  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Indeed, 
I  scarcely  laid  down  the  TOlome,  until  I  had  gone  through  it. 
He  seems  to  have  proved  his  point ;  at  least  to  have  rendered  it  highly 
probable,  that  the  precious  monument  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  is  what  he  thinks  it  to  be.  I  cannot  bat  believe  that  Juvenal 
expressly  alludes  to  this  splendid  Towib,  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
Macedonian  Hero  were  interred  : 

'  Cum  tamen  a  flgulis  manitam  Intrarerit  nrbem 
Sarcophago  contentus  crit.'  — 
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nothing  of  Arabian  workmanship,  but,  in  reality, 
the  particular  kind  of  Tomb  which  Historians 
have  actually  ascribed  to  Alexander, — a  Soros, 
as  it  is  written  by  fferodian\  covered  with 
hieroglyphics  ;  being,  therefore,  an  inscription  in 
the  sacred  writing^  of  the  Priests,  by  whom  it  had 
been  more  antiently  guarded  and  revered  ; — if 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  found  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  prevent  the  public  from  iden- 
tifying such  a  relic,  however  unsuitable  the 
consequence  may  be,  to  the  views  and  feelings 
of  any  private  individual,  or  set  of  individuals, 
belonging  to  the  British  Museum.  Powerful  evi- 
dence  bears  down  all  opposition ;— it  asks  not 
for  opinion  ;  it  demands  assent. 

It  has  indeed  been  urged,  that  other  condi- 
tories  of  the  same  kind  were  found  in  Alexandria  ; 
one  of  a  similar  description  being  now  placed 
with  the  Alexandrian  Soros  in  the  British  Museum : 
but  this  is  not  true :  and  even  if  it  were,  no 
other  can  lay  claim  to  the  tradition  which  so 
remarkably  distinguished  this.  The  other 
antiquities  alluded  to,  came  from  Cairo,  and 
from    Upper  Egypt :  that,    in    particular,   now 


(1)  In  describing  the  visit  paid  to  it  by  Carcu:alla,vi\io  placed 
upon  it  his  purple  vest; — lirkQfiKt  ry  Uiivov  SOPOI.  Vid.  Herodian, 
Hist,  lib.  iv.     Hitt.  Rom.  Script,  ap.  IL  Steph.  1568. 

(2)  Tofc  re  'lepoTf  ypdfifiaffiv.  See  the  Inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Stone . 
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placed  by  the  side  of  this,  is  the  well-known 
Cistern  which  was  formerly  called  the  ^^Lover^s 
Fountaiuj**  and  stood  near  to  the  Castle  of  Kallat 
el  Kahsh  in  Grand  Cairo^.  Other  remains  of  the 
same  nature,  less  perfectly  preserved,  came 
from  Upper  Egypt ;  whence  they  were  brought 
by  the  French  to  A  kxandria. 

It  had  been  somewhat  loosely  affirmed,  that 
the  Egyptians  always  buried  their  dead  in  an 
upright  posture :  and  the  author,  noticing  this 
egregious  error  in  his  "  Testimonies  concerning 
Alexander's  Tomb,'*  maintained  that  the  opinion 
could  neither  be  reconciled  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes,  nor  with 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  principal  Pyramid 
at  Memphis\  Since  that  publication  appeared, 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  incontestably  proved  that  the 
affirmation  was  loose  indeed,  for  that  the  Egyp- 
tians  never  buried  their  dead  in  an  upright  pos- 
tured    A  writer,  however,  in  one  of  the  Monthly 


(3)  See  a  eorrect  representation  of  it,  as  engrared  in  Bauyyer's 
Work,  entitled  Sir  Robert  Ainslis't  CcUeetUm  qf  Vietos  in  JBgffpt,  f^. 
fivm  Drawingi  by  Luigi  Mayer. 

(4)  Tomb  of  Alexander.    lutrod.  p.  7.    Camb.  1805. 

(6)  See  p.  8S7,  Note  (7),  of  this  Volume.  See  also  HamilUm'e 
jEgyptiaea,  p.  317.  Lond.  1809.  ''  It  was  erident/'  says  Mr.  HamU' 
ton,  ''that  the  bodies  bad  been  placed  horizontally  not  upright: 
consequently  the   passage  of   SUiut   Italicus,   quoted   to  assist   the 

contrary 
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JournalsS  attacked  the  author  for  having  dis* 
puted,  although  upon  his  own  ocular  demon- 
stratiouy  the  upright  position  of  the  bodies. 
•*  Surely/'  said  he,  "  it  will  surprise  the  reader, 
to  learn,  that  one  of  the  principal  writers  by 
whom  the  fact  above  alluded  to  has  so  loosely 
been  affirmed^  was  Herodotus**  It  might,  indeed, 
surprise  any  reader,  if  this  were  true :  but  the 
assertion  is  groundless,  and  altogether  founded 
upon  the  most  glaring  misconception  of  the 
text  of  that  author ;  as  it  is  not  only  admitted 
by  every  scholar,  but  decidedly  manifested  by 
the  appearance  of  the  bodies  in  the  sepulchres  of 
Egypt,  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  they  were 
placed  upright  in  the  tombs^  but  in  the  private 
houses  of  the  Egyptians\  after  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  embalm  the  body  had  delivered  it 
into  the  care  of  the  relatives.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Egyptians  frequently  kept  the  bodies  of 
tbeir  dead,  after  the  funeral  rites  were  per- 
formed, for  a  long  time,  in  this  manner  in  their 
dwellings.      Sometimes  they  made  them  to  be 


contrary  supposition,  must  have  alladed  to  the  postare  in  which  iht 
deceased  were  kept,  while  yet  retained  in  the  houses  of  their  rela- 
tions." The  same  is  maintained  by  Pauw  :  Philat.  THst,  vol,  II.  p.  30. 
L9nd.  1795. 

( 1 )  See  the  CrUieal  Review  for  July  1805.  vol.  V.  No.  8.  p.  276. 

(2)  See  Pauw,  Philos.  Dissert,  vol.  II.  p.  39.    Land.  1795. 
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present  at  their  feasts\  And  hence  it  is,  that 
Herodottts,  alluding  to  this  practice,  says,  the 
relations  take  the  body  home,  and  place  it  in  a 
chamber  appropriated  for  its  reception,  **  setting 
it  upright  against  the  waW.^  Upon  these  last 
words,  (he  absurd  notion  was  founded  of  its 
upright  position  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  country ; 
a  notion  entirely  exploded,  and  contradicted  by 
the  evidence  of  the  sepulchres  themselves. 

Upon  reviewing  the  observations  made  upon 
the  Grredan  Theatres,  the  author  is  aware  that 
they  might  have  been  more  collectively  dis- 
posed, instead  of  being  dispersed  in  different 
parts  of  his  Work :  but  the  business  of  a  tra- 
veller requires,  that  he  should  register  facts, 
rather  than  write  dissertations :  if  his  remarks  be 
deemed  worth  preserving,  others  will  not  be 
wanted,  hereafter,  to  collect  the  scattered  mate- 
rials, and  give  them  a  more  connected  form. 


(3)    **  Et  k  meottt  ezMUOgaem  haad  sepArat  nmbram." 

5a.  lua.  lib.  ziii. 

(4)  'lordvTtc  6p9bv  wpbt  roixov.    Htrwht.  Hist.  Ub.  U.  c  86.  p.  190. 
LomLlffJ9. 


Cambridge,  May  24th,  IbU. 
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CHAP.   Ihe  most  active  preparation   for    sailing  was 

v^v-^  made  upon  our  return  to  the  Romulus  frigate. 

'muiwt^     Upwards  of  sixty  bullocks  were  on  board,  and 

j^Ulluon"  ^^^^y  nior^  ^6^6  afterwards  added  to  the  num- 
ibr  saiiiDg.  i^gp^     Every  exertion  was  then  made  to  get  in 

the  necessary  supply  of  fresh  water.  We 
brought  great  part  of  the  freight  of  melons  from 
the  Jaffa  boat,  to  carry  to  the  fleet  off  Ahoukir  ; 
and  a  more  acceptable  donation  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  for  almost  all  its  supplies  came  from 
England:  fruit  and  vegetables  were  particularly 
scarce. 

uuTr  takes  ^^  ^"^  ^^^*  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  JDjezzar,  we  found  his 
!S*w«r.  ^^^^^^  visibly  on  the  decline ;  but  there  was 
.  nothing  he  seemed  more  anxious  to  conceal 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects.  The  well 
known  fable  of  the  dying  lion  was  constantly 
present  to  his  imagination ;  and  no  one  better 
understood  its  moral  application.  Like  the 
generality  of  ancient  fables,  it  is,  in  fact, 
strikingly  applicable  to  the  policy  and  manners 


ACRE. 

of  JSastem  nations.'  Although  the  repose  and 
stillness  of  his  charem  were  better  suited  to 
the  preservation  of  his  life  than  the  public 
duties  of  his  palace,  he  knew  too  well  the 
consequences  of  a  rumour  proporting  his  in- 
ability to  transact  the  affairs  of  his  government, 
and  therefore  more  readily  granted  audience  to 
persons  requesting  admission  to  his  presence; 
continuing  his  usual  practice  of  cutting  watch- 
papers,  but  being  less  ostentatious  of  his  bodily 
vigour,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  Herculean 
strength,*  We  found  him,  as  before,  with  his 
feet  bare,  and  a  bottle  of  water  by  his  side ;  but 
a  more  than  ordinary  covering  of  turbans 
appeared  about  his  head  and  neck.  Having 
thanked  him  for  the  many  obligations  he  had 
conferred  upon  us,  he  inquired  concerning  our 
late  journey,  and  seemed  to  possess  great 
knowledge  of  the  country,  as  well  as  some 
degree  of  information  respecting  its  ancient  his- 
tory. Adverting  to  the  dispute  which  took  place 
between  the  Author  and  one  of  the  escort,  in  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon^  (of  which  he  had  been  in- 
formed,) he  cautioned  us  against  the  imprudence 


(1)  In  the  time  of  Aristophanes  there  were  three  kinds  of  fables ; 
the  Libyan,  which  was  the  most  ancient,  the  SyharitiCf  and  the 
^sopioH, 

(2)  See  p.  84  of  Volume  IV.  8yo.  edit. 
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CHAP,  of  striking  an  Arab^  unless  with  power  to 
put  him  instantly  to  death ;  adding,  "  If  you 
had  been  anywhere  but  in  Ujezzar's  dominions, 
and  under  his  protection,  you  would  not  have 
lived  to  tell  the  story.  I  know  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  better  than  any  man,  and  have 
long  found  that  they  are  not  to  be  governed  by 
halves.  I  have  been  deemed  severe ;  but  I 
trust  you  have  found  my  name  respected,  and 
even  beloved,  notwithstanding  my  severity.'* 
This  last  observation  was  strictly  true ;  for,  in 
spite  of  all  his  cruelty,  such  was  the  veneration 
in  which  they  held  the  name  of  Djezzar  in  the 
Holy  Land,  that  many  of  the  Arabs  would  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  him.  As  we  were  about 
to  take  leave,  he  acknowledged,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  did  not  feel  himself  well,  and  complained 
of  want  of  sleep ;  asking  us  if  we  perceived 
any  change  in  his  health.  His  Interpreter  told 
us  that  he  had  never  before  known  an  instance 
of  a  similar  confession  ;  and  argued,  from  this 
circumstance,  that  he  would  not  long  survive  it ; 
which  proved  to  be  true,  although  his  death  did 
not    immediately    follow\      His  last  moments 


(1)  He  was  afterwards  Tisited  by  Colonel  Squire,  in  company  with 
Major  Leake  of  the  Artillery,  and  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  last  of  these 
gentlemen,  it  seems,  as  Private  Secretary  of  the  Earl  of  JEfgin,  had 
some  diplomatic  arrangements  to  make  with  Djezzar,  and  wished  to 
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were  characteristic  of  his  former  life.    The  per-  chap. 
son  whom  he  fixed  upon  for  his  successor  was 


gain  InfiirmaUoo  with  respect  to  the  commerce  and  condition  of 
Sifria,  These  dreomstances  are  related  in  Colonel  Squire*$  MS, 
Jimnmi,  from  which  the  following  is  an  Extract. — ^The  party  tailed 
from  AUxtmdria,  on  Monday,  April  the  6thy  1802;  and  came  to 
anchor  off  the  town  of  Ca^ffh  on  the  morning  of  April  the  9th. 

''At  noon  (April 9th)  we  went  on  shore,  and  endeavoared  to 
see  the  Skeik  (Ocvemor)  of  dnffa.  At  this  moment  we  could  not  see 
him  ;  for  the  day  (Friday)  being  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  he  was 
eagiged  at  the  Mosqae.  In  the  interval,  we  proposed  to  make  a  small 
toar  without  the  town ;  bat  we  were  told  that  the  gates  were  then 
shnt,  and  that  they  wonld  not  be  opened  until  the  prayers  at  the 
Mosqne  were  ended :  this«  as  it  appears,  is  a  custom  in  many  parts  of 
the  East ;  for  they  fear  that  while  the  Muuulmen  are  engaged  in  the 
dotiei  of  their  rdigion,  the  Christians  may  enter  secreUy,  and  take  the 
place  y  snrprise : — ^Indeed,  they  hare  a  tradition  to  this  effect. 
After  the  noon-prayer  was  concluded,  we  bad  an  audience  of  the 
Shsik,  in  a  miserable  smoked  chamber  ;  the  key  of  which,  after  a  great 
search  and  inquiry,  was  with  some  difficulty  procured.  He  regaled  us 
with  coffee  ;  and  as  there  was  only  one  extra  pipe  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  gnests,  it  was  passed  from  one  person  to  another ;  and 
«e  smoked  alternately.  Daring  our  conference,  an  unfortunate 
twaOom,  which  had  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  Sheikas  mansion,  was 
eoostanUy  horering  over  oor  heads.*  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
the  Skeik  observed,  that  he  was  bom  near  England,  as  he  was  a 
native  of  Algiers:  he  alluded  to  our  fortress  of  Oibraltar :  for  the 
Turks  consider  all  our  foreign  possessions  as  England.  Ismael  Pasha^ 
a  respectable  Turk^  declared  he  had  been  in  England,  because  he  had 
oaee  Tisited  Qibraliar.  After  coffee  and  pipes,  we  proceeded  towards 
MomU  Carmel.  This  mountain,  which  may  perhaps  be  two  hundred 
fieet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  covered  with  a  variety  of  shrubs  and 
aromatic  plants,  which  may  render  the  air  as  wholesome  as  it  is  fra- 
grant and  agreeable :  the  ascent  was  by  a  slope ;  and  this,  although 
now  covered  with  weeds  and  brambles,  appears  to  have  been,  formerly, 

*  For  the  universality  of  the  superstition  with  regard  to  the  stoalhw, 
the  Header  is  requested  to  refer  to  p.  265,  and  Note,  of  Vol.  II.  of  these 
Travels,  8vo.  edition  :  also  to  v.  149  of  the  Blectra  of  Sophocles,  where 
the  same  bird  is  called  ^i^p  dfyycXo;.    See  the  end  of  Chap.  vii.  Vol.  IV. 
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CHAP,    among  the  number  of  his  prisoners.     Having 
sent  for  this  man,  he  made  known  his  intentions 


a  regular  road  to  the  Convent  on  its  summit.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
ascent,  we  observed  a  sort  of  grotto  excavated  in  the  rock.  On 
the  point  immediately  above  the  sea,  are  the  remains  of  a  well-built 
Monastery,  which,  since  the  appearance  of  the  French  in  these  eoon- 
tries,  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Turki.  Below  this  there 
is  a  smaller  Convent,  it  is  inhabited  by  a  Turk,  and  its  church  has 
been  converted  into  a  mosque :  it  is  excavated  from  out  of  the  solid 
rock ;  being  about  fifty  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  twenty 
feet  in  height.  On  our  return  to  Caiffa,  along  the  sea-shore,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  we  olwerved  a  range  of  Catacombs  in  the  rock, 
which  had  probably  been  the  burying-place  of  an  antient  town  In  the 
neighbourhood :  on  the  floor  of  these  Catacombs  were  cavities  for  the 
reception  of  bodies.  Near  this  place  is  a  tower  of  masonry,  vrith  five 
embrasures  in  the  lower  part,  for  the  defence  of  the  anchorage :  at 
present,  no  guns  are  mounted  there. 

*'  Ca\ffa  itself  is  a  miserable  village,  close  to  the  sea-side,  and  oppo- 
site to  Acre :  it  is  of  an  oblong  figure ;  its  longest  side,  parallel  to  the 
sea,  being  about  two  hundred  yards;  and  its  shortest,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  length .  It  is  completely  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  square  towers  at  the  angles.  On  a  small 
eminence  immediately  above  the  town,  and  completely  commanding 
it,  is  a  square  tower,  which,  as  well  as  the  towers  of  Ca^ffh  itself,  lias 
been  dismantled  of  its  guns  by  the  Pasha  of  Acre,  since  the  arrival  of 
the  French  in  Syria,  From  the  summit  of  Mount  Carmel  the  view  of 
the  Bay  of  Caiffa  was  pietoresque  in  the  extreme.  On  the  opposite 
side  was  Acre;  and  beyond,  the  towering  htights  of  the  AnH-Letbanom^ 
with  a  small  chain  of  mounteins  intervening,  which  seemed  to  retire 
and  lose  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Bordering  on  the 
bay  appeared  an  extensive  plain,  with  the  river  Kithon  meandering 
through  the  middle  of  it.  Prom  the  roof  of  the  CouTent  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Carmel,  Acre  bore  k.  b.  by  ir.  distant  seven  miles; 
Mount  Saphet,  e.  and  by  N.  distant  fifteen  miles ;  a  town  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  on  the  coast,  s.  s.  w.  distant  four  miles.  Mount  Carm^ 
consists  of  hard  limestone,  varied  sometimes  by  thin  strate  of  flint." 

On  the  12th  of  April,  Colonel  Squire  sailed  f>om  Caiffa  for  Acre, 
His  Journal  then  continues. 

"  Wind  E.  s.  E.  light  breexes.    At  half  past  six  a.m.  weigh  anchor; 
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to  him,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he   chap. 
would  never  enjoy  a  peaceful  dominion  while 

■nd  at  balf  past  seveo,  bring-to  at  the  entrance  of  the  harboar  of 
AoBB.  A  boat  came  ftom  Uie  town,  which  undertook  to  bring  the 
f«Mel  into  the  harboar.  Oar  pilot,  it  aj^jieared,  wae  a  sort  of  harboor- 
master,  and  has  constantly  twenty  men  employed  for  his  assistance. 
As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  moored,  the  Captain  of  the  port  stripped 
himself,  made  a  dive  under  the  Tessel's  bottom,  and  told  us  there  were 
fimrfeet  of  water  between  the  keel  and  the  anchoring  ground.  The 
man  waa  extremely  old :  and  we  were  sorprised  at  his  aotlTity  and 
attoitkm :  howerer,  upon  inquiry,  he  said,  that  he  obeyed  the  orders 
iifjyezgar,  who  woold  immediately  take  off  his  head  should  an  acci- 
dent happen  to  any  shipe  moored  in  the  harbour  of  Acre*  Afber  a 
salute  of  thirteen  guns,  which  was  returned  by  JD^fizxar's  batteries, 
we  landed,  with  a  view  to  pay  onr  compliments  to  the  Pasha.  L(jezzar 
was  sitting  in  a  small  apartment  at  the  farther  extremity  of  a  court  in 
the  iq»per  floor  of  the  Seraglio.  The  court  was  planted  with  orange  and 
lemon  treea,  and  other  shrubs ;  and  one  side  was  occupied  by  the  Chaiem. 
'^JDgexzar  recdTcd  us  in  a  very  gracious  manner;  saying,  that  he 
had  always  loTed  the  English,  because  they  were  a  brave  nation ;  and 
seemed  to  insinuate  that  his  friendship  was  perfectly  disinterested; 
that  he  was  independent  of  all ;  that  be  had  plenty  of  guns  and  troope 
of  hif  own ;  in  short,  that  he  was  able  to  defend  himself  without  the 
assistance  of  others.  When  we  inquired  with  lespeottothe  march  of 
the  VUskr  through  Syria^  and  his  return  fh>m  JSgifpt  to  ConttaniU 
nopUf  he  refdied,  *  I  know  not  which  way  he  is  gone ;  tiiey  say  be 
'Is  now  at  Jkumueus;  he  will  scarcely  leave  a  beard  or  mostachio  in 
'any  town  that  he  passes  througli.  When  he  was  at  Cairo,  he 
'  desired  me  to  send  timber  for  his  army ;  my  reply  was,  I  am  noi  ^ 

*  Mtter  tffwood.'  So  that  JDjezzar  fully  explained  his  sitoatlon  and  hii 
pdlltfcs ;  eontinually  launching  forth  fai  his  own  praiset ;  at  the  same 
time  that  he  abused  the  Yixier  and  his  creatures.  '  The  Vixier  (taid  hi) 
•has  rich  dresses  and  precious  ornaments  in  abundance;  but  he 
« carries  all  his  wealth  on  his  person.  I  am  a  Bondac,  a  rough  unpo- 
'  Ushed  soldier,  not  accustomed  to  courts  and  politeness,  but  bred  in 

*  camps  and  in  the  field.       I  have  no  handsome  pelisses  nor  fine 

*  shawli :  my  troops,  however,  are  well  paid,  and  numerous.  I  am 
'expert  (added  he)  in  the  management  of  a  sabre:  with  a  single 
'stroke  of  my  sword,  I  have  cut  in  two  the  barrel  of  a  musket.* 
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CHAP,    certain   of  the  princes  of  the   country  existed. 
These  men   were  then   living  as   hostages,   in 


^  JDjezzar  Mt  in  the  apper  corner  of  the  a[>artment :  close  to  hit 
hand  wm  a  four-barrelled: pistol,  very  richly  mounted;  behind  him 
were  two  muskets,  a  sabrc»  and  an  axe ;  a  silver  spitting-cup  was  in  his 
left  hand ;  and  in  another  part  of  the  room,  a  drinkfog-mug  of 
woody  made  by  himself,  and  always  kept  in  the  apartment :  the  eefl- 
ing  was  ornamented  with  landscape-painting  of  his  own  invention. 
The  Dwan  (the  part  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  floor)  was  coTcred 
with  a  thin  common  carpet ;  the  other  part  of  the  chamber  with  u 
maL  Ljezxar  leans  on  a  low  crutch,  placed  under  his  right  arOy 
which  he  said  he  had  always  used  instead  of  the  fine  downy  eoshioiif 
of  the  rich  and  indolent.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old  darned  peKsse, 
with  blue  cloth  trousers,  in  the  Turltuh  style  ;  and  a  red  shawl  on  Us 
head  as  a  turban.  He  remarked,  that  he  was  sleeping  when  we  fired 
our  salute  \  that  he  had  been  rather  unwell ;  that  the  report  of  the 
gnns  awoke  him,  and  that  the  gratefbl  sound  had  reTi?ed  him  fWim  Ua 
indisposition. 

'<  JDjezzar  may  be  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age :  be  hat 
lost  the  greater  part  of  bis  teeth,  has  a  respectable  grey  beard,  and  a 
prominent  nose ;  and  though,  when  he  smiles,  he  msy  impose  npon 
one  the  appearance  of  good  nature,  the  ordinary  east  of  his  eonnte- 
nanee,  with  his  wrinkled  brow,  sufficiently  denotes  his  well-known 
ikmiliarity  with  conspfarades  and  assassination.  After  taking  o«r 
leave,  we  visited  the  fortifications  of  Acre,  towards  the  land,  with  the 
Dragoman  of  JDjezxar;  who  pointed  out  to  us  the  position  of  the 
PMneh  camp,  and  the  difBerent  points  against  which  the  attack  was 
directed.  The  camp  was  in  the  plain,  about  two  miles  soutb-easf 
from  the  town,  extending  itself,  from  the  sea,  as  f!v  as  the  remains  of 
a  church  near  the  aqueduct  which  once  conveyed  water  to  Acre.  Part 
of  this  building  was  destroyed  by  Buonaparte :  that  part  which  was 
near  the  town  has  been  levelled  by  Ljezzar  since  the  departure  of  the 
#VvficA,  that  he  might  render  the  defences  of  his  works  as  open  and 
clear  as  possible.  With  the  same  view  he  has  levelled  most  of  the 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood."  {N,B.  Here  Col,  Squire  enters  inio  a 
very  detailed  account  of  thefort^fieations  of  Acre.] 

''The  Mosque,  built  by  Ujexxar  about  fifteen  years  ago,  has  a  large 
dome,  and  both  outside  and  withUi  is  very  richly  ornamented.    We 
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JDjezzar's  power.     **  You  will  not  like  to  begin   chap. 
your  reign,"  said  he,  "  by  slaughtering  them ; 


obteired  in  the  wtlls  large  pieces  of  Verd-aiitlque,  and  specimens  of 
many  diflferent  kinds  of  marble :  the  ornaments  within  are  light,  and 
painted  in  Terjr  gay  colours  :  the  whole  bailding  has  more  the  appear- 
anee  of  a  fine  theatre,  than  a  place  for  devotion.    We  were  not  per- 
mitted to  ascend  the  minaret:  here  it  is  the  oflice  of  a  blind  person  to 
can  tiie  people  to  prayers,  that  there  may  be  no  opportunity  from  this 
derated  situation  to  obserre  the   women  in  the    Pasha's    Charem. 
Before  being  admitted  into  the  MosquCi  we  were  obliged  to  purchase 
thin  slippers,  and  wear  them  as  a  mark  of  respect,  leaving  our  boots  at 
the  entrance.    The  court  of  the  Mosque,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
neat  foontain,  and  a  small  plantation  of  palm  and  cypress  trees,  is 
•arroiuided  1^  a  sort  of  cloister,  and  small  apartments,  in  which  are 
deposited  the  books  of  Ujezzar.    These  also  serve  as  lodging  places 
for  the  ebief  people  of  the  law.    Under  the  Mosque  is  a  large  reser- 
voir for  water ;  and  we  were  informed,  that,  at  present,  a  ten  years' 
sopply  of  water  for  the  town  is  collected  in  the  different  cisterns. 
Without  tlie  gate  of  tiie  Mosque,  and  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Ser^|io,  is  a  liandsome  fountain,  with  basins  of  white  marble,  and 
fomished  with  drinking  cups,  very  convenient  for  the  inhabitants. 
Since  the  campaign  of  the  French  in  Syria,  the  fortifications  of  ilcrs 
liave  been  repaired,  and  considerably  increased:  those  which  liave 
been  added  are  much  more  substantial  than  the  old;  the  masonry, 
Uioagfa  not  finely  wrought,  is  solid   and  well  executed;   the  stones 
wliieh  eonpose  it  are  taken  fiwm  the  walls  and  foundations  of  the 
ancient  PtoUmaU.    The  whole  of  the  ramparts  are  surmounted  with 
a  sort  of  battlement,  which  Ujezzar  told  us  was  very  useful  when  the 
enemy  mounted  to  the  assault :  for  these  stones,  being  loosened,  were 
tomblad  down  upon  the  Frtn/eh^  and  occasioned  very  great  confusion. 
Wlien  the  Frmch  besieged  Aercy  their  attack  was  directed  on  the 
Bomrfft  ilU,  at  the  north-east  angle ;  and  the  besiegen  took  advan- 
tage of  irregularities  in  the  ground,  of  the  garden  walls,  and  of  a 
small  ravine,  and  more  particularly  of  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
which  once  conveyed  water  to  Acre. — JOjezzar,  profiting  by  this  expe- 
rience, has  entirely  levelled  the  aqueduct  near  the  town,  and  is  deter- 
mined that,  for  the  future,  the  enemy  shall  not  have  the  smallest 
shelter. 
**  Tha  Bay  of  Acre,  or  Caiffh,  is  seven  miles  in  width,  and  perhaps  a 
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CHAP.   I  ^iii  do  tliat  business  for  you  :'*  accordingly,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him,   and 


league  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  sweep  is  nearly  semlcirealar :  the 
sonndingSy  in  general,  ten  or  eleven  fathoms  ;  and  the  holdlng-groand 
near  the  village  Caiffa^  on  the  soath  side,  excellent. 

**  A  low  sandy  ridge,  projecting  from  the  south  point  of  the  Imj, 
forms  a  secure  roadstead  abreast  of  Ca^a^  and  is  always  preferred. 
Two  small  streams  discharge  themselves  into  the  Bay  qX  Aerei  one 
about  a  mile  east  of  Ctnffa^  supposed  to  be  the  Kuh<m  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture :  the  second,  called  the  Rwer  of  Acre,  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town.  This  stream  ia 
shallow,  inconsiderable,  and  frequently  changes  its  direction.  The 
beach  of  the  bay  does  not  seem  convenient  for  landing,  being  much 
exposed  to  the  westerly  winds,  flat  and  shallow,  with  a  continual  surf. 

*' April  the  Idth.  Soon  after  breakfiast  we  visited  Hfezzar,  who 
was  very  talkative,  and  showed  us  several  specimens  of  his  ingenuity : 
he  cut  out,  in  our  presence,  a  gun,  in  paper,  with  a  pair  of  sdssan  ; 
told  us  he  was  a  great  adept  at  this  art,  and  would  let  us  see  hia  per- 
formances :  these  consisted  of  vases  and  flowers,  very  neatly  cat,  and 
adorned  with  difibrent  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  and  had  been 
fhrther  decorated  by  a  painter  in  the  town :  he  also  showed  us  the 
model  of  a  powder«mill  to  be  worked  by  horses,  of  his  own  Invention. 
When  we  made  him  a  compliment  on  the  gallant  defence  of  Aert^  by 
himself  and  Sir  Sidney  Smithy — *  Ah  I  {replied  he)  all  events  are  from 
'  ChnL  Fate  has  always  favoured  JDjezzar;  and  confident  In  my  own 
'  strength  and  means,  I  never  feared  Buonaparte*    Nor  do  I  care  ibr 

*  the  Fizier :  when  he  marched  through  this  part  of  Syria,  he  did  not 

*  dare  to  approach  Acre;  for  he  knew  I  was  well  able  to  receive  hfan.' 

**  After  having  taken  our  leave,  we  wished  to  visit  the  fortificatknie 
towards  the  sea :  we  were  however  told,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
walk  without  the  town ;  for  Ljezzar  could  not  be  responsible  for  our 
safoty  within,  as  it  vras  the  time  of  a  festival  (the  Kourham  Beiram, 
the  sacrifice  of  lambs),  during  which  the  soldiers  fire  their  platols 
continually  (always  with  ball),  and  perhaps  some  accident  might  befkl 
us.  Mr.  Hamilton  returned  to  DJezzar,  to  make  some  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements ;  while  Major  Leake  and  myself  took  a  walk  on  the  north 
side  of  the  fortifications. 

*^  JOjezzar's  Dragoman  (Bertocini,  a  Qenoeie)  informed  us,  that 
thirteen  years  ago,  on  account  of  a  suspected  conspiracy  between  his 
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they  were  put  to  death  in  his  presence.     Soon  chap. 
afterwards  he  died  ;  leaving,  as  he  had  predicted, 


I. 


MkmdlMke  slaves  aod  his  Oeorgian  and  ClretuHan  womeoy  he  put 
them  all  to  death,  eleven  females,  by  throwing  them  alive  into  a  well, 
and  thas  leaving  them  to  expire :  he  also  mutilated  a  vast  nnmber  of 
them,  by  catting  off  their  noses,  who  had  had  the  smallest  communi- 
cation with  the  Mamahikes.  It  is  supposed  that  Djezzar  has  thirteen 
womeB  in  bis  Ctiarem  ;  their  dresses  being  made  In  the  town,  and  a 
billet  being  sent  to  the  workmen  for  a  dress  for  such  a  particular 
number. 

*'  At  four  p.  x.  we  le-embarii. 

**  April  the  1 4th.  After  breakfast,  we  visited  Djezzar.  We  brought 
with  OS  a  packet,  which  we  requested  him  to  forward  by  a  courier  to 
AUppo*  '  Am  I  (said  he,  in  a  violent  rage)  the  Sai»  Bashi  (Chief 
'  of  the  Couriers)  ?  Your  conduct  is  very  extraordinary.  The  flrtt  day 
'  yoo  Tisit  me  as  a  friend  ; — ^you  make  me  no  present  You  suspected 
'  my  friendship  from  the  first.  Instead  of  coming  directly  to  Acrei 
'  why  did  you  anchor  at  Caiffa  7*  [We  were  prevented  by  the  wea- 
ther, and  our  pilot's  entire  ignorance  of  the  harboor.]  'On  the 
'  second  visit  you  desire  to  see  the  plans  of  my  fortifications ;  and 

*  while  the  two  others  go  without,  and  ejcamine  my  fortifications,  you 
'  {addrtumg  Jdmseff  to  Mr.  Hamilton)  remain  with  me,  open  the 
'  obfeet  of  your  mission,  and  wish  me  to  make  peace  with  the  Druzet; 

*  a  sabfect  I  cannot  bear  to  advert  to.'  Mr.  Hamilton  attempted  an 
explanation ;  and  told  him  that  the  simple  sutrject  of  his  inquiry  was 
whether  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  interfered  in  the  afiair  of  the  Druzn^ 
Qt  not ; — that  Lord  Elgin  was  extremely  sorry  to  have  heard  a  report 
of  that  nature ;— that  the  conduct  of  those  persons  who  had  com- 
mnnieaSed  with  the  enemies  of  JDjezzar  should  be  strictly  inquhned 
Into :  and  he  concluded  by  observing,  that  he  hoped  JDjetiOt  would 
nodve  an  EngUsh  Consul  at  Acre.  This,  faideed,  was  the  subjeet  of 
the  eonversation  of  yesterday.  Djenar  had  mistaken  the  whole : 
like  a  true  tyrant,  always  filled  with  Jealousy  and  suspicion,  he  ima^ 
gfaied  that  we  were  einissaries  from  the  EnglUhy  and  wished  to  re- 
establish the  aflhirs  of  the  DruM€$,  He  would  hearken  to  no  expla- 
nation ;  but  entertained  suspicions  which  we  saw  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  to  erase.  The  Emir  Bechir  (Prince)  of  the  Dru%€9,  who 
governs  the  Mountains  (of  the  Lebanon)  inhabited  by  this  people  and 
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CHAP,   the   undisturbed    possession  of   a   very   exten- 
sive territory  to  his  successor,  Ismael  Pasha. 


the  MaronUeMy  if  continaally  at  war  with  DJesMtf  and  he  refoaed  the 
coDtribations  annually  levied  in  the  Mountains.  Djnxar  retains  two 
nephews  of  the  Emir  in  his  Seraglio,  as  hostages,  in  case  any  act  of 
hostility  should  be  shown  by  the  Prince  of  the  Mountains.  When 
the  French  were  before  Acre,  they  attempted  to  bring  over  the 
Drtaes  and  ManmUei  to  their  alliance.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  gaining 
intelligence  of  this,  very  prudently  despatched  emissaries  to  coun- 
teract the  French  intrigue  in  the  Mountains ;  and  made  ample  pro- 
mises of  his  friendship  and  protection  to  the  i>rt<ies.  This  people 
had  always  been  the  declared  enemies  of  Vjeaar ;  and  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  tyrant  made  him  most  inveterate  against  Sir 
Sidney  and  the  Sngliih,  on  account  of  their  correspondence  in  the 
Mountains. 

***l  can  {added  JDjttsar)  let  the  JESngliih  know,  that  I  am   as 
'  powerihl  in  my  enmities,  as  I  am  faithful  and  sincere  in  my  friend- 

*  ships.  Am  I  to  be  dictated  to?  I,  who  hare  held  the  sword  over  the 
<  head  of  the  Beys,  shall  I  lower  it,  and  be  humbled  by  the  Englith  ? 

*  No!  (exclaimed  he,)  I  can  withstand  them  all.    J  will  have  no  oom- 

*  munication  with  the  Englith,    I  will  have  no  Consul  of  that  nation  ; 

*  not  one  of  their  ships  shall  come  into  my  harbour  \   they  shall  not 

*  approach  within  gun-shot  of  my  fortifications.'  Mr.  HamUUm  still 
attempted  to  explain :  and  at  last,  Ljetzar  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
it  was  not  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith  that  he  was  ofTeoded ;  that  it  was 
with  a  Mr.  Wright,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tigre,  and  the  Vice-Consnl  of 
Tripoli  a  Frenchman,  whom  he  considered  the  cause  of  the  breach 
between  him  (Ljenar)  and  Sir  Sidney.    '  Mr.  Wright  (continued  he) 

*  and  the  other  had  been  to  visit  the  Chiefs  of  the  Drutee;  had  made 
'  arrangements  with   them,  and  had  even  returned  with  some  of  the 

*  Princes  to  Acre;  and  Sir  Sidney  ought  certainly  to  have  prevented 

*  this  communication :  however  (taid  he)  I  am  not  offended  with  him.' 
In  short,  in  hts  extreme  anger,  he  frequently  contradicted  himself. 
Leake  and  myself  smiled  upon  some  observations  between  ourselves. 
J](jeMMr  became  furious.  <  I,  who  have  been  a  Pasha  of'  three  tails 
'these  five  years;    I,  (soici  Ae)  who  have   defeated  twelve  thousand 

*  Dniset  with  twenty  horsemen,  am  I  to  be  insulted  in  this  manner  t 
'  —  1  am  speaking  lerioosly.    Am  I  to  be  laughed  at  and  derided  ? — 
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Ismael  is  described  by  English  travellers,  who  chap. 
have  since  visited  Acre^  as  a  very  amiable  man, 
and  in  every  respect  the  very  reverse  of  this 
Herod  of  his  time. 

After  our  last  interview  with  Djezzar^  we 


'  I  am  ao  old  man :  yon  are  chUdren.  Look  at  my  beard. — I  am  choleric ; 
'  1  know  not  what  may  be  the  consequence !    Had  I  not  been  in  my 

*  own  hooee,  I  thoold  instantly  have  barsted  forth  and  died  with 

*  indignation !  I  am  nqw  in  sach  a  rage,  and  have  talked  so  machy 
'  that  1  can  neither  see  nor  distingaish  any  of  you  !'  His  month,  at 
different  times,  was  so  parched  with  anger  and  exertion,  that  he  took 
large  draughts  of  water,  and  remarked,  that  he  had  never  drank  so 
mneh  water  in  his  life.  After  a  violent  conrersation  of  two  hours,  in 
which  the  emelty,  the  tyranny,  the  ingratitude  of  this  monster  were 
displayed  in  their  blackest  colours,  we  took  our  departure;  telling 
him,  that  we  would  repeat  our  visit  in  the  evening. 

^  In  the  course  of  this  morning's  interview,  he  told  us,  that  he  was 
a  Just  man,  and  fond  of  order  and  regularity.  '  If  my  soldiers  touch 
'  me,  or  liave  the  appearance  of  offering  the  smallest  insult,  I  imme- 
'  diately  order  them  to  be  beheaded.    If  a  man  insult  a  woman,  his 

*  punishment  is  the  same.  If  I  desire  a  man  to  sit  down  in  my  pre* 
'  fence,  and  I  go  out  of  the  apartment,  and  he  quit  his  seat  beibre 
'  my  return,  the  loss  of  his  head  is  the  consequence.' 

^  In  the  afternoon,  we  again  landed,  with  an  intention  to  visit  the 
Pasha;  but  we  were  told  by  the  Dragoman,  that  he  had  gone  into  his 
Chaiem,  and  would  not  be  visible  this  evening :  we  therefore  returned 
to  the  ship. 

**  April  15th.  After  breakfiut  we  went  ashore,  with  an  intention  to 
visit  mezxar :  but  we  were  told  by  his  Dragoman,  that  he  had  issued 
orders,  at  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio,  to  refuse  our  admission.  We  then 
inquired  if  it  were  possible  to  hire  horses,  to  pass  by  land  to  Tripoli: 
the  Dragoman  answered  in  the  negative ;  for  there  would  be  no 
security  for  our  persons.  We  then  determined  to  get  under  weigh, 
and  proceed  to  Tripoli  by  sea.  At  one  p.  x.  we  were  unmoored,  and 
gotoQt  of  the  bay,  with  a  small  brecse  from  the  northward." 
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CHAP,  made  a  final  survey  of  the  town  of  Acre^ 
».^p,J,^/  particularly  of  its  market,  which  is  well  supplied 
A^c'^^ntof^'^th  most  of  the  Eastern  commodities.  Cotton 
^^^'  is  the  principal  export.  Its  tobacco  is  very 
highly  esteemed ;  and  coarse  muslins,  remarkable 
for  the  durability  of  their  dye,  are  sold  at  a  low 
rate.  The  inhabitants  make  use  of  wooden 
tubes  for  their  tobacco-pipes,  garnished  with  a 
swathing  of  silk  or  linen,  for  the  purpose  of  ab- 
sorbing water.  This,  being  kept  moist,  cools 
the  smoke,  as  it  rises,  by  the  constai^t  evapo- 
ration. This  method  of  smoking  tobacco  is  less 
deleterious  than  the  Arab  custom  of  using  the 
hookay  which  generally  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  hollow  gourd  containing  water,  and  two 
pieces  of  cane ;  but  the  whole  of  the  smoke,  in- 
stead of  being  drawn  into  the  mouth,  is  thereby 
inhaled  upon  the  lungs;  a  practice  which  some- 
times causes  asthma,  where  it  has  been  long 
continued'.    Mariti^  in  the  account  of  his  journey 


(1)  Shaw  mentions  this  custom  (See  Travels,  p.  2^.  LoncL  1767. 
Note  9).  He  says  the  Arab$  call  it  Shrob  el  Douhhan,  that  is  to  say, 
"  drinking  of  smoke"  It  is  a  universal  practice,  not  only  in  the  Levant^ 
but  over  all  the  Mediterranean,  Like  other  intoxicating  habits,  when 
once  acquired,  it  is  not  readily  abandoned.  The  effect  produced 
resembles  that  of  a  dram;  causing,  at  the  moment,  distention  of  the 
nerves  and  vessels  of  the  head,  particularly  of  the  eyes.  The  Oreek 
who  travelled  with  us,  after  thus  conveying  all  the  smoke  he  could 
collect  from  a  well-kindled  pipe  into  his  lungs,  could  retain  it  tliere 

for 
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from  Acre  to  Mount  CarmeU  mentions  the  chap. 
exportation  to  Venice  of  the  sand  of  the  River 
Bdu$^  for  the  glass-houses  of  that  city.  '^  It  is," 
says  he%  '*to  this  river,  Belus,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  those  magnificent  plates  of  glass 
which  Venice  manufactured,  to  embellish  the 
apartments  of  Europe*^  The  Arabs  call  this 
river  Kardani.  In  Acre  we  observed  several 
individuals  engaged  in  manufacturing  the  kiud 
of  leather  known  in  England  under  the  vulgar 
appellation  of  Red  Morocco ;  and  as  the  whole 
process  was  publickly  exhibited,  it  may  be 
regretted  that  we  did  not  pay  more  attention  to 
the  articles  made  use  of  in  preparing  the  dye, 
which  produced  the  most  lively  and  brilliant 
scarlet  we  had  ever  beheld.  The  skins  were 
constantly  exposed,  during  the  operation,  to  the 
hottest  beams  of  the  sun,  in  the  most  sultry 
season  of  the  year. 

Before  we  conclude  our  remarks  upon  Acre^  it 
will  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  pointed  arches 


for  a  few  smodcU,  and  sometimet  drink  a  glass  of  water,  before  he 
rendered  back  the  smoke,  in  cnrling  volames,  through  his  lips  and 
noetrOs.  The  MohammedanM  arc  so  delighted  by  the  effect  of  inhaling 
■moke,  that,  when  they  have  emptied  their  longs  of  it,  they  exclaim, 
"  Alkahoillxb,"  Ood  be  praised! 

(2)  MarUV$  TraTcls  through  CypruSf  Sffrioy  and  PaUutint,  toI.  II. 
p.  184.    Xomil791. 
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c^AP.    of  a  lofty  building  represented  in  the  Vignette  of 
this  Chapter,  belong  to  the  edifice  noticed  by  Le 


Existence  Brujfn}.      The    pointed   arches^    so    accurately 
Pauued    delineated  by  that  very  able  artist,  have  beea 
theH^y  a  stumbliug-block  in  the  way  of  some  modem 
"^'      theories,  respecting  the  origin  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture^.    But  these  are  by  no  means  the  only 
examples  of  the  pointed  style  in  the  Holy  Land^ 
which  refer  to  an  earlier  period  than  tha  erec- 
tion of  such  arches  in  England.    The  author 
has    already    enumerated    other    instances,  as 
old  as  the  age  of  Justinian\   if  not  of  Gm- 
where"^    stantine.     There  are  similar  remains,  of  equal 
''  antiquity,  in  Cyprus  and  in  Egypt.     It  may 
indeed  be  matter  of  surprise  that  such  works 
should   have  been  ascribed  to  the   labours  of 
English  workmen,  in  the  time  of  the  CrusadeMf 
when   foreigners,  or   the  pupils  of  foreigners, 
were  employed  in  England,  for  every  undertaking 
of  the  kind,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 


(1)  See  the  engraving  in  Le  BrwynU  Travelf. 

(3)  And  will  continue  to  be  to.  Acre  wis  taken  by  tbe  Saraonm, 
A.D.  1291 ;  the  Chrittiaru  bave  never  been  pennitted  to  gain  a  footing 
there  since  that  event ;  therefore  the  pointed  arches  noticed  by  L§  Bruym 
belong  to  an  edifice  which  has  been  a  rain  daring  the  last  six  hundred 
and  twenty  years. 

(3)  The  author  of  "  Mynimenta  AiUiqua**  notices  pointed  arekee  in 
an  aqoeduct  of  JusTiiiiAir.  See  Vol,  IV.  p.  75.  Note  1.  Lond,  1S05. 
Tfie  pointed  arch  is  also  seen  in  aqueducts  built  by  Trajak. 
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JEightk  ;  nor  can  any  hypothesis  be  formed  more  chap. 
liable  to  dispute  than  that  which  deduces  the 
origin  of  any  style  of  architecture  from  the  North 
of  Europe  ;  *'  whence  nothing  ever  came  but  the 
sword  and  de8oIation^'*  Six  Oriental  cities 
may  be  named,  where  this  kind  of  architecture 
was  formerly  in  use:  these  are,  Nicotia  in 
Cypbus  ;  Ptotemaiif  Dio  Qssareay  and  Jerusalem^ 
in  the  Holt  Land;  Rosetta^znA  Cairo,  in  Egypt. 
In  all  these  cities,  there  are  remains  of  the 
pointed  style,  which  relate  to  a  much  earlier 
period  than  its  introduction  in  England.  A 
further  acquaintance  with  Oriental  architecture 
will,  assuredly,  bring  to  light  many  other 
instances  than  those  which  have  now  been 
adduced.  In  the  north  of  our  island,  indeed,  a 
greater  degree  of  antiquity  may  be  claimed  for 
the  pointed  arch,  than  even  the  advocates  for  its 
English  origin  have  ever  assigned  to  it.  Masons 
were  first  brought  into  England  by  a  monk,  the 
preceptor  of  the  venerable  Bede,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  together  with  the 
arts  of  painting  and    of  glazing^.     About  this 


(4)  Be  ChitmMbriand'sTaLieUj  vol.  II.  p.  124.  Lond,  1811. 

(6)  **  BmiH  Ui«  Monke,  and  matster  of  the  reverend  Beda,  brought 
first  the  erafte  of  Painting,  Glaiiog,  and  Mason*,  Into  this  land." 
SUw'i  Summary  of  the  Chrofdele*  of  England,pp.  87, 98.  Ltmd.  1508. 
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CHAP,  time  the  inoDastery  of  £ly  was  fouiided,  and 
''  the  abbeys  of  Abingdon^  ChertMey^  and  Barkmg^ 
were  builded^  The  monastery  of  QUmcuUat 
was  also  established*.  But  before  this  tijnet 
Idnoy  upon  the  western  coast  of  Scotland^  was 
a  seat  of  letters :  the  writings  of  AdammaMm^ 
its  abbot,  have  been  often  cited  in  these  Travefai* 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  an 
abbey  church  existed  in  that  island  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  at  JEfy^  Adanmamm 
was  bom,  in  the  beginning  of  the  aawntft 
century',  at  Rathboth^  now  called  JSaphee^  in  the 
County  of  DanegaU  in  Ireland ;  which  countiy  he 
left  when  he  became  abbot  of  Idm^.  As  at  that 
time  the  model  of  every  Christian  sanctuary  was 
derived  from  the  Holy  Landf  and  generally 
from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sqndehn^,  where 
the  pointed  style  may  yet  be  discerned  in  the 


(1)  8i9m*9  Saimiiiry   of  tbe   Chroniclet  of  Sngkmdf  p^  tf,  fli. 

(2)  Ibid. 

(9)  A.  D.  ess. 

(4)  BuiUr^s  Li?et  of  tbe  Sdnts,  toI.  IX.  p.  908.  SfSn.  1790L 
(6)  WitiMM  tbe  ioterettlng  tboagb  almott  imnotloed  model  of  tbe 
Ckureh  of  tbe  Hol^  Sepuid^^  called  "  the  Bound  Ckwrdk'^  in  Cam- 
bridge,  boilt  bj  tbe  Knights  of  JerumOem,  and  ebewlng  pwdiely  the 
fmn  of  the  boOdlng  as  it  existed  in  tbe  seventh  eeotnrf .  Set  tho  PUm 
gwemi^Adammami,ainuiMahUim.  AdaSimeiar,  OrdkuBmeMi, 
Sex.  3.  Pear.  2,  p,  fiOfi.    X.  Par.  ie7S« 
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saperstracture  covering  the  Sepulchre  itself,  chap 
it  18  surely  probable  that  Idna,  whose  abbot  ^ 
drew  up  so  accurate  an  account  of  all  the 
Ao/yj[)i!ciMf, 'would  preserve  something  in  imita- 
tion of  its  most  sacred  edifices.  The  author 
of  these  Travels  cmce  visited  Idna ;  and  in  the 
numerovs  vestiges  of  ecclesiastical  splendour 
which  he  there  observed,  in  the  rude  bas-reliefs 
of  its  sepqlchral  monuments,  in  granite  coffins, 
bat,  ikbove  all,  in  the  remains  of  the  pointed 
Chthic  style  exhibited  in  the  ruins  upon  that 
island'^  a  traveller  there  might  rather  imagine 
hioMjelf  viewing  the  antiquities  of  the  Holy  Land^ 


ifii  SMfbndM  Timfato,  and  the  BngraviDgt  alrrady  gW«D  Id  thin 
viofflu,  The  carloqt  work  of  B^nmrdk^,  **  TrattaU  iMIc  Pkmtt  €i 
Iwumagbd  4t  taeri  fitf{/Ist  de  Ttirra  Santa,'*  published  at  Florence,  ia 
mo,  Kffei  ttie  nilei  and  exaet  dfanenslooa  fbr  the  conttraetion  of 
■MdHHrlataftartl^  model  of  the  AM^  i^^n/dkre,  wbleh,  at  the  time 
of  Bemardimo^t  vfait  to  Jenuaiem,  waa  entirely  aurrounded  with 
pofaited  ardiea.  Tlie  pointed  arehea  of  tlie  MiUat,  in  the  I9U  qf 
Ekmdm  near  CSalR^.afa  of  the  afaitb  eeotary,  aa  will  be  proved  in  a 
■ahafqaffif  Jfote.  ^^y  other  jnitaaftoi  migfat  he  adduced  to  prov^ 
that  the  potnttd  sipU  in  arehlteetore  existed  in  all  the  oldest  Saraeenie 
stmetiuas  ;.  but  the  BatUrn  origia  of  the  pointed  ardk  has  been  so 
Mtisfaetorily  demonstrated  by  Whittington^  (Hist.  Surv,  iff  Bedee. 
AnOq.  tc)  by  Haooxtt,  (L§tt.  am  Ooikk  Arekiteet,)  by  Kbrricb, 
(Obmm,  M  fAe  Ckwrehos  </  Tia^f9  ArehmfL  Voh  ZVf.)  and  by 
Hj|wKiva»  CHZif .  ^  the  Orig.  ffc.  «f  Gotkie  ArMteetmre,)  that  an 
dbaCtttaledtnial  of  the  /id  it  merely  the  struggle  of  ignorance  against 
the  aduMiwIedgment  of  error. 

(7)  See  Pennant't  Hebridoi,  Plates  xxii  and  xxiii.  p.  263.  Ckeeter, 
J774. 
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CHAP,  and  of  edifices  erected  by  the  mother  of  Gm- 
stantinej  than  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment 
upon  a  small  island  in  the  Hebrides ;  and  up<m 
an  island,  too,  which  was  already  thus  distin- 
guished, before  the  inhabitants  of  EngUand 
could  be  said  to  be  converted  to  Christianity; 
at  an  sera  when  the  king  of  the  East  Angles 
was  actually  sending  into  Burgundy  for  mis- 
sionaries to  preach  the  Christian  faith^  The 
state  of  Idfuiy  indeed,  at  that  period,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  intercourse  which 
was  then  maintained  with  the  Holy  Land  by  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  ^  world.  As  a  seat  of 
learning,  Idna  was  so  renowned,  that  its  abbot 
was  appointed  to  act  as  ambassador  from 
Ireland  to  an  English  monarch*;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Bede  borrowed  his  account  of  the 
Holy  Land  from  Arculfe^s  testimony,  as  afforded 
by  Adamnanus.  We  may  therefore  with  justice 
ask,  Has  it  been  proved,  that,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Saxon  arch  in  the  southern 


(1 )  StotB^B  Sanimary,  &e.  p.  S7.    Land.  IfiOS. 

(2)  Btdt,  af  cited  by  JfaNU0ii,meiitioiif  UieembMty  of  Adawmmnu 
to  Eakl/rUh  (cftlled  AUffrid  by  Bedty,  king  of  the  N^rthmmbriami.  a 
ihort  time  before  the  ebboff  death,  in  706.  <*  Adimmamum  wmr' 
tuuM  MM  paulh  pott  suam  hgationem  ad  Al4frid%imf  mmo  DCCT, 
d^unctum^  tesU  Beda  in  lib,  ?.  cop.  10.  anno  regnisui  vigeiimto  ■acidhiw 
impleto"  (Vide  Mabillon,  AcU  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Sec.  3.  Par.  3.  p.  MU. 
X.  Pur.  1678.) 
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provinces  of  our  island,  no  instance  of  the  pointed  chap. 
Mtjfk  adorned  those  ecclesiastical  establishments 
in  ihe  north,  which,  having  no  connexion  with  the 
Saaums,  were  erected  at  an  earlier  period^  and 
after  a  different  model  ?  It  is  conceived  that  this 
question  cannot  be  answered,  by  urging  that  the 
pointed  styk  originated  in  our  country  from  the 
intersection  of  circular  arches.  The  fact  of  the 
existence  of  pointed  arches,  before  the  period  as- 
signed for  their  invention  in  England,  is  a  plain 
document,  which  cannot  be  superseded':  it 
rests  upon  the  evidence  oi pointed  arches  situate 

(3)  Sm  the  Teiy  rtcnit  bat  nott  Mtisfactory  docidatSon  of  Uiit 
Mkjeek,  by  Uie  Her.  T.  Keniehy  read  before  tbe  Sodetj  of  Aotiqaa- 
rieiy  Jtfoy,  II9  IS,  and  June  I,  1809,  and  since  publiihed  in  Uie 
XVIth  Tohuiie  of  Uieir  Arehmoloffia.  Speaking  of  the  fuppoeed 
JBmgUA  origin  of  €hihie  arehltecturey  Mr.  Kerrieh  aajt, "  The  late  Mr. 
GUp9m,  I  belitTe,  first  broached  thb  notion,  (5m  OUjrin'§  Northern 
Tow,  voL  I.)  at  least  he  first  dellTered  it  to  tbe  world  in  print :  he 
had  oarer  bean  oat  of  ISngUmd :  he  was  therefore  excusable :  but 
bow  people  who  have  traTelled,  and  had  Yisited  the  other  conntries  of 
Bttroptf  eoold  patroniie  sneh  a  notion,  is  really  surprising:  they 
most  bnowy  unless  they  folantarfly  shnt  their  eyes,  that,  throughont 
the  Low  Gouatrles,  firom  Br.  OiCKm'a  to  Coloohb,  the  old  ehnrches  tare 
all  Oothio  ;  and  many  of  them  immense  stmetares,  and  wonderfolly 
beantiflil ;  snch  as  the  cathedrals  ot Antwerp  and  Meehlin,  8i.  Chuhd^s 
at  .Bmssslr,  and  8t.  Bcvon'e  at  Ohent^  and  numberless  others.  The 
whole  qf  ^wweie  eooered  with  thewt^  hem  Calais  to  Zyons,  wad  quite 
to  the  banks  of  the  HAtne,  where  the  cathedral  of  Stratbwrg  is  emi- 
nenfly  light  and  beaotifal.  Tbe  cathedral  and  charoh  of  St,  NietAte 
at  ilMaw,  tbe  cathedrals  of  Amiene^  Rouen,  and  EvreuXj  are  also  well 
known  aa  boildings  of  extraordinary  dimensions  and  degance  in  this 
style  of  ardiitectare.     According  to  Pohm*$  Voyage  de  JEepaiUi,  and 
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c^^i"-  in  countries  then  nnkhown  to  iEngUskmen  ;  as  in 
the  Tombs  of  Orientai  Tartary ;  also  o(*pfrimUd 
arches  in  JEgypt  and  in  the  Holy-Land^  in  the  ex* 
amp^s  already  alluded  to  ;  and  there  are  othen 
which  hate  not  been  adduced;  The  roof  of  a 
chamber  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  SaccAra^  in 
Egypi^  is  so  constructed ,  that  the  section  of .  it 
would  exhibit  a  lancet  form  ;  the  sides  being  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees^.  But 
eren  with  referencie  to  buildings  erected  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  especially  tathe  mMqne  and 
sepulchre  of  Sultan  Zahir^  nealr  the  eastern  gate 
of  Catr<f^  will  the  assumption  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient to   account  for  the  pointed  arches  they 


the  ifritiiigt  of  bCiwrtriiTdltn,  Iht  eM»ls  Ibe  "naej  Mme  ia  mwtj  kfaqp- 
doni  of  SpAni .V  Mr.  Kernel  tim  proret  it§  eslttedeei  umI  doMHMM 
its  remUns,  ov«r  all  Gbbmakt  bod  iTALt.  See  ChtmvaikmB  tlk 
Ooihk  BvUMmft  nnd  ArtkUeetwn^hi'ifm  fiM.  T.  KerrkU^  t^rimiimi 
l^brarktnqfiht  Unbfti^yof  CamMtlieiM.A.,  F.9.A.  Jtnkmih 
logimj  voL  XVI.  p.  890,  W  teq.    Land.  181 1. 

(1)  The  kmthor  hiimetf  mw  this  r6of,  fai  his  sabsc^Mnt  vistt  to 
tho^  PfHtmUt;  but  having  neglected  to  notice  It  In  Ids  Jo«nal«  md 
preseiiring  oAlj  n  doobtfU  reeoUeetlon  of  the  ihet,  be  eomuited  Iris 
firlend  BunkkHrdt,  now  traTClllng  in  .Sffffpit  uiNm  the  sab)6et  df  Hs 
existctfee.  The  f<dIowlng  is  an  Bztraet  IWmb  'a  Letter^  dated  CUr«» 
July  10,  18)6,  eontalning  Mr.  Surdkhardi*9  answer.  ''Hioto  is  a 
large  room  in  one  of  the  Pymmidf  to  tba  mmth  of  tlMse.  whloh  toe 
^omnbnly  called, '  Pipramkb  qf  Saeoaray  the  rpOf  of  which  is  fismed 
by  the  inclination  of  tile  two  sidM ;  which  meet  aboto,  at  an  kaffm  of 
about  sixty  or  sixty-five  degrees."    Burtkhardt't  MS.  LttUr. 

(3)  Vid.  Mu»eum  WortUyanum,  p.  87.    Land.  1794     Oalipli 
lived  ia  the  twAJ'th  cantury. 
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ejJHbit;tlmt''theC)b£pAwhoboihtheid,pef*%if  ^h^^* 
employed  some  Chri$tia!n  slaves  in  the  work"  The 
sitpposilioii  itself  iikTolves  aa  absurdity  ;  for  if 
an  intolerant  Moslem  had  given  such  a  prefe* 
rence  to  Christians  who  were  his  slaves jthene  men. 
mu0t  bare  been  snpernaturally  inspired  with 
arebiU$Aural  knowledge  for  the  undertaking. 

Acre  has  been  deseribed  as  the  scene  of  a 
very  interesting  story  in  JBngUsh  history,  which 
may,  howe?er,  be  destitute  of  any  real  founda* 
tiott  in  truths  It  is  related  by  Speed^^  that 
Bbanatf  wife  of  Edsoard  the  Firsts  here  drew 
the  poison  from  her  husband's  arm,  after  he  had 
been  poignarded  by  an  assassin ;  applying  her 
lips  to  the  wound.  *<  Pitie  it  is,**  says  Fuller*,  ^*  so 
pr^ty  a  storie  should  not  be  true  (with  all  the 
miracles  in  Love's  legends)  !  and  sure  he  shall 
get  himself  no  credit,  who  undertaketh  to  con- 
fnte  a  passage  so  sounding  to  the  honour  of  the 
sex^ ;  yet  can  it  not  stand  with  what  others  have 
written^ — How  the  physician,  who  was  to 
dsesse  ins  wonnds,  spake  to  the  Lord  Edmutul 


(9>  S«  4pm#«  Hbt.  of  U^Mml  A«  Fine. 

(4)  Arfbr^  HMorie  flf  Um  BOj  Wvn,  book  iv.  chap.  30,^  SSD- 


(5)  Sat  Fmt,  IfvtynikiK.  p.  S97. 
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^A^-  and  the  Lord  John  Voyiie,  to 'take  away  Ladie 
'^'^^^'O"  lienor  out  of  the  prince's  presence^  leM  her 
pitie  should  be  cruel  towards  hiniy  in  not  suf- 
fering h|j»  MreB  tO'  b^  4earebed  to  Tthe  x}dibk. 
And   though  slie^^ci^ed'  oiut,  '«nd  ' wrong:  her 
hands, '  Madame,^said  they,  ^be^eontented^  it  is 
better  that  one  wotnai^  should    weep  a  little 
while,  than  that  all  the  realm  oi  England  shonid 
lament  a  great  season  :^  and  so  they  conducted 
hei^out^f  the  plaee."*    The.  tradition,  howerver, 
which,  after  all,  is  not  disproved  by  the  'evi- 
dence FuUet  has  adduced,  has  given  rise  to  on^ 
of  the    finest  specimens   of  modem  scnlplnre 
existing  in  the  world  :^  and  as  it  affords,  per* 
haps,  the  only  remaining  proof  of  the  surprising 
Anecdote  abilities  of  an  English  artist  (snatched  from  the 
M^^^  pursuit  of  fame  in  the  very  opening  of  a  career 
•coiptor.    ^IiiqIi  might  have  classed   him  with  the  beiat 
sculptors  of  Ancient  Greece\  the  author  considers 
it  a  patriotic   duty  to  pay  some  tribute  to  its 

(I)  Tlie  work  of  John  Deare,  who,  at  a  very  early  period  of  Iffe, 
■  attained  to  a  turprbing  'degree  of  perfection  in  sculptare  and  detkgn. 
Be  dM  a  ftw  .yean  ago,  at  Somt,  at  Ibe  very  time  mhea  the  flnt 
prooft  of  bit  genius  began  to  obtain  the  patronage  neccwary  for  its 
full  developemeot.  The  particular  work  alluded  to  is  a  bas-relieC 
execnted  in  the  marble  of  Carranu  Jt  was  purchased  by  Sir  CorhH 
Cwhdt  an  English  baronet,  aad  belongs  now  to  bis  ooUeetkwn.  Tkis 
brief  allusion  to  a  young  artist,  who  would  have  been  an  honour  to 
his  country,  is  perhaps  the  only  biographical  document  concerning  him 
lllrrly  to  be  made  public. 
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tnerilk  and,    thereby,   to    the    memory  of   its   chap. 
author. 


(  Oar  Yoyage  from  Acre  was  as  prosperous  as  ^^^^  ^ 
the  former  one  liad  been  from  Egypt.  The  se- 
renity of  the  Mediterranean^  ^i  thiif  season  of  the 
year,  is  sarprisnigly  tontrasted  with  the  tre- 
mendons  storms  ^hieh  proTail  daring  the  Yernal 
and  antomnal  equinoxes.  We  steered  for  JBgyjH 
with  erery  sail  extended ;'  bat  were  inkpelled  by 
soch  gentle  breeaeflb  that  the*  motttm  of-  the 
frigate  was  scarcely  perceptible.  On  the  twenty- 
first  <rf  Julp^'at  seven  o'clock  p.m.  we  w^re 
under  weigh,  and  about  ten  came  to  anchor  off 
Cajm  CarmeL  The  next  morning,  at  four  a.  m. 
we  made  sail  again,  and  continued  our  progress 
all  that  day  and  the  following  night,  without  any 
occurrence  worth  notice.  On  the  morning  of 
July  the  twenty -fourth,  at  seven  a.  m.  the  Island 
af  Cyprus  was  visible,  bearing  n.  n.  w.  distant 
ten  or  eleven  leagues.  At  five  a.  m.  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  same  island  was  still  in 
view,  and  nearly  at  the  same  distance,  bearing 
N.  and  by  e. 

July  the  twenty-sixth,  at  seven  p.  m.  we  hailed 
the  Thisbe  frigate.  This  day,  being  Sunday ^  we 
accompanied   Captain   Culocrhouse  to  the  gun- 
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CHAP,  room^  to  dine  there  with  bis  officers,  according 
Sg^>s/^^  to  his  weekly  custom.  As  we  were  beginong 
wktehlbe-  ^"^  dinner,  the  voice  of  a  sailor  employed  in 
SltntrTiif  heaving  the  lead  was  Bdddenly  beard  >  cali&ig 
M  half  four  r  The  Captain,  starting  up,  reached 
the  deck  in  an  inatant ;  and  alitaost  as  qntokly 
putting  tihe  ship  in  stays,  she  went  abotiti 
Every  seaman  on  board  thonght  she  would  *  be 
stranded;  ag  she  caiHe  about^  all  the  auriace  of 
the  Water  exhibiting  a  thick  black  mud :  and  tlm 
extended  ao  widely,  that  the  appearance  resem- 
bled an  Aland.  At  the  same  time,  no  land  was 
really  visible,  not  even  from  the  masi^head,  nor 
was  there  any  notice  of  such  a  shallow  in  toy 
chart  on  board.  The  foot  is,  as  we  Iteanied 
afterwards,  that  a  sUratum  of  '■  mud,  extending 
for  many  leagues  off  the  moiiths  of  the  :2Vtie; 
exists  in  a  moveable  deposit  star  the  coast  ctf 
Egypt^  and,  when  recently  shifted  hy  curreAts^ 
it  sometimes  reaches  quite  to  the  sur&ee,  so  as 
to  alarm  mariners  with  sudden  shallows,  where 
the  charts  of  the  Mediterranean  promise  a  const* 
derable  depth  of  water,  lliese  shaUows^  hew-» 
ever,  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dangerous ; 
vessels  no  sooner  touch  them,  than  they  are 
dispersed  ;  and  a  frigate  may  ride  secure,  where 
the  soundings  would  induce  an  inexperienced 
pilot  to  believe  her  nearly  aground.     In  the 
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evetoing  of  \\m  day  we  made  land,  and  saw  the   chap. 
eastern  fori  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Damiaia  \^s/> 
branch  of  the  NUe^ 
or  eight 


Juhf  the  twenty-eeventh,  at  ten  a.  x.  we  were 
employed  in  aadweriDgBignalB  from  the  Heroine ; 
and  it  was  very  interesting  to  as  landsmen,  to 
observe  the  faeility  with  which  the  commanders 
of  frigates,  separated  from  each  other  by  such 
an  immense  distance  that  their  vessels  were 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  held  a 
conversation  with  each  other.  We  had  calm 
weather  with  light  breezes  during  this  and  the 
following  day :  no  land  was  visible.  July  the 
twenty-ninth,  observed  a  strange  cutter  to 
leeward,  alld  land  bearing  s.  w.  and  by  s.  sup- 
posed to  be  cape  Brulej  distant  six  or  seven 
mifes.  J^y  the  thirtieth,  about  three  p.  m.  we 
made  land  from  die  mast  head,  which  proved 
to  be  Cape  Berelos^  bearing  s.  s.  w.  distant  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  town  of  Rasetta  being 
at  the  same  time  w.  and  by  s.  half  su  distant  ten 
or  eleven  miles. 

Juhf  the  thirty -first,  a  calm  and  a  strong 
current  compelled  us  to  anchor  east  of  Rosetta^ 
in  five  fathoms  and  a  half  water.      On   the 
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CHAP,  following  morning,  being  the  first  of  August^  at 
Vi^^^^B^ven  A.  M.  weighed,  and  made  sail.  At  four 
A^gMr^^  P.  M.  saw  the  fleet  off  AbouHr^  and  plainly 
observed  the  Admiral's  ship.  The  same  even- 
ing, at  eight  o'clock,  we  came  to  anchor  nearly 
in  the  station  held  by  the  Romulus  previous  to 
her  sailing  for  the  coast  of  Stria.  Here  we  re- 
ceived the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of 
Cairo^  reports  of  which  had  reached  us  in  Syria. 
Presently  after,  Captain  Clarke  came  alongside, 
in  the  BraakeVs  barge ;  when,  taking  leave  of 
our  kind  friends,  w^e  regained  once  more  a  com- 
fortable berth  within  hid  cabin. 


We   had  not  been   here  many  days,   before 

fcJreceitSi  ^^^  Braakel  received  orders  from  the  Admiral, 

^^y|[^   Lord   Keiths   to   convoy  the  French  prisoners 

to°i5Sr°   captured  at  Rachmanie  and   the  different  forts 

*'^^*'       upon  the  iVifc,  including  the  garrison  of  Cairo,  to 

Marseilles ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  in,  with 

as  many  of  those  prisoners  as  possible,  their 

artillery,  arms,  baggage,  &c.  and  to  sail  with  at} 

possible  expedition.  So  rapid  were  the  measures 

adopted  by  Captain  Clarke  for  this  purpose,' that 

he  was  ready  before   any   of  the  other  vessels 

appointed  to  convey  the  prisoners  had  obtained 

their  cargo  ;  and,  making  the  signal  for  sailing 

to  all  the  convoy,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  on 
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his  voyage,  without  waiting  for  the  other  sbipA.   chap. 
The  sceoe  which  ensued  on  board  the  BraakeU 


upon  the  arrivsd  of  the  French  prisoners,  baffles  priMoen. 
every  effort  of  description.  Strolling  players, 
collected  in  a  bam,  never  exhibited  more 
ludicrous  dresses,  or  a  better  burlesque  of  the 
military  character.  Voltaire^  dressed  in  his 
pasteboard  helmet,  with  his  laced  coat  and  long 
diriy  ruffles,  to  represent,  in  one  of  his  own 
plays,  the  person  of  Alexander  the  Great j  was  a 
hero,  compared  with  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
French  army.  There  were  many  who  made 
their  appearance  with  the  most  ghastly  visages, 
beneath  helmets  of  all  colours,  covered  with 
horses'  tails  pending  over  their  wrinkled  cheeks 
and  shrugged-up  shoulders.  Every  one  ima^ 
gined  he  should  testify  a  proper  degree  of  spirit, 
and  perhaps  ingratiate  himself  with  a  British 
crew,  by  the  ejaculation  of  some  English  oath, 
as  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  upon  the  quarter-deck. 
When  they  were  all  drawn  up,  in  three  lines,  to 
be  reviewed,  and  their  respective  berths  were 
assigned  to  them,  some  of  the  new  comers  were 
found  to  be  abandoned  women,  wretchedly 
dressed  in  the  tattered  habits  of  French  soldiers. 
Other  females,  more  pitiable,  came  also  in  men's 
clothes ;  but  these  were  Georgian  and  Cirausian 
girls,  once  the  secluded  pride  of  Turkish  Charems^ 
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CHAP,  but  afterwards  the  more  lameDtable  slaves  of 
the  lowest  rabble  of  the  French  army.  They 
were  desirous  of  going  anywhere^  rather  than 
to  remain  in  Eqtpt,  where  they  were  sure  of 
being  immolated  by  the  first  Moskt^  they  might 
encounter. 

As  soon  as  matters  were  somewhat  adjuste^y 
and  the  wounded  men  takep  care  of  (among 
whom  there  were  a  few  in  sq  terrible  a  condition 
that  they  died  upon  the  following  day),  a  depu- 
tation, ffom  all  the  prisoners,  waited  upon  the 
Captain,  to  offer  him  a  band  of  music  every  day 
dqring  dinner ;  and  requesting  his  permission 
to  exhibit  a  club'<farme$f  for  fencing,  every 
morning,  and  a  canUdie  every  evening.  Never 
W9fl  there  any  thing  to  equal  the  gaiety  and 
goo4-humpur  of  the  poor  Frenchmen.  All 
animosity  was  laid  asifle;  singing,  danciqg, 
fencing,  and  actipg,  became  the  order  of  the  day ; 
even  tf^e  ^qfinded,  when  able  to  come  upoq  ^eckt 
shewed  i^gus  of  th^  joy  which  an|m4|tfsc)  their 
cpmxades  in  the  thoqghts  of  returning  to  France^ 
They  wpuld  d^  any  thing  to  gratify  the  Engliak 
officfirg  and  men.  Sometimest  when  thfsir  band 
played  ^'  Ood  ^pe  the  King^^  the  members  of 
the  theatrical  party,  in  the  forecastle,  sang  out, 
in  l^oken  Mnglisl^  '*  Spid  hm  victarhus  T 
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The  moment  came,   ho^rever.  which   was  to   chap. 

I. 
create  a  pause  in  all  this  mirth.     The  Braaiel 


got  under  weigh ;  aod  a  stiflf  gale  causing  more 
motion  than  suited  either  the  clmk-cTarmes  or 
the  canUdief  every  Frenchman  was  indisposed. 
Nothing  was  then  heard  but  groans  and  curses. 
All  the  instruments  were  out  of  tune ;  and  the 
deck  was  soon  abandoned  ~  to  the  active  sailors 
belonging  to  the  ship's  crew.  It  had  been  Cap- 
tain CSIorib'tf  intention,  in  tacking  out  of  Abaukar 
Roads^  to  put .  us  on  board  the  Sultan  Selmit 
commanded  by  the  Qgmdan  Pasha^  with  whom 
we  were  acquainted;  but  this  proved  to  be 
impracticable.  To  our  very  great  constema- 
tios,  we  found  ourselves  upon  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  of  Auguit^  so  far  advaneed  in  the 
voyi^e  to  France,  thftt  we  were  already  out  of 
sight  of  the  fleet.  The  Captain  told  us  there  was 
only  this-  alternative ;  either  to  go  with  him  to  a«^ 
Mar9eUk$f  or  to  accept  of  a  small  boat,  which  he  ^i^ 
wmild  willingly  give  ¥(s,  and,  in  thiSf  run  before  v^«ito;. 
the  wind  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Nile^  The  turbq- 
lent  appearance  of  the  sea  did  not  at  all  teippt 
ua  to  try  so  hamrdous  an  experiment  as  the  last ; 
for  if  we  had  so  done,  aid  had  escaped  the  con- 
sequences of  our  Qwu  igqorance  among  moun- 
tainous waves,  we  should  inevitably  have 
perished  in  the  surf  upon  the  coast.    We  therefore 
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CHAP,  could  only  lament  the  loss  of  our  intended 
wN/<^  journey  in  JEgypt,  and  retire  into  the  cabin  with 
General  Za  Orange,  to  whom  we  made  known 
our  very  embarrassing  situation.  While  we 
were  thus  ruminatiug  upon  the  unexpected 
change  in  all  our  plans,  a  cry  upon  deck  an- 
nounced that  a  sail  was  in  sight,  standing 
towards  AbouAir.  This  proved  to  be  the  Diadem^ 
of  64-guDs,  Captain  Larmour,  from  Cyprus^  with 
wood  and  water,  which  presently  drew  near  to 
us,  and  was  hailed  from  the  BraakeL  We  re- 
quested a  passage  to  the  fleet :  this  was  granted, 
and  with  some  difficulty  we  got  on  board*  Here 
we  found  Colonel  Capper,  the  bearer  of  overland 
despatches  from  India  to  the  British  army  in 
Egypt.  He  gave  us  an  account  of  his  very  ardu- 
ous expedition ;  and  communicated  some  interest- 
i  ng  particulars,  concerning  the  existence  of  ancient 
j^oft!<V^  ^^^V^*^  superstitions  in  Mount  Lihanus,  particu- 
?p^  larly  those  of  Venus  or  Astaroth.  These  were 
xvftamtf.  alluded' to  in  the  preceding  Volume* ;  and  as  a 
renewal  of  the  subject  here  might'  be  deemed 
irrelevant,  the  author  has  reserved  his  observa- 
tions upon  Colonel  Cappet^s  discovery  for  the 
Appendisfi:  it  relates  to  a  very  interesting 
relique  of  the  ancient  mythology  of  Syria. 

(1)  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  204.     Note  1. 

(2)  See  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No.  I. 
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Upon  onr  return  to  the  fleet,  Captain  Larmour  chap. 
qccompanied  Colonel  Capper  to  the  Admiral's  ^  ^* 
ship;    and  we  revisited   the   CereSf   where  we 
.found  our  valuable  friend    Captain   Russelj  to 
the  "great  grief  of  his  officers  s^nd  crew,    and 
all  who.  had  the  happiness  of  IjLnowing  him^  in 
such  a  state  of  indisposition  as  put  an  end  to 
every  hope  of  his  recovery.     We  hud  much  dif- 
6ouIty  in  obtaining  a  passage  to  Jtosetta  on  board 
one  of  the  dferms^  or  boats  belonging   to  the 
Nile  ;  but,  at  length,  permission  was  granted  us 
to  sail  in  one  of  these  vessels,  from  the  Eurus^ 
Captain  Guion^   who  treated  us  with  that  po- 
liteness we  had  so  often  experienced  from  the 
offieers  of  the  British  Navy.     We  left  the  Bay 
of  AbauAiTf  August  the  eight,  about  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.     As  we  drew  near  to  the  Masetta  mouth  of  i>angeioaf 
the  iVt/e,  we  observed  that  the  signal-boat  was  tho  Bar  at 
not  out".     So  many  lives   had   been  lost  upon  of  them! 
the  bar  by  not  attending  to  this  circumstanoe^ 


(S)  During  tlie  J^^Han  Expcdltioii,  a  boat  with  a  ■igaal  flag  vat 
alwaja  anchored  on  the  oattide  of  the  month  of  tha  Niltf  when  the 
surf  upon  the  bar  wai  pamble. 

(4)  Scarcely  a  duy  clapted,  during  our  flrat  ftoit  to  IiaM0tUi,  la  wLldi 
t^foe  \hm  were  not  sacrificed,  owing  to  the  inattention  paid  to  the 
signal.  It  was  even  aii>ertedy  that  the  luea  of  men  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  including  thoee  botli  of  tlie  army  and  navy,  who  were  here  sacri- 
fired,  wa4  greater  tlian  the  total  of  onr  Iom  in  all  the  engagements  that 
lonik  place  with  the  Frsmch  troops  in  Egypt, 

VOL.  V.  D 
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CHAP,  and   such    positive  injunctions    issued   by   the 
J*     <  Commander-in-chief  agaiust  attempting  to  pass 
when  the  signal  was  removed,  that  we  supposed 
the  Arabs  belonging  to  the  djerm  would  take  us 
back   to  the   fleet     The   wind   was,    however, 
against  our  return ;  and   the  crew  of  the  boat 
persisted   in   saying  that  a   passage  was  prac- 
ticable.    It  was  accordingly  attempted  ;  but  the 
surf  soon   drove   us    back,    and   we  narrowly 
escaped  being  overwhelmed    by  it.     A  second 
attempt  was  then  made,  nearer  to   the  eastern 
side  of  the  river's  mouth.     We  prevailed  upon 
some  English  sailors,  who  were  on  board,  to  let 
the  Arabs  have  their  own  way,  and  not  interfere 
with   the   management  of  the   djemij   however 
contrary  it  might  seem  to  their  usual  maxims. 
Never  was  there   a  more  fearful  sight,  nor  a 
scene  of  greater  confusion,  than  ensued  when 
we  reached  the  middle  of  the  tremendous  surf 
a  second  time.    The  yells  of  the  Arabs,  the  oaths 
of  the  sailors,   the  roaring  of  the   waters,  the 
yawning  gulphs   occasionally   disclosing  to  us 
the  bare  sand   upon   the  bar,   while  we  were 
tossed  upon  the  boiling  surf,  and,  to  complete 
the  whole,  the  spectacle  afforded   by  another 
djemi  swamped  and  wrecked   before  our  eyes, 
as   we  passed   with   the   velocity  of  lightning, 
unable  to  render  the  least  assistance,  can  never 
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be  forgotten.  We  had  ofteu  read  accounts  of  chap. 
dangerous  surf,  in  books  of  voyages,  but  enter-  '* 
tained  no  notion  in  any  degree  adequate  to  the 
horrors  which  mariners  encounter  in  such  a 
situation  ;  nor  is  there  any  instance  known  of  a 
more  frightful  surf  than  this  river  sometimes 
exhibits,  by  its  junction  with  the  Mediterranean. 
No  sooner  had  we  gained  a  certain  point,  or 
tongue  of  land,  advancing  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  river  towards  the  northwest,  than 
a  general  shout  from  the  Arabs  announced  that 
every  danger  was  over: — ^presently  we  sailed 
as  serenely  along  as  upon  the  calmest  surface 
of  any  lake.  The  distance  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  from  the  station  of  the  British  armament  is 
considerable ;  but  while  we  remained  at  anchor 
in  the  Bay  of  Ahoukir^  we  could  perceive  the 
ships  stationed  near  to  the  Boccaz ;  and  in  like 
manner  we  here  observed  the  masts  of  the  fleet 
in  the  bay. 

As  we  entered  the  Nile^  we  were  amused  by 
seeing  an  Arab  fishing  with  the  sort  of  net 
called  in  England  a  casting-net:  this  without 
any  difference  either  in  shape,  size,  or  mate- 
rials, he  was  throwing  exactly  after  our  manner, 
which  may  be  urged  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
this  mode  of  Bshing.     Pelicans  appeared  in  great 

D    2 
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CHAP,  number  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  also  that 

^*_  ^  kind  of  porpoise  which  is  called  dolphin  in  the 

Levant ;  this  may  be  seen  sporting  in  the  Nile^ 

as  high  up  as  the  town  of  Rosetta.     The  first 

object,  after  entering  the  Rosetta  branch,  is  the 

Fort  St,    Castle,  or  Fort  St.  Julian.     In  dis:Gnn&:  for  the 

Julian,  .  &&      & 

fortifications  of  this  place,  the  French  discovered 
the  famous  Tiiple  Inscription  now  in  the  British 
Museum' :  this  will  be  ever  valuable,  even  if  the 
only  information  obtained  from  it  were  confined 
to  a  solitary  fact ;  namely,  that  the  hieroglyphic 
characters  do  exhibit  the  writing  of  the 
PRIESTS  of  Egypt^.  This  truth  will  now  no 
longer  be  disputed;  therefore  the  proper  ap- 
pellations for  inscriptions  in  these  characters, 
ought  rather  to  be  Hierograms^  than  Hieroglyphs. 
A  surprising  niimber  of  Turkish  gun-boats  were 
stationed  opposite  to  Fort  St.  Julian  at  the  time 
we  passed  ;  and  when  the  beautiful  prospect  of 
Rosetta  opened  to  our  view,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  river,  in  front  of  the  town,  appeared  also 
covered  with  gun-boats  and  with  djenns. 

Upon   our  arrival,   at  five   o'clock  p.  m.   we 


(1)  See  pp.  6,  7.  Chap.  I.  of  Volamc  IV.  Sto.  edit. 

(2)  See  the  wonis  of  the  Oreek  inscription  upnn  that  stone,  TOIC 
TE  *lEPOI2  rPAMMAXlN. 
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found  an  amusing  proof  of  the  effect  of  war  an-  chap. 
nihilating  all  civil  distinctions.     The  house  we      '' 
had  formerly  occupied  was  full  of  sailors^  sol-srateof 
dieTBj  and  other  tenants ;  our  apartments  had  in  UoMetia. 
been   converted  into  Charems,  and  were  filled 
with  Georgiaih  Circassian^  and  Egyptian  girls ; 
these  we  found  sitting  unveiled  upon  the  floor  ; 
some   working    embroidery,    others  chattering 
and  laughing.     One  of  them,  a  beautiful  female, 
taken  from  a  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  exhibited 
a   fine  countenance  disfigured  with  those   blue 
scars  which   were  described  in   the  account  of 
Bethlehem.    They  were  marks,  as  she  pretended, 
which  entitled  her  to  a  very  high  consideration 
among  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert.     These  women 
had  been  presented  by  the  French  prisoners  to 
the    officers  and  men  of  our  army  and   navy. 
They  appeared  to  be  as  much  at  home,  and  as 
tranquil,  in  the  protection  of  their  new  masters, 
as  if  they  had  been  thus  settled  for  life.     The 
most  lamentable  part  of  the  story  is,  that  when 
our    people  were  compelled  to  abandon  them 
they  were  put  to  death  by  the   Moslems.     A 
woman  who   has  admitted  the  embraces  of  a 
Christian  is  never  afterwards  pardoned.     It  is 
lawful,  and  deemed  laudable,  for  the  first  Turk 
or  Arab  who  meets  with  her,   to   deprive  her 
instantly  of  life.     In  this  scene  of  confusion  we 
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CHAP*  were  constrained  to  take  up  our  abode;  there 
^*  being  no  alternative;  until  we  could  complete 
our  preparations  for  a  voyage  up  the  Nile  to 
Chrand  Cairo.  Indeed,  we  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  such  accommodations  \  considering 
the  disordered  state  of  affairs  at  this  time  in 
Rosetta.  We  hired  a  djerm  in  the  evening  of 
our  arrival ;  and  made  application  the  next  day, 
August  9th9  to  the  Commissary  of  the  army,  for 
his  permission  to  purchase  provisions,  in  the 
market.  This  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing. The  Commissary  seemed  to  consider,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  at  this  critical  juncture, 
every  application  which  did  not  relate  to  the 
business  of  the  army,  as  an  unwarrantable  in- 
tnision.  Some  degree  of  rudeness,  however,  in 
the  manner  of  his  refusal,  struck  us  the  more 
forcibly;  as  we  had  experienced  the  greatest 
civilities  from  his  worthy  predecessor,  who  had 
recently  fallen  a  victim  to  the  effects  of  the  cli- 
matct  Having  urgent  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Commanders-in-chief,  both  of  the 
army  and  of  the  navy,  we  made  our  situation 
known  to  Mr.  Wills^  purser  of  Captain  jRussePs 
ship  the  CereSy  then  acting  as  Commissary  for  the 
fleet,  who  interested  himself  warmly  in  our 
behalf.  To  his  kindness  we  were  indebted  for 
being  able  to  prosecute  our  intended   voyage 
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with   expedition  as  well  as  with  comfort ;  and,  chap. 
indeed^  without  his  aid  we  should  uot  have  been       '* 
allowed  the  use  even  of  the  djerm  which  we  had 
engaged  for  the  undertaking. 

We  employed  the  remainder  of  this  day  in 
fitting  up  a  kind  of  tent,  or  cabin,  by  means  of 
mats  and  the  branches  of  palm-trees,  upon  the 
stern  of  our  vessel ;  lining  it  with  our  mosquitoe- 
nets,  to  protect  us  from  the  swarm  of  those 
insects  upon  the  river.  The  inundation  had 
begun,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  was 
thereby  exceedingly  increased.  The  price  of  Price  of 
every  article  ot  provision  had  become  very 
high,  since  our  last  visit  to  Hosetta.  For  half  a 
pound  of  tea  we  were  obliged  to  pay  near  two 
pounds  sterling.  The  difference  between  the 
markets  of  this  place  and  Damiata  was  astonish- 
ing, considering  the  short  distance  that  separated 
the  two  towns.  This  will  appear  in  stating  the 
value  of  a  dollar;  which  in  Rosetta^  was  equi- 
valent, either  to  half  a  sheep^  or  to  three  geese^  or 
four  fowls^  or  eight  hundred  eggs.  In  Damiata,  for 
the  same  sum,  might  be  purchased,  either  two 
sheep^eixgeesej  ivfelvefowbjOr  eight  hundred  eggs. 
The  coffee  of  Mochas  when  Rosetta  was  first  cap- 
tured, might  be  obtained  almost  for  nothing; 
but  it  had  been  all  sold,  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
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was  sent  in  presents  to  ^England.     One  of  the 
most  curious  sights  in  Hosetta  was  the  manufac- 
MannfacT  t^re  of  this  article.     After  roasting  the  coffee,  it 
c^^.      is  pounded    in   immense  iron    mortars;  three 
Arabs  working  at  a  time,  with  enormous  pestles, 
each  as  large  as  a  man  can  raise.     The  capacity 
of  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  being  only  equal  to 
the  reception  of  one  of  these  at  a  time,  the  pes« 
ties  are  raised  according  to  the  measure  of  an 
air  sung  by  an  attendant  Arab,  who  sits  near  to 
the  mortar.     The  main  purport  of  this  curious 
accompaniment  of  their  labour  is,  to  prevent 
the   hand  and  arm  of  a   boy,  kneeling  by  the 
mortar,    from    being  crushed    to    atoms.     The 
boy's  arm  is  always  within  the  mortar,   which 
allows   room  for  each  pestle    to   pass   in   turn 
without  bruising  him,  if   he  place  it  in  time 
against  the  side   of  the   vessel ;  but,   as  after 
every  stroke  he  must  stir  up  the  powder  at  the 
bottom  with  his  fingers,  if  the  precise  period  of 
each  blow  were  not  marked  by  the  measure  of 
the  song,  his  arm  would  be  struck  off.     Intoxi- 
cation,  happily,  is  a  vice  with  which  Arabs  are 
unacquainted  ;  or  else,  the  constant  attention  of 
a  whole  party,  thus  employed,  being  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  poor  child,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived what  the    consequences  of  drunkenness 
would  be,    in   a  manufactory    where  many   of 
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these  mortars  are  used.     A  sight  of  this  process  chap. 
is  sufficient  to   explain   the  cause  of  the  very       ^* 
impalpable  nature  of  the  coffee  powder  used  in 
Turkey  ;  where  the  infusion  more  resembles  the 
appearance  of   chocolate^   than    of  coffee,  as  we 
prepare  them  for  beverage  in  England. 

After  visiting  this  manufactory,  we  went  to  Carious 
scQ  a  building  of  very  great,  although  of  un-  Pointed 
known  antiquity,  used  as  a  warehouse  for 
keeping  stores.  It  has  a  vaulted  stone  roof, 
with  the  remarkable  appearance  of  pointed 
arches,  caused  by  imitating  the  intersection  of 
palm-branches :  the  sculptured  trunks  of  the 
trees,  whence  these  ramifications  proceed,  are 
represented  as  being  stationed  in  the  four 
comers,  and  by  the  sides,  of  the  vaulted  cham- 
ber. This  curious  architectural  relique  has 
never  been  noticed  nor  described  by  any 
author ;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  learn  either 
the  age  of  the  building,  or  its  original  use. 
Quaresmitis  is  altogether  silent  upon  the  subject. 
He  says  only  of  antient  Roselta,  that  it  was 
called  ScHEiDA*.  This  place  may  soon  become 
of  more  importance  than  it  is  at  present;  in  con- 
sequence of  the  totaf  cessation  of  pilgrimages 


(1)  '*  Ab  antiques,  ut  in  inundi  thcatro  Icgitur,  Scheida  fuit  appel- 
IdU.  Quarftmii E ueid.  Terr.  Sanet,  torn.  IT.  p.  1008.    Aniv.  1659." 
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CHAP,  to  Mecca.    The  Wahahee  Arabs  have  destroyed 

^*      all  the  wells  which  formerly  supplied  the  cara- 

Probabie   yans  with  Water;   and    nothing    less  than  an 

qosnee  of  army  is  necessary  for  their  restoration'.     Qua- 

raption  of  rcsmus.  in  mentioning  the  estimation  in  which 

N^m^m  Pil- 

grimage.  JRosetto^  as  the  birth-place  of  Mohammed^  is  held 
by  the  Moslems^  long  ago  predicted,  that  when- 
ever the  journeys  to  Mecca  were  interrupted,  it 
would  become  the  resort  of  Ma$lem  pilgrims*. 
For  the  reception  of  such  a  multitude,  Masetta  is 
much  better  provided  then  Mecca;  for  it  is 
attested  by  all  travellers*,  and  among  these 
by  our    countryman    Sandys\  that  **  no  place 


(1)  "It  St  now  five  jmn tiooe  the  Wahabet$  have  prerented Uie 
pilgrims  from  performing  Uieir  Joomey  to  Mecca,  They  bave  de- 
fltroyed  the  cittenif  in  the  Desert;  end  it  is  impuisible  to  have  these 
rqMdred,  without  sending  an  army  to  protect  tlie  workmen.  This 
condition  will  hardly  ever  be  folfllledy  as  there  are  not  more  than 
10,000  soldiers  in  all  Syria  ;  and  the  Wahabee  Chief  has,  at  any  time, 
more  than  100,000  men,  moonted  on  camels,  at  hb  disposaL  The 
interruption  of  thb  pilgrimage  is  considered  by  the  TwrkB  as  a  sign 
of  the  approaching  desolation  of  the  Turldth  Empire."  MS.  Letter 
from  Bwrekhardty  the  J^firiean  Traveller^  dated  Aleppo^  Map  8, 181 1. 

(S)  *'  Fertor  in  partibns  into,  ex  ea  ciTitate  originem  tnuine  Maho- 
metem,  psendo-proi^etam  Torcarum  et  aliomm  Infidelium  capnt ;  ac 
ided  illam  magni  sestimant.  Qnare,  si  Mecha,  nbi  sepnlehmm  didtor 
esse  Mahometis,  k  Chrittianis  eaperetnr,  et  ad  Ulnd  inteidieta  esset 
ipsoram  peregrinatio,  Bosetnm  peregrinarentor.*'  Qwirwem,  JBime. 
T.  S,  tarn.  Ihp.  1008.  Antv,  1639. 

(8)  *'In  optima  uberiqne  regione  sita,  omni  bonomm  genere  ad 
opolente  Tivendum  affloente,  camibuS|  piscibos,  firucUbnSy  Ac*'    IbkL 

(4)  Sandye"  TraTels,  p.  106.    Lend.  1697. 
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under  heaven  is  better  furnished  with  graine,    chap. 
flesh,  fish,  sugar,  fruits,  roots,"  together  with  all  ^^^ 
other  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life. 


During  our  former  visit  to  Rosetta,  we  neg-  ^ 


Bxhibitioii 


the 


lected  to  notice  the  particular  day  of  the*  year  ^l^jf^l 
on  which  a  most  singular  exhibition  of  the  Ser-  ^^^*' 
pent-eaterSf  or  Psyllij  as  mentioned  by   Hero^ 
dotus^   and  many  antient   authors^  took   place. 
A  tumultuous  throng,  passing  beneath  the  win- 
dows   of   our    house,   attracted    our    attention 
towards  the  quay  :  here  we  saw  a  concourse  of 
people  following  men  apparently  frantic,  who, 
with    every    appearance  of   convulsive  agony, 
were  brandishing  live  serpents,  and  then  tearing 
them  with   their   teeth;   snatching  them  from 
each  other's  mouths,  with  loud  cries  and  dis* 
torted  features,  and  afterwards  falling  into  the 
arms  of    the  spectators,   as  if   swooning;    the 
women  all  the  while  rending  the  air  with  their 


(6)  l^emon  tays,  this  exhibiUon  takei  place  doring  the  annual  pro- 
eettlon  of  the  Feati  qf  Ihrakimf  at  Basetta,  He  regretted  not  having 
been  there  at  the  time.  See  Detum'i  TraocU,  JEng,  Edit.  Vol.  1. 
p.  193.  Xofuf.  1803. 

(6)  Herodoi.  lib.  ir.  cap.  173. 

(7)  Strabcn,  Geog.  lib.  xvil.  Luean.  Ix.  ▼▼.  S94,  937.  Pauiian,  lib. 
iz.  c.  14.    Xljo  Cass.  lib.  M.  c.  14.  Aid,  Gell,  lib.  zvi.  c.  1 1,  &c.  &c. 
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CHAP,  lamentations.     Pliny  often  -  mentions  these  jug- 
^L  ^  S^^^^9  ^^^  ^^  their  tricks  have  been  noticed  by 
other  travellers,  it  is  only  now  necessary  to  attest 
the  existence  of  this  extraordinary  remnant  of  a 
very  antient  custom. 


(1)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.Tii.e.9.    lib.  vUi.  c  25.  lib.  xxt.  c.  19. 
lib.  xxTiii.  c.  8. 
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Example  afforded  btf  a  Naval  Officer— Inaccuracy 
in  the  Maps  of  Kgypt — Triple  Harvest  of  the 
Delta — Mode  of  raising  Wafer  from  the  Nile 
— Summer  Habits  of  the  Egyptian  Arabs — 
Ficos  SrcAMORUs — Etesian  Winds — Motdbis 

.  ■ — Dancing  Women — Dbbb — SiitDiONamf  Dbr- 
rGl — Turfash  Cavalry — ArabCSatoma — FotfA 
— Rachmanib — Description  of  the  Country — 
Diseases — Facility  of  visiting  Upper  Egypt — 
KouM  ScHERiFF — Amhus  —  Birds — Singular 
Animal  Appearance — Plants — El  Burbdqiat 
SemariablePheBnomeTum — Tumblers— Abun- 
dance of  Com — Southern  Point  of  the  Delta — 
ArrivalatBvLAC—Viewof  the  Pyramids— Visit 
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to  the  Bets  Effendi — House  of  the  French  In- 
stitute — Jewel  Market  —Interior  of  Cairo — 
Jugglers —  Trees — Incense  —  Gum  Arabic — 
Plagues  of  Egypt — Statistics  of  Cairo — British 
Army  from  India — Dinner  given  hy  the  Cam- 
mander-in-chief— Discovery  made  by  Brahmins 
in  Upper  Egypt — Examinaium  of  an  Abyssinian 
concerning  Bruce*s  Travels — Fidelity  of  that 
Traveller's  Observations  confirmed. 


II. 


CHAP.    W  £  left  Boselta  on  Monday^  August  the  tenths  at 

seven  a  h.  and  called  upon  Captain  Hillyarj 
who  had  the  command  of  some  gun-boats  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  and  whom  we  found  stationed 
upon  the  river,  on  board  one  of  those  vessels. 
His  late  arduous  services,  in  several  engage- 
ments with  the  enemy,  were  then  the  subject  of 
very  general  conversation.  The  Capudan  Pasha^ 
in  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Turkish 
i^folS^V  Government,  had  conferred  upon  him  some 
J>S^  trifling  presents.  But  that  which  particularly 
excited  the  wonder  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
and  which  will  convey  the  name  of  Hillyar  to 
posterity,  with  honours  more  lasting  than  even 
those  obtained  by  his  valour  and  his  victories, 
was  the  example  offered  by  this  distinguished 
oflScer  to  the  navies  of  the  world,  in  proving 
the   possibility   of   fighting  the   battles   of    his 
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country,   and  maintaining  unrivalled  discipline  chap. 
among  his  crew,   without  the   utterance  of  an      ^^- 
oath  by  any  man  on  board  the  ship  he  com- 
manded. 

We  had  convincing  evidence  of  inaccuracy  in  inaccartcy 
our  best  maps  of  the  Delta^  and  of  the  course  of  the  St  B^Jpu 
NUcj  from  the  earliest  comparisons  we  made  in 
the  country.  That  of  Kauffery  published  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1799)  is  extremely  incorrect ;  but  it 
is  less  so  than  preceding  documents.  Soon  after 
leaving  ^ose^/o,  we  passed  some  extensive  canals, 
conveying  water  to  lands  above  the  level  of  the 
river :  these  are  supplied  by  wheels,  sometimes 
turned  by  oxen,  but  more  generally  by  buffa- 
loes. They  are  banked  by  very  lofty  walls, 
constructed  of  mud,  hardened  by  the  sun.  One 
of  them,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  river,  ex- 
tended to  the  Lake  Maadie.  The  land,  thusTripk 
watered,  produces  three  crops  in  each  year ;  the  the iMia. 
first  of  clover,  the  second  of  com,  and  the  third 
of  rice.  The  rice-grounds  are  inundated  from 
the  time  of  sowing  nearly  to  harvest :  the  seed 
is  commonly  cast  upon  the  water,  a  practice 
twice  alluded  to  in  Sacred  Scripture.  Balaam 
prophesied  of  Israel^ j   that   *^  his  seed  should 

(1)  Sumberiixi^.l. 
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CHAP.  BE  IN  MANY  WATERS."     Ill  the  difections  given 
"•      for  charity  by  the  son  of  Davids  it  is  written', 
"  Cast   thy    bread   upon    the    waters  :    for 
thou    shalt    find     it    after     many     days." 
When  the  rice-plants  are  about  two  feet  high, 
they  are  transplanted.     Besides  the  method   of 
Mctiiod  of  raisins  water   into  the   hieh  grounds   near  the 
ter  from    rlver,  by  means  of  buckets  fastened  to  a  wheel, 
where  the  land  is  not  much  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  NUe^  they  use  a  simple,  and  pro- 
bably  a  very  ancient  contrivance*  of  lifting  it  in 
a  basket  lined  perhaps  with   close  matting  or 
with   leather'.     Two  men,   holding  the   basket 
between  them,  by  a  cord  in  each  hand  fastened 
to  the  edge  of  it,  lower  it  into  the  NUe,  and  then 
swing  it  between  them  until  it  requires  a  velo- 
city sufficient    to  enable    them   to  throw    the 


(1)  JBeeleMiattu  xh  1. 

(3)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter.  They  who  are  interested  in 
tracing  resemblances  between  the  cattoms  of  the  Chinete  and  JBgjfp^ 
fjont,  may  be  informed  that  this  manner  of  irrigating  land,  which 
certainly  possesses  something  of  iingiilarity,  is  practised  upon  the 
rivers  in  CAtncr,  without  the  smallest  difference.  An  engraved  repre- 
sentation of  it  is  given  in  the  account  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy. 
SeevolAl.p.  869.  Load.  1707. 

(3)  Those  baskets  are  made  capable  of  containing  water  without 
lining.  "  The  Mahrea  Arabt  have  the  art  of  making  wicker  baskets 
of  so  close  a  texture,  that  they  carry  in  them,  milk,  water,  and 
bouza."  See  Note  to  p.  IS9  of  Browne's  Trawls,  Lond.  1799. 
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water,  over  a  bank,  into  a  canal  near  the  river,  chap. 
The  regular  continuance  of  their  motion  gives 
them,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  automa- 
ton figures^  rather  than  of  living  beings.  They 
work  stark  naked,  exposed  to  the  sun's  most 
powerful  rays,  during  the  whole  day  ;  repeating 
one  of  their  Arabian  songs :  for  they  seem  to 
have  a  peculiar  air  adapted  to  every  labour. 
As  to  their  summer  clothing,  when  they  wear  ^ 
any,  it  consists  only  of  a  blue  cotton  shirt, 
girded  by  a  belt  round  the  waist.  The  Arabs 
whom  we  saw  occasionally  near  the  river,  whe- 
ther alone  or  in  company,  made  their  appear- 
ance without  any  kind  of  covering.  Sometimes 
they  were  seen  in  parties  of  ten  or  twelve  at  a 
time,  walking  together,  young  and  old,  as  naked 
as  they  were  bom,  without  seeming  sensible  of 
any  indecency  in  their  appearance. 

Fahrenhdfs  thermometer»  observed  in  the 
shade,  this  day  at  noon,  indicated  a  temperature 
of  ninety  degrees.  Our  course,  by  a  very  good 
boat-compass,  given  to  us  by  Captain  Clarke  of 
the  Braakel^  was  at  this  time  south,  half  east.  In 
half  an  hour,  we  found  it  to  be  east  and  by  north. 
We  observed  several  trees  of  a  very  singular 
form :  they  resembled,  by  the  spreading  of  their 
boughs,  the  shape  of  a   fan,  and  looked,  at  a 

VOL.  V.  E 
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CHAP,    distance,  like  enormous  peacocks  with  their  tails 
expanded.     As   we  drew   near  and   examined 


them,  they  proved  to  be,  every  one  of  them,  the 
Fieui  Sy-  Ficus  SycomoruSf  or  Sycamore  Fig ;  and  of  this 
"''"^"^'  species,  although  so  common  in  Egypt^  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  specimen  in  any  British 
herbary,  until  our  return  to  England.  It  attains 
an  enormous  size  near  Cairo ;  particularly  in  the 
Isle  of  MhoudOf  where  some  of  them  appear 
larger  than  the  stateliest  oaks  of  our  forests^ 
The  fruit  resembles  the  common  6g  in  shape ; 
but  it  is  smaller,  very  dry,  insipid,  and  rarely 
eaten.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  trees  in  this 
part  of  Egypt  is  owing  entirely  to  the  north  and 
Bteiian  uorth-wcst,  or  Etcsian  winds,  which  prevail  with 
^'°^'  much  violence,  and  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  As 
this  monsoon  happens  annually,  at  the  period 
of  the  Nile*s  inundation,  the  wonderful  advan- 
tages it  offers  for  (he  commerce  of  the  c«^iaitry 
exceed  any  thing,  perhaps,  known  upon  earth. 
A  vessel,  leaving  Hosetta,  is  driven  by  it  with 
extraordinary  velocity  against  the  whole  foree 
of  the  torrent  to  Cairo^  or  into  any  part  of  Upper 
Egypt.  For  the  purpose  of  her  return,  with 
even  gpreater  rapidity,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  down  mast  and  sails,  and  leave  her  to  be 
carried  against  the  wind  by  the  powerful  current 
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of  the?  river.     It  is  thus  possible  to  perform  ghap. 
thewhxAe  voyage,  from  Bosettaj  to  Buldc  the  \^s^ 
qiiay  of  Cairo^  and  back  again,  with  certainty,  in 
about  seventy  hours ;  a  distance  equal  to  four 
hundred  miles\ 

At  half-past  one  p.m.  we  came  in  view  of 

Uy  sometimes  written  Metubisj  or  Metahu^j  MahMt. 


famous  or  infamous  for  those  dancine- women*  Daneing 

Women. 

cdled  Almehsj  which,  however,  are  common  ill' 
most  parts  of  EgypU  When  the  French  army 
marched  to  CairOi  General  MeMu  halted  here, 
and,^  in  the  true  spirit  of  Ftendi  licentiousness, 
prttending  business  with  the  Sheiks^  but  in- 
reality  to  gratify  himself  and  his  soldiers,  de- 
manded an  exhibition  of  these  prostitutes.  The 
Skdks  of  the  place  wished  to  be  spared,  even  in 
MotuiiSf  the  degradation  attending  a  public  dis- 
plays of  such  dances,  and  raised  difficulties 
against  their  attendance ;  but,  says  Denon\  '*  the 
pnsence  of  the  generals,  and  especially  of  two 
hnndr^  soldiers,  removed  the  obstacles."  In 
order  to  heighten  the  profligate  sensuality  of 


(1)  Skmm  wMkm  the  distanee  from  Bomtta  to  CahrQ  equel  to  90t 
milee.    See  Skmv'*  Trevelf,  p.  S9i.  JUmd.  VIbl. 
(S)  See  Vemnei  Travelt,  ?o1. 1,  p.  77.  Lond.  1808. 
(8)  nild.  pw  78. 
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CHAP,  this  Canopic  festival,  brandy  was  administered 
\^-Jm^  to  the  women  in  large  glasses,  which,  says  the 
same  writer,  they  drank  like  lemonade.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  scene  that  followed,  something 
ensued  which  was  deemed  revolting,  even  to 
the  feelings  of  French  soldiers,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  character istical  of  the  Parisian 
rabblement  who  were  present,  than  of  the  na- 
tural habits  of  the  people  of  the .  country.  As 
we  approached  MotubiSf  our  course  altered  from 
south-east  to  south-west.  According  to  Kauffet's 
map,  the  course  is  south-east  towards  this  place 
from  Rosetta.  We  arrived  at  two  o'clock  p.  h. 
and  observed  here  some  troops  of  JEngli$k 
cavalry ;  but  continued  our  voyage  without 
landing.  Opposite  to  the  town  of  Motubis^  but 
J)ibi.  farther  towards  the  south,  stands  D6h6.  The 
generality  of  these  towns  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Nth  &re  small,  but  there  is  a  pleasing  varie^ 
in  their  appearance ;  for  they  have  no  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  although  all  of  them  be 
shaded  by  groves  of  date  aqd  sycamore.  We 
Sindion  passcd  Sxndion  and  Derrdly  two  towns  opposite 
and  err^.  ^^  ^^j^  Other,  ou  different  sides  of  the   river. 

At  Sindion  we  had  the  pleasing  sight  of  a  party 
Turkith  of  Ihirkish  cavalry  upon  their  march  ;  and  were 
Cavalry,    ^^j^^j^  amused  by  conttidering  the  gratification 

their  appearance  would  afford,  if  we  could  have 
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removed  them,  in  their  full  costume,  to  one  of  chap. 
the  London  theatres.  They  had  their  colours  ^^vi^/ 
flying ;  yellow  and  green.  Passing  through  the 
Tillages,  they  continued  to  beat  small  kettle- 
drums ;  proceeding  always  in  a  sluggardly  man- 
ner, with  their  knees  quite  up  to  their  chins ; 
being  evidently  annoyed  by  a  sihiation  so  hostile 
to  their  natural  indolence  as  that  in  which  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  active  exertion  was  unavoidable. 
Their  ludicrous  appearance  was  a  source  of 
mirth  to  the  Icavalry  of  the  French  army,  even 
in  the  heat  of  battle ;  among  whom  the  order 
for  making  a  charge  was  frequently  expressed, 
according  to  their  natural  levity,  by  the  words 
**-Ba«  le$  PastiquesT  Dawn  wUh  the  Water- 
melons!  alluding  to  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  bulky  swathing  of  their  large  turbans, 
which  give  to  their  heads  something  of  a  simi- 
litude to  those  enormous  melons:  but  of  this 
order  the  Moslems  rarely  awaited  the  result; 
they  fled  as  soon  as  they  heard  it,  in  the  utmost 
dismay  and  confusion. 

The   Arab   crew   of  our  boat  washed   their -^'•«*  Cus- 
toms. 

hands,  faces,  and  teeth,  before  and  after  eating ; 
cleansing  their  teeth  with  wood  ashesst  which 
they  collected  for  this  purpose  from  the  fire  for 
boiling  our  kettle.     The  common  fuel  used  by 
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flH4JP.  theinliabitaiitfi  of  the  country  is  .prepared  from 
t ' imixtuEe  df  camels'  dung^  mud,  ami  straw: 
these  .ingredients,. being  made  intoa  paste,  are 
aoUected  in  the  .form  of  Jballs,  which  .are  after* 
wands  flattened  upon  the  walls  of  their  huts  for 
drying  in  Ae  snn^  and  ihus  ionned  into  circular 
oakes.  From  ^e  ashes^  after  .burning  :these 
eakea,  ihe  Amnumia  is  dbtaiasd,  which,  is  after* 
weirds .  sent  ;to  JEur&pe.  The  process  is  briefly 
and  perspicuously  ilescribed  by  Shawj  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Travels^  About  four  miles  to 
the  south  of  Smdunh  the  NUe  had  overflowed  ks 
banks,  and  was  making  rapid  progress  over  the 
adjoining  fields*  It  began  to  rise  npon  the 
$eoenteenth  day  of  June.  The  canal  of  Cairo  was 
cut  upon  the  eighth  qf  August,  the  day  of  our 
arrival  in  Bosetta  from  the  Holy  Land ;  with 
the  usual  observance  of  public  festivity  ;  the  Nik 
having  then  attained  its  proper  height.  After 
this,  all  the  banks  were  cut,  and  the  dykes 
opened,  .to  receive  the  inundation,  from  Gwro  to 
the  sea^     Our  course  here  was  b.n.b,  towards 


(I)  Collectanea,  No.  X.  p.  480.  Shaw's  Travels,  Ltmd.  1747. 
*  (S)  The  Reader  may  perbape  be  eorioos  to  know  what  the  gymptomt 
are  fai  theiVtttf  (when  at  the  lowest  ebb)  denoUng  the  ineiplent  flood. 
We  were  in  Rosetta  at  the  precise  period  for  making  the  obser?atioB. 
tbis  happened  opon  the  sixteenth  of  May.  For  several  days  before,  the 
water  In  the  river  was  vefy  shallow,  and  seemed  to  atagnate.    Ike 
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the  villi^e  of  Fovui^  falsely  n^eurked  as  a  t6WtK  chap. 
in  all  the  maps.  Soon  afterwards,  we  steered 
aouth-east,  and  passed  that  village.  It  is  rop- 
positc  to  Rachmame^  now  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  action  between  our  troops  and  those  of  the 
enemy  under  General  Le  Grange.  This  officer 
was  raised  by  Buonaparte  from  the  ranks;  high 
respect  is  due  to  him  for  his  conduct  upon  many 
occasions  ;  but,  in  particular,  for  his  subsequent 
humane  and  exemplary  treatment  of  the  wife  of 
one  of  our  commanders  in  the  West  Indies^  who 
became  his  prisoner  while  her  husband  was  en- 
gaged with  him  in  the  warmest  hostilities.  If 
it  be  a  Christian  duty  to  love  our  enemies,  it  ia 
surely  incumbent  upon  every  Englishman  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  actions  which  thus  exalt 
the  character  of  a  soldier  to  that  of  a  bero.~ 
The  JEnglish  flag  was  flying  upon  the  castle  of 
the  fortress  of  Rackmame ;  and  a  party  of  our 
troops  was  stationed  there,  to  guard  the  town.  We 
spoke  to  some  Irish  soldiers,  asking  them  the 
hour.;  and  were  much  amused  by  the  reply.: 
<'  To  be  sure,  at  sunset  is  it  not  Jialf  past  four  ?" 


■mell  of  It  wu  like  tbat  of  an  anwholetome  pool,  and  its  snrfkce  be- 
came pKtCj  covered  with  green  slime.  By  attentirely  obeerring  It 
aboat  this  tune,  a  nomber  of  little  wbirlpoolt,  not  more  than  an  inch 
in  diameter,  might  be  occasionally  noticed,  suddenly  becoming  Tisib]e» 
and  as  anddenly  disappearing.  The  Ardbt  |)olnted  to  these,  as  the 
eadifst  iodieatiQiis  of  the  coming  torrent. 
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CHAP.   Opposite  to  Rachmanie  there  is  a  small  island, 
,^^^,^^i^^  in  the  middle  of  the  river.     A  large  vessel  with 
three  masts  was  stationed  near  the  town.    The 
NiU  is  here  very  broad,  and  the  current  was  at 
this  time  prodigiously  rapid ;  yet  the  strength 
of  the  Etesian  wind  enabled  us  to  stem  its  force, 
and  to  proceed  with  very  great  velocity.     Vil- 
lages,  in  an   almost  uninterrupted   succession, 
tion  of  the  denoted  a  much  greater  population  than  we  had 
imagined  this  country  to  contain.     Upon  each 
side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
we  saw  rich  fields  of  corn  and  rice,  with  such 
beautiful  groves,   seeming  to   rise  out  of  the 
watery  plains,  and  to  shade  innumerable  settle- 
ments in  the  Delta^  amidst  never-ending  planta- 
tions of  melons  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegeta- 
bles, that,  from  the  abundance  of  its  harvests, 
Egypt  may  be  deemed  the  richest  country  in 
the  world.     Such   is   the  picture  exhibited  to 
the  native   inhabitants,   who    are  seasoned    to 
withstand  the  disorders  of  the  country,  and  can 
bear  with  indifference  the  attacks  of  myriads  of 
all  sorts  of  noxious  animals ;  to  whom  mud  and 
mosquitoes,  or  dust  and  vermin,  are  alike  in- 
different; who,  having  never  experienced  one 
comfortable  feeling  in  the  midst  of  their  highest 
enjoyments,  nor  a  single  antidote  to  sorrow  in 
the  depths  of  their  wretchedness,  vegetate,   like 
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the  bananas  and  sycamores  around  them.  But  chap. 
strangers,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  ofvi^v^ 
Northern  conntries,  where  wholesome  air  and 
cleanliness  are  among  the  necessaries  of  life» 
must  consider  Egypt  as  the  most  detestable 
region  upon  earth.  Upon  the  retiring  of  the 
NUe^  the  country  is  one  vast  swamp.  The  at- 
mosphere, impregnated  with  every  putrid  and 
offensive  exhalation,  then  stagnates,  like  the 
filthy  pools  over  which  it  broods.  Then,  too,  w^^^e^ 
the  plague  regularly  begins;  nor  ceases,  until 
the  waters  return  again\  Throughout  the 
spring,  intermitting  fevers  universally  prevail. 
About  the  beginning  of  May,  certain  winds 
cover  even  the  sands  of  the  desert  with  the  most 
di^usting  vermin*.  The  latest  descendants  of 
Pharaoh  are  not  yet  delivered  from  the  evils 
which  fell  upon  the  land,  when  it  was  smitten 
by  the  hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron  :  the  "  plague 


(1)  General  Le  Qnmgt  aanired  ot,  when  on  board  the  BraaM,  that 
Uie  imvaget  In  the  French  army,  caiued  by  the  phigne,  daring  the 
month  of  April,  at  one  time  amoanted  to  an  handred  men  in  a  sbigle 
day. 

(9)  Sir  Sidney  Smiih  informed  the  anUior,  that  one  night,  pre- 
fierring  a  bed  upon  the  sand  of  the  defert  to  a  night's  lodging  in  the 
village  of  Etko,  as  thinking  he  thoald  bo  more  secnre  from  vermin^  he 
fonnd  himselfyin  the  morning,  entirely  corered  by  them.  Lice  and 
teorpkmi  abound  In  all  the  wndy  desert  near  Alexmndria, 
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CHAP,  of  frogs,"  the  ^^  plague  of  lice,"  the  ^  plague  of 
flies,"  the  *^  murrain,  boils,  and  blains,"  prevail, 
80  that  the  whole  country  is  **  corrupted,''  and 

^^THB  DUST  OF  THE  EARTH  BECOMES  UCB, 
UPON  MAN  AND  UPON  BEAST,  THROUGHOUT  THE 

LAND  OF  Egypt/'  This  application  of  the  words 
of  .Sacred  Scripture  affords  a  literal  statement 
of  existing  evils;  such  an  one  as  die  statistics 
of  the  country  do  now  warrant  In  its  justifi- 
cation, an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  testimony 
of  all  those  who  have  resided  in  the  country 
during  the  very  opposite  seasons  of  its  prospe- 
rity and  privation :  during  the  inundatioUf  and 
when  the  flood  has  retired ;  or  before  it  takes 
place,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  the 
period  of  the  overflow,  persons  who  drink  the 
water  become  subject  to  a  disorder  called 
^* prickly  heat:'*  this  often  terminates  in  those 
dreadful  wounds  alluded  to  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  by  the  words  "  boils  and  blains/' 
During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  -AuguMt^ 
many  individuals  are  deprived  of  sight,  owing 
to  a  disorder  of  the  eyes  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try. Europeans,  having  no  other  name  for  it, 
have  called  it  Ophthalmia,  from  the  organs  it 
afflicts.  There  was  hardly  an  individual  who 
did  not  sufier,  more  or  less,  the  consequences 
of  this  painful  malady.     It  commences  with  a 
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aensatkni  as  if  grains  of  sand  had  been  east  into   chap. 
the  eyes^    At  this  season,  also,  the  dysentery  .^v-^ 
Jbc^Qs  to  number   its   victims  4  and   although 
3ome  be  ibttanate  enough  to  escape  the  worst 
efiects  of  this  diwrder,  it  proves  fatal  in  many 
instances*.     A    traveller    may    escape  most  of 
these  evils  by  proper  attention  :  and  if  he  visit 
the  country  so  as  to  profit  by  the  JStenan  winds  ^^^y^  ^^ 
at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  and  hire  a  t&'emt;^^^ 
for  his  constant  residence  upon  /the  river,  heSgyp^- 
may  venture  into  Upper  Mgypt^  and  visit  its  std- 
fendous  remains  of  antiquity  with  greater  ease 
and  comfort  than  he  ever  performed  any  other 
expedition.     The   neverr  failing  .  monsoon  will 
cany  him  along,  sitting  in  a  cool  and  comforta- 
ble cabin^  with  every  convenience  for  reading 
or  writing,  for  food,  or  rest;  and  the  current 
of  the  river  alone  will  operate  as  favourably  for 
his  return.    We  considered  the  time  we  spent 


(1)  It  is  laid  eren  ^et  to  exist  in  this  ooantry,  m  ft  contagions  dis- 
twder  breoght  \rf  imr  vmjltom  Egifpt. 

(ft)  Vi»lwst;|i«icdkBibr  Oito.tarrihle  conplaifit  •rs.flnt  n  twath- 
iiV  of  flnnntl.  In  many  folds,  aboat  the  abdomen ;  and,  secondly,  a 
drink  of  water,  in  whicb  lioe  has  been  boiled,  earefiilly  strained  fttim 
ttegralnaofrieaywhieh  shoald  not  be  eaten.  The  very  wont  eflbets 
maj  be  apptcheoded  from  brandy,  or  any  of  those  beating  cordials 
asoally  administefcd,  by  ignorant  people,  upon  Uiese  occasions.  Rice- 
water  and  alMtemions  diet  are  the  remedies  resorted  to  by  the  Ardbi 
thgparlfes. 
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upon  the  Nile  as  the  most  pleasing  part  of  all 
our  travels ;  but  that  which  was  passed  during 
our  residence  on  shore,  as  the  most  disagreea* 
ble;  notwithstanding  the  commodious  accom- 
modations we  met  with,  in  the  cities  of  JRosettOf 
CairOf  and  Alexandria. 

After  passing  JRacilmanie,  darkness  deprived 
us  of  the  interesting  landscape  with  which 
we  had  been  continually  gratified  during  the 
day.  We  continued  sailing  almost  the  whole 
night,  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  our  steady 
pilot  at  the  helm,  who,  as  master  of  the  d^erm^ 
remained  at  his  post  until  morning  dawned. 
Four  men,  besides  himself,  constituted  the  whole 
of  the  crew ;  all  of  whom  were  Arabs.  During 
the  time  they  remained  in  our  service,  they  were 
diligent,  industrious,  faithful,  always  sober, 
obliging,  and  very  skilful  in  managing  their 
vessel.  When  daylight  appeared,  upon  Satur- 
day, August  the  eleventh^  they  told  us  they  had 
anchored  for  some  time  at  a  village,  fearful  of 
being  boarded  by  pirates  during  the  extreme 
darkness  that  prevailed,  especially  as  the  light 
in  our  cabin  rendered  the  djerm  visible  from  the 
sides  of  the  river.  About  eight  o'clock  a.  m. 
we  reached  a  miserable  town,  called  Koum  or 
^J*      Kamme  Scheriff,  built  entirely  with  mud.     Soon 
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afterwards  we  passed  the  town  of  Amrusj  also  chap. 
constructed  of  mud,  and  containing  a  number  of 
lofty  conical  pigeon- htmseSf  similarly  built ;  ex- 
hibiting a  novel  and  remarkable  appearance  in 
the  approach  to  this  place.  Pigeons^  dungy  every- 
where valuable  as  manure,  is  here  an  important 
acquisition ;  for  by  mixing  it  with  the  sand  upon 
the  little  islands  left  by  the  torrent  in  the  midst 
of  the  river,  a  soil  is  formed,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing water-melons\ 

The  birds  which  frequent  the  Nile,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  account  given  by  Ifasselguist\  are  but 
little  known ;  and  our  observations  will  not 
supply  what  is  here  wanted  for  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  country.  A  most  superb  collection 
was,  however,  forwarded  to  England,  under  the 
patronage  and  by  the  immediate  orders  of  Lord 
Hutchinson.  It  had  been  formed,  with  consum- 
mate skill  and  labour,  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Savigny.  We  principally  noticed  pelicans, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  Rachmanie. 
The  Sterna  Nilotica,  or  Egyptian  sea-swallow,  ap- 
peared, in  immense  flocks,  near  the  sides  of  the 


(1)  See  alio  Baron  De  Totft  Memoirt,  toMI.  p.  S4S.  LomL  1785. 
(2>  See  Travels,  p.  193.  Lend,  1706. 
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CHAP,  river.  Afterwards  we  saw  many  beautiful  bird^ 
of  whose  names  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  par^ 
ticularly  one  of  the  plover  kind,  whose  plumage 
displayed  the  most  lively  and  variegated  co- 
lours\  The  pigeon-cones  increased  very  much 
after  passing  Amrus ;  almost  every  village  being 
furnished  with  them.  Buffaloes^  swimming  about 
in  the  Nile^  afford  a  singular  sight,  with  their 
black  noses  sticking  out  of  the  water,  snorting 
as  they  cross  from  side  to  side;  all  the  rt&t  of 
their  bodies  being  concealed.      But  the   most 

Singular  remarkable  appearance  of  living  beings,  may  be 
noticed  by  dipping  a  ladle  or  bucket  into  the 
midst  of  the  river,  which  is  everywhere  dark 
with  mud,  and  observing  the  sWarkns  of  animals 
contained  in  the  torrent.  Amotig  these,  tadpolu 
and  young  ft*ogs  are  so  numerous,  that,  rapid  as 
the  current  flows,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Nik 
where  the  water  is  destitute  of  them.    The  ad- 

piante.  ditions  to  our  herhary  were  not  of  any  import- 
ance;  for  the  season   was  too   far  advanced^ 


(1)  ProtHibly  the  ^  THnga  JBgyptiaea"  of  LbtrnmOs  **  UmghroiiH$, 
fliido  (Mdoqw  mrUgata."    See  HatMlq.  Trav.  p.  lOa. 

(8)  In  the  aecoont  of  oar  Journey  ftom  AbotMr  to  BatttOf  (8m 
Chap.  IX.  VoL  III.  p.  867. 8vo.  edit.)  fife  new  species  were  omitted, 
which  may  be  noticed  here,  althoogh  perhaps  not  foond  so  liigh  up  the 
NUe.  The  first  genus  is  not  mentioned  in  Professor  Martpn't  edition 
of  WtUr's  Dictionary. 

I.  Anon* 


Anhnal 
appear- 
ance. 
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The  rice^plantSj  however,  may  be  excepted ;  they  chap. 
had  not  attained  maturity,  being  now  about  two 
feet  in  height,  and  resembling  a  species  of 
Typka,  common  in  large  ponds  in  the  south  of 
Mnglandj  vulgarly  called^o^^ ;  as  these  appear, 
when  young,  rising  from  the  water.  We  made 
the  usual  observation  upon  FahrenheiCs  ther- 

I.  A  non-descript  g^vss,  being  a  new  species  of  Poltpoqon  ;  growing 

in  little  tufts,  aboat  two  inches  high.  We  have  called  it  Poltpooon 
FUMiLUM.  (See  the  character  of  tills  genus  In  the  Flera  Atlantiem 
of  M.  D^fimtaimes,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Mosenm  of  Natural 
History  at  Paris.)  This  was  found  near  BoaBTTA.  Poiypegonpumi' 
lum,  paMeuid  avatd  eoaret(Ud,ariMtit  eaUyee  hinutoferi  dupid  Urn- 
giaribttM.  JRadix  armuaJUnroia,  CSdmi  nuni9ron  gemeuiatijkre  ad 
mpicufsUosL  PoUa  glabrUunda  ttriaiat  lortgi  vaginaniiaf  mpra 
pUmOf  patentia.  Stipulm  lacerate,  nt^ute.  PanieuUB  mmquaie$, 
tuperiorei  Uneai  $ex  ad  novem  hmgm  ;  u^triortsdim^iombwret. 

II.  A  non-descript  species  of  Lotus,  with  shining  sUIiy  leaves,  yery 
closely  crowded  together  towards  the  top  of  the  branches.  We 
have  called  it  Lotub  poltphtllub.  This  was  found  between 
AboMr  and  JRotetta,  in  the  month  of  A pril.  Lotus  cauls  smfiru^ 
tsscsnts  ramosOtJolUs  lineari'paraboiieit  obHquis,  imbrieatiSf  seri" 
ceif,  nitidis  bttemodiis  iangionbus;  floribus  subiemis;  Isgumimbus 
gtabris  eaiyes  kirsutissimo  paulo  Umgwnbus,  Rami  adseendsntes 
flexmosif  deorsum  s  easu  foOorum  eieatrieibus  notati  muU ;  supra* 
denssjbiiosi,  kbrsutt  FbUola  lineas  irss  Umga,  tarinque  serieea^ 
StipmUs  foUklis  simiUinus,  PloresfoUis  parum  Umgiores,  inierdum 
solitariL    Legumina  turgida  stylo  persistents  eoronata. 

III.  A  magnlfleent  non-descript  species  of  OROBJLvoHB,withafiirrowed 

scaly  stem,  and  a  close  spike  of  flowers  about  three  inches  broad, 

and  above  a  foot  in  height.     We  haTo  called  it  Orobanchb 

IVBIGBTS.    This  wai  also  found  between  AbouMr  and  Ros€tta,  at 

the  same  time.     Orobanchs  cauls  simplici, coroUis  inflatis,  reeurvis, 

quHnqu^fUUSf  laeiniis  integerritmstcalycibus  quinquepartitis,  braetsis 

temis  quatemisvef  spied  imbriaxtdf  oblangd,  crassissima  ;   antheris 

hirsutis, 

IV.  A  non- 
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CHAP,  mometer,  at  noon,  just  before  arriving  at  El 

^^y^  Buredgiaty  and  found  the  temperature  equal  to 

SI  Bured-  that  of  the  former  day ;  ninety  degrees.  This  vil- 

^    *         lage  is  placed  accurately  in  Kauffer^s  map.     We 

steered  south-east  and  by  south.      Proceeding 

towards    Nadvi\   the    course    altered,   and    we 

steered  due  east.     The  river  here  appeared  like 


IV.  A  non-detcript  vhrobby  species  of  Salsola^  belonging  to  that 
diTislon  of  the  genus  called  Suedahy  Fortikahl  and  Patlas^  and  dis- 
tingoislied  principally  by  the  want  of  the  membianaeeoiis  wlog  to 
the  calyx.  The  spedes  is  very  much  branched,  with  the  bariL  of 
an  ash  colour;  the  smaller  branches  very  leafy;  the  leaves  two  to 
three  lines  long,  a  little  convex  below ;  the  flowers  are  attended  by 
throe  small  bracts,  and  generally  temate,  bat  are  fonnd  also  soli- 
tary ;  the  seeds  black  and  shining,  very  small.  We  have  called  it 
SjLLSOLA  NiTiOJL.  This  was  found  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  JSoseMa- 
SaUolafliUieoaaffoUu  ovatU  wupra  planiusculis,  glabriSf  okhitii ; 
floribus  QxiUaribus  mbtemis  ;  ealyeibut  Jiruet\feri$  imqipendktt' 
laiit,  eonMcentibuB  ;  seminibut  ren\formiUnu  turgidis, 

V.  A  non-descript  species  of  Wall-flower,  (Chbiramtuub  Liim,)  the 
short  stems  of  which  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  seldom  extend 
beyond  the  radical  leaves ;  these  measure  two  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  in  length ;  the  flowers  in  loose  racemes, .  with  purple  petals, 
broad  and  notched  at  the  end,  and  interwoven  with  dark  veins ; 
the  pods  compressed,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with 
a  large  three-cornered  head,  and  thinly  covered  (like  every  part 
of  the  plant,  the  petals,  stamens,  and  roots  excepted)  with  white 
forky  hain.  We  have  called  it  Chbirahthus  humilis.  IUs 
grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Botetta,  Chnranthus  jnMWseMf, 
hwnilii ;  pilU  dichotomU;  foHis  anffuttu  elongatit  omnibus  ptmia- 
tiftdig;  HliquU  eomprtuU,  HnearibuSf  trieuMpidatii  ealydbutque 
pubeicentibus. 
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an  imtnetiie  lake.    A  singttlar  phsenomenon  en-  chap.* 
groBsed  all  oar  attention.     One  of  thoe^  immense  ^    ^  p 
columns  of  sand,  mentioned  by  BrucCf  came  ^JJI'^^*. 
rapidly  towards  us,  taming  upon  its  base  as '^^"'''*'^* 
upon  a  pivot :  it  crossed  the  iVtfe  so  near  to  us, 
that  the  whirlwind   by  which   it   was   carried 
placed  oar  vessel  upon  its  beam-ends,  bearing 
its  large  sail  quite  into  the  water,  and  nearly 
upsetting  the  boat.      As  we  were  engaged  in 
righting  the  vessel,  the  column  disappeared.     It 
is  not  probable  that  those  columns  foil  suddenly  * 

upon  any  particular  spot,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
overwhelming  an  army  or  a  caravan ;  but  that, 
as  the  sand,  thus  driven,  is  gradaally  accumu- 
lated, it  becomes  gradaally  dispersed,  and,  the 
column  diminishing  in  its  progress,  at  length 
disappears.  A  great  quantity  of  sand  is  no  doubt 
precipitated .  as  the  effect,  which  gathers  it, 
becomes  weaker ;  but,  from  witnessing  such 
Phflsnomena  upon  a  smaller  scale,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  whole  body  of  the  sand  is  at 
once  abandoned. 

Parties  of  young  Arabs  continually  accomp^-  TmnUin. 
nied  our  djerm  this  day,  running  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  tumbling,  to  obtain  a  few  pards, 
as  we  see  children  in  many  parts  of  EngUmd; 
sometimes  walking  upon  their  hands,  with  their 

TOL.  v.  F 
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CHAP,    heela  in  the  air ;   at  others,  whirling  upon  their 
hands  and  feet,  to  imitate  the  motion  of  a  wheel. 


Judging  from  the  appearance  these  pre£;ented, 
the  Arab  complexion,  at  a  very  ^^arly  age»  is 
tawny,  and  almost  black.    They '  swim  and  dive 
remarkably  well ;  but .  these  are  i  arts  in  which 
all  Eastern  nations  excel  those  of  the  Western 
world.     About  three  leagues  before  ^ur  arrival 
at  KafraJuidia^  there  was  such  an  amazing  quan- 
^n-      tity  of  com  in  heaps   near  the  river,  that  it 
^<^-       extended  nearly  to  the  length  of  a  milew    At  this 
last-mentioned  place  there  was.  a  manufactory 
for  extracting  a  dark*  blue  dye  from  ^e  iudigo 
plant.  •  Here  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  y ears : 
of  age  walked  the  streets^  with  jars  of;  water 
upon  their  heads^  perfectly  naked.     Our  couree 
latterly  had ? varied  occasionally  from  ^u^io  8.W.: 
SooUiern    ^^  h^lf-past  six  P.M.:  wc  reached  that  part  of 
^lit^^^^  the  iVtfc  where  the  river  divide3„  s0.  as  to»inAloM. 
the  Delta  by  the  RasMa^^iii^Mamata  bnao^ehea* 
Its  appearance-  above  the  point  vof  sepciratioQ;^ 
was  truly  noble,  being  at  this  time  three  miles, 
wide.     The  village  or  town  of  Beersamps  stands 
upon  the  southern  point. of  the  Delta.)  tJSTott- 
tcmey  is  upon  the  western  side  of  the  maiU'riv^i, 
and  Kafraruimook  upon  the  eastern.    After  we 
had  passed  the- point  of  Beersamps^  our  course 
along  the  undivided  bed  of  the  Nile,  wm.s^s^. 
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We  arriTed  at  Buldc  at  midnight  j  having  thus   cha?. 
performed  a  voyage  from  Rosstta  to  the  quay  v^v^ 
of  Cairo  in  thirty^six  hoors,  against  the  utmost  j^^d^^ 
force  and  rapidity  of  the  torrent. 

On  Wednesday f  the  twelfth  of  August^  we  were  view  of 
roused,  as  soon  as  the  sun  dawned,  by  Antamo^  kids. 
our  faithful  Greek  servant  and  interpreter,  with 
the.  intelligence  that  ^Uhe  Pyramids  were  in 
view  !'*  We  hastened  from  the  cabin  ; — and 
never  will  the  impression,  made  by  their  appear- 
ance, be  obliterated.  By  reflecting  the  sun's 
rays,  they  appeared  white  as  snow ;  and  of  such 
surprising  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had  pre- 
viously conceived  in  our  imagination  had  pre- 
pared us  for  the  sight  of  these  monuments.  We 
were  instantly  convinced,  that  no  force  of  de- 
scription, no  accuracy  of  delineation,  can  convey 
ideas  adequate  to  the  effect  which  is  produced 
in  beholding  them,  The  fomiality  of  their  struc- 
ture is  lost  in  their  prodigious  grandeur.  The 
mind,  elevated  by  wonder,  feels  at  once  the 
force  of  an  axiom,  which,  however  disputed, 
experience  confirms, — that  in  vastness,  whatso- 
ever   be   its    natur^,  there    dwells  sublimity^ 


(1)  *<  SmUioM  ^iltiHU  u^  vttt  laUi«ir  diomiloiit^" ,  Surh$  on  the 
SMhmt.tt.    80et.V!.  Pari9.p.99fi.    Xoiui.  178S. 
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C9AP.  Another  proof  of  their  indescribable  power  is, 
that  no  one  ever  approached  them  under  other 
emotions  than  those  of  terror;  which  is  another 
source  of  the  sublimed  In  certain  instances  of 
irritable  feeling,  this  impression  of  awe  and  fear 
has  been'  deep  enough  to  cause  pain^  rather 
than  pleasure*;  of  which  we  shall  aotice.  a 
retearkable  instance  in  the  sequel.  Hence^  per- 
liaps,  have  originated  descriptions  of  the  Pyra" 
mids  which  represent  them  as  deformed  and 
gloomy  masses,  constructed  without  either  taste 
or  beauty.  They,  who  derive  >  no  satisfaction 
from  the  sight  of  them,  may  not  be  conscious, 
that  the  uneasiness  they  ekperience  is  a  result 
of  their  own  sensibility.  Other  individuals  haVe 
felt  impressions  widely  different,  made  \  by 
every  wonderful  circumstance  of  character  and 


(1)  .yBta-ftt  <m '<A«  Ai&ltoitf,  ibid. 

(S)  CoDfiimiDgi  in  a  strilLing  manner,  the  words  of  fiuBKByOon- 
ceminfT  Uie  diitin'ctionB  of  greatnett  and  beaaty :  '*  TVItey  fltit  indeed 
idem  efaveiry  d^ffkineni  nature ;  ene  beii^  founded  on  ped»,  the  oCM" 
anpUanire,^  (ibid.)  Having  referred  to  the  opiniont  of  this  tmlj  great 
man,  npoiba  tutrject  so  interesting  to  every  reflecting  mind,  it  may 
tiOt  be  nnreason&ble  to  insert  here  a  brief  comparison  hfetweentbe 
tbeoHflsof  homoitron  and  Bokxb.  There  appears  to  be  'aamydji 
diiiBnenee  lietuven  tliem,  as  between  mechanism  and  intellect ;  between 
the  operations  of  a  piece  of  clock-work,  and  those  of  human  reason. 
LoHoivns  directs  ns  tothe  ^eeteot  the  snblime ;  Burkb  pofaits  out  its 
MMSSff.  LoHOinas  teaches  OS  to  seek  for  the  sublime  wUkouiw; 
BUKKB,  to  create  it  within  awnelvee.  LonexNua  views  it  in  its  bnmd 
and  toell'-known  channel ;  Burkb  conducts  job  to  its  eckreee. 
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of  situatioD.  There  have  been  perBonsy  in  gbap. 
almost  all  the  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  s^vw 
the  PTBAMiiM  were  erected,  who  have  retired 
from  a  view  of  them  under  very  opposite  sensa- 
tions :  the  ideas  excited  in  their  minds,  have 
been  those  of  the  most  dignified  simplicity  ;  of 
miraculous  power;  and  of  duration,  so  perpe- 
tual, that,  if  it  were  permitted  to  compare  a 
result  of  human  labour  with  the  immortality 
which  is  of  Almighty  origin,  we  should  say .  of 
them,  that  they  belong  to  an  Eternity,  ^*  which 

WASt  AND  IS,  AND  IS  TO  COMB." 

As  soon  as  we  landed,  we  met  several  officers 
from  IndiOi  belonging  to  the  sixty-first  regiment, 
then  stationed  in  the  Isle  of  Rhauda^  in  the  Nile ; 
where  the  Indian  army  was  encamped.  They 
had  been  riding  upon  asses,  to  Cairo.  We 
profited  by  their  return,  to  hire  the  same  ani- 
mals, with  their  drivers,  in  order  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  house  of  the  EeU  Bffendi.  The  vbit  to  um 
Bm  understood  something  of  the  JEngUsh  lan-/nufi. 
guage,  and  spoke  French  remarkably  well.  He 
had  been  in  England;  and  had  written  a  work 
upon  the  manufactures,  mainners,  customs,  and 
laws  of  Great  Britain.  Of  this  curious  manu- 
script we  could  never  obtain  a  sight ;  although 
it  had  been  often  sold,  among  the  other  manu- 
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CHAP.  scriptSy  by  the  booksellers  in  Cairo  and  Ca9Manr 
^^.^^^  tinaple.  Perhaps  the  Rets  di4  not  chooee,  at 
this  time,  to  make  our  countrymen  acquainted 
with  his  sentiments  upon  such  subjects.  He 
told  us,  he  found  every  thing  very  good  in 
London,  especially  veal  and  cider;  but  tihat 
nothing  was  cheap.  We  delivered  to'  him  a 
letter  from  the  Capudan  Pasha ;  and  he  promised 
to  render  to  us  all  the  service  in  his  power* 
His  janusaries  conducted  us,  at  our  request,  to 
Colonel  HoUcway^  who,  with  Majot  Hopej  and 
other  officers  of  the  artillery,  were  quartered  in 
Houe  of  a  larffe  building,  where  the  French  Members  of 
iiiiMM«.  the  Institute  held  their  sittings,  during  the  time 
they  were  in  possession  of  Cairo.  Having  pre* 
sented  our  fetters  to  the  Colonel,  we  were  re« 
ceived  by  him  with  great  politeness,  and  were 
afterwards  indebted  to  him  for  every  civility 
it  was  in  his  power  to  shew  to  us.  He  intro* 
duced  us  to  Dr.  Wittman,  who  has  since  pub* 
lished  an  account  of  his  travels ;  and  undertook 
to  forward  our  letters  to  England,  and  to  pre- 
sent us  to  the  Grand  Vizir.  In  the  court  be* 
longing  to  the  house  where  these  officers  resided, 
were  several  interesting  articles  of  antiquity, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  French^  upon 
the  surrender  of  the  city.  Among  them,  was 
the    stili  of  porphyry  which  is    now  in  the 
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■  Vestiimle  of  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  chip^ 
-Colonel  Holhway  kindly  permitted  ftis  to  remove  v, 
this  to  England.  We  placed  it  in  the  prow  of 
xnxr  ii^ermf  thereby  giving  to  the  vessel  the 
appearance  of  a  gun-boat^  to '  awe  the  pirates 
upon  the  river,  during  our  subsequent  voyage, 
in  retHFoing  to  JRoseita.  There  were  also  in  this 
<XHirfe  certain  fragments  of  jSpj/fptuin  sculpture, 
formed  of  ithe  subatence  commonly  called 
Anlient iasaltes ; :¥fhich  is  a  variety  of  trap^  ex- 
ceedii^ly  compact,  and  susceptible  of  a  very 
high  polish.  But  the  most  remarkable  relique 
of  the  whole  collection,  since  unaccountably 
neglected,  (for  it  is,  in  all  probability,  still  lying 
where  we  left  it,)  was  a  very*  large  slab,  covered 
with  an  inscripHon,  in  the  Hieroglyphic^  the  Egyp* 
tJoMy  andthe.  Cheek  characters  ;  exactly,  similar 
to  the  femous  trUinguar  stone  now  in  the  British 
MusetimK 


(I)  lU  bdflg  left  In  JBgypl  to  a  ciicamftaiiee  wholly  luiaceoantable. 
It  WM  onoe  Colonel  HoUoway*9  iDtention  to  have  allowed  ui  alio  the 
priTilege  of  conveying  this  interesting  piece  of  aatiqoity  to  onr  owa 
e6ontry.  We  did  not  afterwards  discover  tlie  reason  which  prevented 
the  falSlment  of  thto  liberal  design ;  and  we  were  too  much  faidehted 
to  hto  politeness  and  hospitality  to  attribate  it  to  any  other  cause  than 
a  desire  to  ensure  its'safd  transjportaflon',  by  entmstllig  it  to  men 
better  provided  with  means  for  its  removal.  Bat,  as  it  stfll  TeiAftlns  in 
Cstro,  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  it,  that  meaeores  may  be 
adopted  to  prevent  its  being  finally  lost.  It  should  alsc  be  added,  that 
the  Infflr^Kdiu  upon  this  itone   are    much  eAoed.     The    Qrttk 

eharaeters 
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CHAP.  Upon  the  follownig  day,  Thmriday,  Augmttitie 
thvrteenthj  we  again  visited' the  Reu  EffM&; 
who  promised  ns  an  escort  to  the  Pyramid$^ 
and  said  that  a  day  should  be  appointed-  for  oor 
presentation  to  the  Vizirs  at  this  time  in  Cairo. 
JnoH  Afterward,  *  we  visited  the  bazars^  expecting  to 
obtain  from  ihej€wdkrs\  shops  of  this  d^  seme 
of  the  precious  mmerab  of  the  East,  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate.  Not  even  a  single  specimen, 
worth  notice,  could  be  procured.  The  i^rencA 
had  bought  up  almost  every  thing ;  and  per- 
haps the  frequent  disturbances^  in  the  city,  had 
caused  the  concealment  of  every  valuable icom- 
modity.  Among  the  goldsmiths  we  found  only 
two  antique  intaglio  gems ;  and  a  few  medaU  of 
very  little  value ;  such  as  large  copper  coins  of 
the  Ptolemies.  The  cotton  shawls  manufactured 
in  England  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  this  [Jace. 
They  asked  two  hnndxeA.  piastres  even  for  old 
turbans  which  had  been  mended.  In  the  fruit- 
market  we  saw  fresh  dates,  some  very  fine 
grapes,  and  peaches.  Sausages  were  dressed, 
and  sold  hot  in  the  streets,  as  in  London :  but 


characten  are  to  little  legiUe,  tbat  the  anthor  could  not  nioeead  Ib 
copying  them.  Bat  Iheie  to  a.  maniCett  diffurence  between  an  oppor- 
iUDity  offiBred  for  thto  pnrpote,  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  open 
eoort  at  CtdrQ  in  the  middle  of  Augutt,  and  soeh  an  ezaminalloii  of 
thesnrfiue  of  the  stone  aa  mi^t  take  plaea  in  a  BiiUer  -dlaiale,  with 
leisure  fur  the  undertaking. 
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^hether^ilke  ipgrediefits  were  of  pork,  or  of. any  chap. 
otllv  ibeaty  we  did  not  inquire.   .To  describe  wv^ 
the  interior  of  the  oity»  would  be  only  to  repeat  ^|!i^^ 
what  iiaa  been- often,  said  of  all  Tur^h  towns ; 
with  this  differencei  that  there  is  not  perhaps 
Bpon  earth  a  more  dirty  metropolis.      Every 
piatie  is  covered  with  dust;   and  its  particles 
are  'so  minute,  that  it  rises  into  all  Jthe  courts 
tmd  chambers  of  the  *  city.      The  streets  are 
destitute  <if  any  kind  of  pavement :  they  appear 
Kke:  a  iseries  of  narrow  .  dusty  lanes,  between 
gloomy  walls.    Europeans  were  formerly .  com- 
pelled to  walk  or  to  ride  upon  asses,  through 
these  Mreets  ;  nor  had  the  practice  been  wholly 
abandoned'  when  we  arrived  :  although  some  of 
'6br  officers  appeared  occasionally  on  horseback, 
many  of  them  ambled  about,  in  their  uniforms, 
upon  the  donkies  let  for  hire  by  the  Arabs. 
Horses   were    not  easily    procured.      To    ride 
these,  it  was  first  necessary  to  buy  them.    And 
^ven  when  riding  upon  asses,  if  a  favourable 
dpportunity  offered,  when  our  military  were  not 
in  sight,  the  attendants  of  the  rich  Turks,  run- 
ning on  foot  before,  their  horses  to  clear  the 
way,  made  every  Christian  descebd  and  walk, 
until  the  bearded   grandee  had  passed.     WeJ«iggim- 
noticed  several  jugglers,  exhibiting  their  craft  in 
the  streets  of  Coaro ;  bearing  in  their  hands  a 
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CHAP,  kind  of  toy^  common  in  England^  consisting  of  a 
number  of  pieces  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  playing- 
bards,  strung  tog^theis  and  revolving  from  top 
to  bottom;  such  as  are  called,  by  children, 
trick-track^  and  are  often  painted  to  display  the 
Oriei  of  L(mdon.  These  toya  seemed  to  delight 
the  Arabs;  who  considered  them  as  put  together 
by  magic.  For  the  rest  of  the  exhibition,  it 
much  resembled  the  shows  of  our  mountebanks ; 
each  party  having  its  Merry  Andrew^  \rho  en- 
dured hard  kickct  and  eufis  for  the  amusement 
of  the  populace. 


t    : 


By  means  of  the  cailal  which  intersects  the 
city,  and  was  now  filled  with  its  muddy  water, 
we  visited  a  great  part  of  Cavro  in  a  boat.  The 
prodigious  number  of  gardens  giv^e-  to  it  so 
pleasing  an  appearance,  and  the  trees  growing 
in  those  gardens  are  so  new  to  the  eyes  of  a 
JEuropean^  that,  for  a  moment,  he  forgets  the 
innumerable  abominations  of  the  dirtiest  city,  in 
th«  ^hble  world.  Many  of  the  most  conspi- 
Trees.  cuous  of  these  trees  have  been  often  described ; 
but  not  all  of  them.  The  most  beautiful  among 
them,  the  Mimosa  Lebbeckj  has  not  even  been 
mentioned  in  any  account  yet  published  of 
Cairo;  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it 
grows  upon  the  banks  of  the  canals  and  its 


kmg  weeping  bran^hei;  pendent  to  the  surfece'  of  <^ap. 
the  wmter,  eonld  not  etcape  notice.  We  brought  v^v^^ 
the  iseeds  of  it  to  the  Garden  of  Natural  History 
at  QmiHd^  where'  it  has  since  flourished. 
Thb  plant  has  been  *  hitherto  so  little  known  in 
S^tr&pi,  that  although  cultiirated  in  Bome  botanic 
gardens  for  more  than  half  a  century;  it  has 
nc^ver  been  properly  recognised;  About  thirty 
years  ago,  Prof<6tsor  JaegiiHn^  ^  ^ho  received 
some  steds  of  it '  froni  the  JEast  Indka^  de- 
seribed  it  as'  a  new '  species,  under  the  name  of 
MmoMa  speaosa;  'and  by  this  name^  it  is  still 
distinguished  in  the  JBng&ih  catalogues.  It 
grows  pramiscuously  with  the  Own  Arabic 
Acacia,  w  MmoBd  NUatioa :  both  bf  these^  and 
also  the  Mimosa  Sentgali  are  seen  adorning*  the 
sides  of  the  caiud.  Hasieljwt  says,  that  he  si w 
the  two  last  growing  wild  in  the  sandy  desert, 
near  the  antient  sepulchresi  of  the  JSgyptUuu^. 
The  Mimosa  Nihtica,  or  Acaaa  vera,  produces  inceoM. 
the^  frankincenwe.  It  is  gathered  in  vast  quan- 
tities) from  trees  growing  near  to  the  most 
northern  bay  of  the  Bed  Sea^  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai;  and  it  is  ci^ed  Thuii  by  the 
dealers  in  Egypt,  from  Thur  and  Tkar^  which  is 
the  name  of  a  harbour  in  that  bay;   thereby 

■     i  ■■  ■  ■«  ■ 

(1)  ThiYdi  to  the  JBtut,  p.  100.    LomL  1776. 
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CHAP,  being  distinguished  from  the  €hm  Afiibie  which 
\i^\^  conies  from  Sues^.  These  gums,  says  Hassel' 
atMc.  gtdstf  differ  in  other  particnlars  besides  their 
localities ;  the  first  being  limpid  and  colourless ; 
the  latter  less  pellucid,  and  of  a  brown,  or  diMy 
yellow  colour*.  We  purchased  a  confiiderable 
quantity  of  the  white  gum.  The  fragrant  odour 
diffused  in  burning  it  is  well  known;  bntits 
dperation,  as  an  enlivener  of  the  spirits,  in  per- 
sons .  of  weak  health,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  regarded.  Perhaps  the  pleasing 
antidote  it  afibrds  to  the  effects  of  foul  air  in 
crowded  assembly-rooms,  may  possibly  here- 
ailter  give  it  a  place  among  the  luxuries  of 
London  and  Paris.  .  Hitherto  the  sacred  SahiBan 
odour  has  been  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Oreek  and  Soman 
churches ;  and  that  which  was  once  considered 
an  offering  worthy  the  altars  of  the  most  High 
God,  now  scarcely  obtains  any  notice.  Fii);een 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  the 
ordinances  conceinfiing  incense^  were  delivered 
to  the  leader  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  most  antient  Pagan  rites  also  beairs 


(1)  TnvelB  to  the  Emi,  p.  SM.    LMd.  1776. 
(3)  Ibid. 

(9)  ••  And   thou  stailt   mtkt    an   ftUar    to  baro  incenae  upon.* 
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tesdaaooy  to  a  similar  custom.  It  seems  cvi-  chap. 
denty'  from  the  words  of  sacred  Scripture,  that 
the  practice  of  burning  incense,  among  the  Jem$^ 
was  introduced  with  r^erence  to  the  supposed 
wlntaiy  nature  of  the  exhalation.  Immediately 
following  the  ordinance  for  its  use,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  time  of  burning  it  shall  be  at  the 
dressing  and  lighting  of  the  lamps^ ;  when  an 
offensive  smell,  thereby  created,  might  probably 
have  pervaded  the  temple.  Whatsoever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  its  original  introduction 
among  the  sacrifices,  whether  of  the  Jew$  or 
Heathau^  its  being  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  the  Temple  long  caused  it  to  be  held  in  super- 
akitious  veneration.  Many .  medical  properties, 
which  it  never  possessed,  have  been  attributed 
to.  it;  and,  down  to  the  latest  ages,  considered 
as  an  offering  acceptable  unto  Heaven,  it  has 
been  celebrated  as  giving  efficacy  to  prayer,  or, 
in  the  language  of  poetry,  as  wafting  to  Paradise 
the  orisons  of  men^ 

(4)  **  And  Aaron  shall  bum  thereon  sweet  inceme,  e? ery  morning : 
wkm  he  dratHk  th$  tamjn,  he  shall  bum  ineense  apon  it.  And  when 
Aafon  Ugkieth  tht  UonpB  at  eren,  he  shall  bum  incense  upon  it ;  a 
perpetual  Incense  before  the  Lord,  throughoat  your  geoeraUons." 
Bxod,  zxx.  7, 8. 

(5)  Alexander  the  Ghreai,  after  the  eonquasi  of  Arabia^  sent  a  ship 
laden  with  fneenee  to  his  preceptor  LeonUae,  for  the  serf  ice  of  the 
temfiee ;  and  hia  early  prodigality,  in  haaphig  ineenee  upon  the 
ahan  of  his  country,  is  noticed  by  Plinjf,  (Hiei,  Nat.  Ub.  zii. 

cap. 
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CHAP.       The   mercury  in   Fahrenheifi    tbemumleter 
seemed  at  this  time  fixed.    It  remained  at  9(f 


B^^  ^^^^  several  days,  without  'the  smallest  percep- 
tible change.  Almost  every  European  snfiered 
from  inflammatibii  of  the  eyes.  Many.^irBre 
.troubled  with  cutaiieous  disorders.  The  prickly 
heat  was  very  common.  This  was  attributed 
to  drinking ,  the  muddy  water,  of  the  ^t/is^  the 
inhabitants.; having  no  other.  <  Their  mode  of 
purifying  it»  in  a  certain  degree,  is  by  rubbing 
the  inside  of  the  water- vessels  with  bruised 
almonds :  this  precipitates  a  portion  of  the  miid^ 
but  it  is  never  quite  clear^.  Many  persons  were 
afflicted  with  sores  upon  the  skin,  which  were 
called . ''  baUs  of  the  Nile ;"  and  dysenterical  com* 
plaints  were  universaL     A  singular  species  of 


.&«• 


cap.  14.  torn,  II.  p.  13.  L.  Bat.  16S6.)  Aubrey,  in  his  «  JlermHidkPki' 
iMfljf^i^  printed  for  tlie  second  time.  In  London,  in  1731,  p.  179,  seji, 
''Good  Spirits  m  deOi^ted  and  allured  by  sweel  perfemee,  m  ikft 
^ums,  frankhieenie,  mdU,  kc  whidi  was  the  leaeon  that  the  priests 
of  the  CfentiUi,  and  also  the  ChrUUani,  used  them  in  thdr  tm^plU§ 
and  Mey^esf."  jt  Is  a  enrions  htt^  that  this  snpeiatiliotts'  wiCM 
respecting  a  fragrant  gnm,  should  also  iexist  In  8ouA  Awmietu '  Tkf 
paMUu  of  Xtma,  used  by  the  priesti  to  destroy  the  ihflnWlD^  Of  BMl 
Spbrita,  consists  of  a  gam  which  Is  nsed  as  Incense  when  H%h  IfMi  Is 
solemnised  at  their  altars. 

<1)  The  eanse  of  this  chemical  agency  in  the  oil  of  the  Atn^gdmku 
etwununU  has  not  been  explained ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  onr  ignotanee 
of  the  chemical  oonstitueuto  of  this  fralt,.which  has  not  been  sol^jeeM 
to  a  regolar  analysis. 
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Huu^  oiadi^  its  appearance :  in .  every  chamber,  chap. 
tttTJug  ciitttlar  inembranes  at  the  extremity  of 
U^^rJGeetyi  which  gave  it  such  tenacity,  that  it 
walli^  iiipcm  window-panes,  of  glass,.* or  apon 
ihb  rajfiiess  of  pendent  mirrors^  This  .revolting 
sight.  1  was  common  to  every  apartment,  whe- 
ther  ja  the  houses  i  of  the  rich  or.  of  the  poor. 
At  the.samfs  time,  such  a  plague  of  flies  covered 
aUjkhings  with  their  swarms,  that  it  was  impos-* 
siUe  toicaiv  without  hiring  persons  to  stand  by 
every,  table  with .  feathers,  or  flappers^  to  drive 
theiD'Aiiay.  Liquor  could  not  be  poured  into  a 
g^Ms;  the  mode  of  drinking  was,  by* keeping 
the.  moudi  of  every  bottle  covered*  until  the 
momenta  it  was  applied  to  the  lips  i  and  instantly 
covering  lit  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  when 
removing  it  to  ofier  to  any  que*  else.^  The 
utmost  attention  to  cleanlinesSf  by  a  frequent 
change  of  every  article  of  wearing  apparel, 
cookl  not  repel  the  attacks*  of  vermis  which 
seemed  to  infeA  even  the  air  of  the  place^  •  A 
gentleman  made  his  appearance^  before  a  party 
he  had  in^ted  to  dinneir,  with  lice  swarming 


i'. 


(S)  A  thnflar  membnuDe  terminatM  cadi  foot  of  a  eoaunoii  fly ; 
bmcath  whidiy  a  ftiiiiiim  taket  plaoe,  and  tte  animal  niaiDtaUiv  n 
to&Ot^  apaa  ecflingt,  owing  to  the  prefaare  of  the  eiternal  air  npoa 
thia  membnuM. 
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CHAK  upon  his  clothes.  The  only  explaimtioa  he  eofalA 
give  as  to  the  cause,  wa8»  that  he  had  sat  fiir  a 
short  time  in  one  of  the '  boats  upon  the  canals 
Perhaps  objection  may  be  made  to  a  statement, 
even  of  hctSf  which  refers  to  no  pleasing  theme  ^ 
but  the  author  does  not  conceive  it  possible. by 
give  JSngliahmen  a  correct  notion  of  the  trials  to 
which  they  will  be  exposed  in  visiting  this  coun-^ 
try,  without  calling  some  things  by  their  naiAe&r 
The  insects  of  the  Nile  are  many  of  them  also 
common  to. the  Dan:  other  instances  of 
rity  in  the  .two  rivers  have  been  before 
The  gardens  of  Cairo  are  filled  with  turtle-doves^* 
whose  melancholy  notes  suit  the  solitary  dispo^ 
silion  pf  the:  TttrAs.  Their  national  mosiclias 
the  same  plaintive  character*  The  houses  of 
the  city  are  larger  and  better  built  than:  those 
of  Constantinople ;  the  foundations  being  of  stones* 
and  the  superstructure  of  bricks  and  mortar; 
but  they  have  the  same  gloomy  appearance 
exteimally.  The  interior:  consists  principally  of 
timber*  The  French  had  pulled  down  many* 
hoiiseSf  in  order  to  obtain  fuel :  owing^  to  this^ 
and  to  the  commotions  that  had  taken  place,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  city  appeared  to  be  in 


(1)  See  Vol.  I.  Chap.  XIII.  p.  365.  8fo.  editkm. 
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niUB.  'The  ioiiafaitaiitsgetierally  ride  opODHHi&i  <^j^^* 
ortUKf :  the  latter 'are  so  active  in  this  coantry,  >^vn^ 
atid^poBaess  onich  extraordinary  strength,  that^^^^?^ 
for  all  purposes  of  labour,  eren  for  carrying 
heavy  bnrthenff  across  the  sandy-  desert,  they 
are  next  in  utili^  to  the  camels  and  will  bear 
work  better  than  horses.  The  horse  in  Mffifpt  is 
rather  as  an  animal  of  parade,  than  for  essential 
senriee.  The  vast  army  of  the  Wahahees  in  the 
desert  ^ere  said  to  be  moonted  upon  camels  and 
upon  asses.  The  population  of  Cairo  consisted 
at  this  time  of  Arabs  and  MamaluieSj  for  the-chief 
purl ;  asdt  bendes  these,. veie  Capts^  Jews^^nd 
Greeks^  together  with  the  adventitious  multi- 
tude oaused  by  the  events  of  war,,  which  had 
filled  the  streets  of  the  city  with  the  Sqpoys  and 
various  casts  of  India,  with  Turisy  Italians^ 
Frenek  and  English  soldiers,  merchants,  and  ad- 
ventmers  of  every  descxiption.  The  Indian  army,  BrUiik 
under  General  Baird^  was  encamped  in  the  Isle  imdia. 
oiJStbouda^  and  presented  the  finest  military  spec^ 
taele  it  ia  possible  to  conceive ;  oflfering  a  strik- 
ing' contrast  to  the  appearance  of  the  troops 
from  MmglatuU  which  were,  encamped  upon  the 
Ales&ndrian  Plain.  The  Indian  army,  in  posses* 
sion  of  abundant  supplies,  and  having  all  the 
comforts  which  wealth  and  power  could  bestow, 
might  be  considered  rather  as  an  encampment 

VOL,   V.  G 
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^  nt**'  ^^  powerful  princes  than  of  private  men.  The 
tents  of  its  subalterns  were  superior  to  the 
marquees  of  general-officers  in  the  English  army^ 
where  the  Commander-in-chief  lived  as  the 
poorest  soldier,  and  wretchedness  and  privation 
were  the  standing  order  of  the  day\  Every 
morning,  at  sun-rise,  as  in  Lord  Hutchinsan^s 
army,  a  gun  was  fired,  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
troops  from  India  were  under  arms,  amounting 
to  3000  men.  At  this  hour,  we  often  resorted 
to  the  Isle  of  Rhouda^  to  view  the  magnificent 
parade^.     An  immense  grove  of  the  most  enor- 


(1 )  The  luxury  and  pomp  of  the  Indian  army  may  be  euneeHed,  1^ 
•imply  etaUng  the  fiict,  that  glass  Instres,  manafiMtared  in  Lomdon^ 
exported  to  India^  and  thence  conTeyed,  after  a  Toyage  up  the  Bid 
Sm,  upon  the  backs  of  camels  across  the  desert  firom  Coaeir  to  the 
NUe,  were  suspended  in  the  aadlence-paTillon  of  the  Commander-la- 
chief.  Breakfasting  with  a  lieutenant  of  the  sixty-first  regiment,  we 
were  regaled  with  white  bread,  and  frenh  butter,  made  upon  the  spot 
lor  the  occasion,  (which  perhaps  had  never  been  seen  before  In  J^^KPCy) 
frnit,  cream,  tea,  eoffee,  and  chocolate.  The  impreation  made  by 
external  splendor,  upon  men  characterised  as  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Turkith  empire,  is  more  effectual  for  the  ad?aneement  of  our  po- 
litical interests  in  the  JSewf,  than  the  operations  of  war.  An  .ignomit 
Mo$lem  attaches  higher  ideas  of  power  to  tlie  appearance  of  wealth, 
than  to  any  efifect  of  military  strength. 

(^)  The  author  may  here  notice  the  ? isit  he  made,  upon  one  of  tbeie 
oeeaakms,  to  the  Mikia*,  or  NUomntery  upon  this  Isle,  In  compftDj 
with  Mr.  Hammtr,  As  the  interior  of  this  building  was  long  eoB- 
cealed  from  the  obseryatlon  of  Europ€an$y  it  may  be  proper  to  mes- 
tkm,  that  the  roof  ia  supported  by  paimUd  artk§9  erected  early  to  the 
ninth  century.    Mr.  Hammer  copied  some  Cuphic  interiptiona  upon 

the 
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mous  tycam/ote  fig-trees,  larger  than  any  of  our  ohap. 
forest  trees*,  secured  almost  the  whole  army 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Troops  in  such  a 
state  of  military  perfection,  or  better  suited  for 
active  service,  were  never  seen,  not  even  in 
the  famous  parade  of  the  chosen  Ten-thousand 
belonging  to  BuonaparU's  legions,  which  he  was 
so  vain  of  displaying,  before  the  present  war, 
in  the  front  of  the  Thuilleries  at  Paris.  Not  an 
unhealthy  soldier  was  to  be  seen.  The  English 
inured  to  the  climate  of  India  considered  that  of 
Egypt  as  temperate  in  its  effects ;  and  the  sepoys 
seemed  as  fond  of  the  Nile  as  of  the*  Ganges. 
After  General  Baird  had  inspected  the  line,  the 
sepoys  were  marched  to  Cdiroj  where,  having 
piled  their  arms  before  one  of  the  principal 
mosques^  they  all  joined   the  Moslems  in  their 


tlie  walls,  ttatiiigy  that  the  bulldlog  was  eonntnictad  by  the  CaUph 
AlrMmmtmn^  in  the  year  811  of  the  H^fira,  antwering  to  the  year  833 
of  o«r  era.  The  tame  fiiet  is  attested  by  the  obser? atioos  of  L§  Perg, 
as  read  to  the  Frtnch  InstUtUe  at  Cairo,  January  the  11th,  1799. 
( rpy.  Decade  JBgyptierme,  torn,  II.  p.  878.  au  Kdirt,  An  Tin  de  ia 
RigmbUqMe.)  For  the  resty  the  bnilding  has  been  recently  so  often 
dceeribedy  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  gife  a  partloolar 
aceoontofit. 

(3)  The  Editor  of  HamlquisfB  Tra?els  has  mistaken  his  measure  of 
dreme^ferenee  for  dimniter:-^**  Tkit  i§  a  huge  tree,  theetem  being  qflten 
Jffty  feet  thidL"  See  Baeeelquiet**  TrsTeis,  p.  869.  Lend.  1768.  It 
cannot  sordy  be  Intended  diat  the  eyeamore-freee  of  Bggpt  were  nearly 
nlnilaen  yards  in  diameter. 

G   2 
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^^^^-  devotions— to  the  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  the 
^^^y^/  2\irAs  and  Arabs,  who  speedily  circulated  a  re- 
port over  Quroj  that  the  English  army  was  filled 
with  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Faithful.  These 
men  were  all  volunteers ;  and  no  instance  .had 
ever  occurred  of  their  being  conveyed  so  far 
from  their  native  land  at  any  former  period. 

Dinner         A  dinner  given  by  General  Beard  to  all  the 

gif  en  by  o  .^ 

the  Com-  JEnoUsh  officers,  and  others  of  our  countrymen 

mander-  •' 

in-cbief.  in  Cairo,  took  place  while  the  camp  remained 
upon  the  Isle  of  Jthouda.  We  were  invited  :  and 
the  scene  was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  ought  to 
be  noticed.  The  dinner  was  given  in  the  pavi. 
lion  before  mentioned :  this  was  illuminated  by 
glass  lustres  suspended  from  an  enormous 
bamboo  cane,  sustaining  the  inner  covering  of  the 
tent;  and  by  wax  candles  in  glass  cylinders. 
English  porter,  roasted  pigs,  and  other  English 
fare,  together  with  port,  claret,  and  Madeira 
wines,  appeared  upon  the  table.  The  dinner 
was  cooked  by  Indian  servants,  upon  the  sand 
near  the  tent ;  and  a  view  of  the  extraordinary 
cleanliness  observed  by  these  cooks,  as  well  as 
of  their  peculiar  habits,  were  amongst  the  most 
curious  parts  of  the  exhibition.  Having  drawn 
a  line  around  them,  they  suffered  no  person  to 
pass  this  boundary.      The  rules  of  their  caste 
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enjoined  that  none  of  the  cooking  vessels  should   chap. 


be  touched,  except  bj  their  own  hands.  After 
dinner,  the  officers  smoked  the  hooka:  every 
pipe  had  its  peculiar  attendant  upon  the  outside 
of  the  tent ;  the  long  flexible  tubes  alone  being 
brought  under  the  sides  of  the  pavilion  to  those 
seated  at  table.  The  servants  in  waiting  were 
principally  negroes,  dressed  in  white  turbans 
with  muslin  jackets,  but  without  stockings  or 
shoes.  The  upper  part  of  the  pavilion  was 
adorned  with  beautiful  net-work  ;  the  hangings 
were  of  green  silk,  and  the  floor  covered  with 
Indian  mats.  The  tables  were  of  polished  ma- 
hogany ;  and  the  company  present  in  full  uni- 
form ; — an  association  of  things  so  incongruous 
with  the  natural  horrors  and  barbarism  of  the 
country,  upon  the  border  of  an  interminable 
desert,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  river  as  the 
JVtfe,  where  persons  from  India  and  from  England 
were  met  to  banquet  together,  that  perhaps  no 
similar  result  of  commerce  and  of  conquest  is 
ever  likely  to  occur  again,  in  any  part  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Upon  this  occasion,  we  heard  Discoveiy 
the  extraordinary  fact,  maintained  and  confirmed  ^^^i^ 
by  indisputable  testimony,  that  certain  Brahmins  ^^^[T 
who  had  accompanied  the  Indian  army  in  its 
march  from  the  Med  Sea  to  the  Nile^  from  Cosseir 
to  Kenif  saw  at  Dendera  the  representation  of 
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CHAP,  their  God  VishnU  among  the  ancient  scolptare 
wv^i^  of  the  place^ ;  and  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
by  their  officers  irom  assaulting  the  Arabsj  on 
account  of  the  neglected  state  in  which  Ms 
temple,  as  they  supposed,  was  suffered  to  re- 
main. The  officers  of  General  BairtTs  army 
spoke  highly  of  the  accuracy  of  Bruc^s  observa- 
tions ;  and  the  General  himself  assured  us,  that 
he  considered  Great  Britain  as  indebted  to 
Bruce*s  valuable  Chart  of  the  Red  Sea^  for  the 
safety  of  the  transports  employed  in  conveying 
the  British  forces. 

tk^f^ra  At  this  time  there  happened  to  arrive  in  Cairo 
n^^n^  an  Abyssinian  Dean,  a  negro,  who  had  under* 
Bnie^f  taken  his  immense  journey  for  religious  pur- 
poses, and  then  resided  in  the  monastery  be- 
longing to  the  Propaganda  Friars'.  The  author 
had  been  often  engaged  in  noting,  from  this 
man's  account  of  his  country,  9ome  information 
respecting  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Abyssinia  ; 
and  had  purchased  of  him  a  manuscript  copy  of 


Tntfelfl. 


(1)  It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  officer  belonging  to  the  Indian 
army,  who  was  present  upon  that  occasion,  would  specify  what  parti- 
cular figure  the  Brahmins  concei? ed  to  be  a  representation  of  ViskntL 

(8)  There  are  two  monasteiies  in  Cairo ;  one  called  the  Terra  Sancta^ 
and  the  other  the  Propaganda^  Monastery. 
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the  Ooepel  of  BtJokn^  together  with  certain  chap. 
prayers  in  the  Abyssinian  language  :  these  ma- 
nuscripts are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  As  General  Baird  had  a  copy  of  Bruc^s 
Travek  then  in  his  possession,  and  was  kind 
enough  to  allow  us  the  use  of  it,  a  better  oppor- 
tunity might  rarely  offer  of  submitting  Bruc^s 
narrative  to  the  test  of  a  comparison  with  the 
evidence  afforded  by  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  We 
therefore  appointed  a  day  for  this  purpose ;  and 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  Abyssinian  Dean.  In 
order  to  make  the  inquiry  as  public  as  possible, 
^e  also  requested  the  attendance  of  Mr. 
Hamilton^  secretary  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin^  of  Dr. 
Wittman^  and  of  Mr.  Hammer^  a  celebrated 
Oriental  scholar,  during  the  investigation.  One 
of  the  Propaganda  Friars  served  us  as  our  inter- 
preter with  the  Abyssinian  priest.  It  was  at  first 
disputed  whether  any  mention  should  be  made 
of  Bruce,  or  not ;  but  at  length  we  resolved  that 
a  series  of  questions  should  be  put  from  Bruce* s 
work,  without  any  mention  being  made  of  him, 
or  any  allusion  to  his  traveb  in  Abyssinia.  The 
sight  of  his  volumes  on  the  table  were  not  likely 
to  offer  any  clue,  respecting  the  purport  of  our 
inquiry,  to  an  j3Ethiopian  who  had  never  seen  a 
printed  quarto  before  in  his  life,  and  to  whom 
the  language   iu    which    it  was    written    was 
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^^jf^'  altogether  anknown.  His  testiinony,  therefore^ 
as  a'  natiVe  of  Ahyumioj  to  the  accuracy  ofBruee*^ 
description  of  the  country,  will  not  be  disre- 
garded ;  and  the  following  result  of  our  conver- 
sation with  him  may  terminate  this  chapter/ 


(1)  There  bat  not  been  an  example,  in  tbe  annali  of  literatare,  of 
more  nnftiir  and  diagraeefhl  hostility  than  that  wfaidi  an  intoleraot  wad 
in? idioos  party  too  taocetsfoUy  levelled,  during  a  considerable  period, 
against  the  writings  of  Bruce,  Soon  after  th^  pabllcatlon  of  his 
'*  Travels  to  di$eover  the  Source  of  the  IfUe,"  several  eoples  of  the  work 
were  sold  hi  DuHm  as  waste  paper,  in  eonMqneDee  of  the  calomnies 
cireulated  against  tbe  author's  veracity.  This  happened  in  the  year 
1 791 .  In  the  year  1 800,  Mr.  John  Antes,  of  Futnec  in  ForJbAtre,  pub-' 
Kshed  a  small  volarae  of  ^  ObseroaiUms  on  Bgypt ;"  a  work  not  iess 
remarkable  for  its  fidelity  and  genuine  worth,  tlian  for  the  little  notiee 
it  received.  Speaking  of  Bruee^  that  author  observes :  "  When  Mr. 
Bruce  returned  from  Ahyssiniay  I  was  at  Orand  Cairoi  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  bis  company  for  three  months,  almost  every  day :  and 
having,  at  that  time,  myself  an  idea  of  penetrating  into  Abyssiniaf  I 
was  very  inquisitive  about  that  country,  on  hearing  many  things  flrom 
him  which  seemed  almost  incredible  to  me.  I  used  to  ask  hHGredk 
servant  Michael  (a  simple  feUov),  incapable  qf  any  inoeniion)  about  the 
same  circumstances,  and  mubtsay  thathb  commonlt  aokbed  with 
HIS  MASTBR  IN  THB  cniEFFoiNTS.**  (See  Observat.onthc Memn,amd 
Cust.  of  the  Egyptians,  by  John  Antes,  Esq,  p,  1 7.  Land,  1800.)  Many 
stronger  testimonies  in  favour  or  Bruce*s  accuracy  have  also  at  different 
times  been  adduced,  particularly  by  Mr.  Browne  {See  Pref.  to  his 
Travels) ;  and  the  work  has  consequently  risen  very  considerahiy  to 
tbe  public  estimation.  Some  travellers,  indeed,  have  attempted  to 
invalidate  certain  of  his  assertions,  which,  after  all*  are  not  of  much 
moment,  whether  they  be  true  or  false :  such,  for  eiample,  aa  the 
circumstance  related  by  Bruce  of  the  part  be  took  in  tbe  wars  of  the 
country ;  and  of  the  practice  he  witnessed  of  taking  flesh  from  a  living 
animal  as  au  article  of  food :  this  last  has,  however,  now  been  fully 
confirmed  by  the  statement  of  the  native  priest,  ar  given  Above.    It  Is 

probable 
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Oar  first  qaestions  related  to  the  place  of  his  chap. 
birth ;  and  of  his  usual  residence  before  he  left; 
Abysdma.  In  answer  to  these,  he  stated,  that 
he  was  bom  at  Gellebedda^  in  the  province  of 
TiGRB,  whose  capital  is  Adowa\  distant  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  days  from  the  Nile^  and  sixteen 
or  seventeen  from  Masmah  upon  the  Med  Sea; 
that  his  usual  place  of  residence,  and  to  which 
he  should  return,  after  leaving  Cairo,  was  a  vil- 
lage about  fifteen  days'  journey  from  Gondar* 
We  asked  him  what  kind  of  coin  was  circulated 
in  his  native  province  :  he  said  that  fossil  salt 
was  used  in  Tigri  as  a  substitute  for  moneys. 


probable  that  Btucm  would  never  haye  eneoaDtered  the  oppotition  he 
met  with,  if  hie  writingi  hid  not  been  characterised  by  offending 
egotUm,  Baron  Be  Totf$  work  experienced  a  similar  ftite,  fti>m  the 
nmeeanee;  and  has  similarly  obtahMd,  at  last,  the  consideratioii  to 
which,  by  its  great  merit,  it  is  jnstly  entitled. 

(9)  This  place  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Salt*$  NarratiTe,  as  published  by 
Lord  VaimUia,  and  written  Qdlltbuoda.  (iSm  oo/.  III.  p.  71.  Land. 
1609.)  He  describes  it  as  "  a  place  of  considerable  extent  and  popula- 
tion." 

(3)  Brmee  also  describes  ilcipira,  as  being  the  capital  of  Tiorb.  A 
view  of  the  town  accompanies  Mr.  SaU'a  NarratiyCy  in  Lord  ValeHiiu'a 
TfBfda,  voL  IIL  p.  70.    L<md.\W9. 

(4)  Mr.  Sait,  speaking  of  a  manufacture  of  cloth  at  Adowa,  says,  it 
drenlatea  as  money  through  the  country  ;  but  he  adds,  ''  Each  piece 
is  about  sixteen  cubits  long,  and  one  and  three  quarters  wide :  its  Talue 
is  ikiriy  piecet  of  ialt,  or  one  dollar."  Valeniia'a  Travels ,  roL  III. 
p.  78.  Lond.  I8i)9.  Also  in  vol.  III.  p.  64,  "The  small  currency  (at 
Antalow)  consisted  of  wedges  of  rock-salt,  each  weighing  two  or  three 
pounds,  and  estimated  at  l-SOth  of  a  dollar." 
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CHAP.       Our  next  inquiry  related  to  the  long-^ltspated 
\^^^^^  fact,  of  a   practice  among  the  Abysdnians  of 
B^^  ^^  cutting  from  a  live  animal  slices  of  its  flesh,  as 
mSS'tod-  ^^  article  of  food,  without  putting  it  to  death. 
firmed,      fhfg  BrucB  affirms  that  he   witnessed,  in   his 
journey  from  Massuah  to  Axum^.  The  Ahyzmkm^ 
answering,  informed  us,  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
country  J  during  their  marauding  excursions^  some^ 
times  maim  cows  after  this  manner ;  taking  slices 
from  their  bodies^  as  a  favourite  article  of  food^ 
without  putting  them  to  death  at  the  time :  and  that 
during  the  banquets  of  the  Abyssinians^  raw  meat, 
esteemed  delicious  throughout  the  country^  i^frc'^ 
quently  taken  from  an  ox  or  a  cow,  in  such  a  state 
that  the  fibres  are  in  motion;  and  that  the  attendants 
continue  to  cut  slices  until  the  animal  dies.     This 
answer  exactly  corresponds  with  Bruois  Narra- 
tive :  he  expressly  states  that  the  persons  whom 
he  saw  were  soldiers^,  and   the  animal  a  cov?. 
Such  a  coincidence  could  hardly  have  happened. 


(I)  JBrtcee'f  TrantU,  voL  III.  p.  148.  J5tfM.  1790.  <<  When  I  flrrt 
mentioned  thif  In  JBngland,  I  was  told  by  my  friends  it  wms  not  be- 
liefed.  I  asked  the  reason  of  this  disbelief,  and  was  answered,  that 
people  who  had  never  been  out  of  their  own  coontry,  and  others  well 
acqaainted  with  the  manners  of  the  world,  for  they  had  traceUed  as 
far  as  France,  had  agreed  the  thing  was  impassible ;  and  therefore  it 
was  so."    IHd,  j9. 144. 

(8)  Bruce* s  Trafels,  ibid.  p.  148. 

(8)  Ibid. 
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unless  the  practice  really  existed.     We  inquired  chap; 
if  other  animals  were  thus  treated  ;  and  were      ^^' 
answered  in  the  negative.     Mutton  is  always 
boiled;  and  veal  is  never  eaten,  in  any  way\ 
In  times  of  famine  alone  the  inhabitants  eat 
boiled  blood. 

Among  other  absurd  accusations  brought 
against  BrtLcej  a  very  popular  chaise  at  one 
time  was,  that  some  of  the  plants  engraved  in 
his  work  never  existed  in  nature,  but  were  the 
ofispring  of  his  ovm  fertile  imagination.  We 
therefore  resolved  next  to  exhibit  the  engrav- 
ings to  our  AhymmaUj  and  desire  him  to  name 
the  plants,  and  to  describe  their  properties.  It 
was  impossible  that  this  man  should  read,  and 
much  less  comprehend,  the  Abyssinian  names 
which  Bruce^s  engraver  had  inscribed  upon  the 
margin  of  those  plates. 

The  first  plates  offered  to  his  notice  were 
those  which  represent  the  Sassaf.  He  recog- 
nised the  plants ;  but  knew  nothing  of  the  name 
Bruce  had  given  to  them  ;  and  denied  that  any 


(4)  This  agrees  with  the  aeeoant  published  by  Lord  VaUntia,  from 
Mr.  Sou's  Jonmal.  See  Valeniia'e  TraoeU,  oo2.  III.  jp.  159.  Lmd. 
1800. 

(5)  Bnies's  TrsTels,  Appendix,  p.  38. 
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cfiAFi  gmn  was  t)rodQoed  by  thenu'  The  inqairy 
proceeded  more  suocessfally  when  the  next 
were  shewn  to  him.  He  named  the  following 
instantly ;  and  gave  the  same  account  of  them 
that  Bruce  had  done ;  namely,  JErgett  Dirnmo  { 
Ergett  el  Krone ;  Ensete;  KoUQuall;  OirGirj 
Kantuffa ;  &c.  all  of  whose  appellations  he  pro- 
nounced exactly  as  Bruce  had  written  th^m. 
The  Ergett  el  Krone^  he  said,  grew  near  to  the 
Lake  Tzana,  and  in  every  part  of  Abyssinia  f 
but  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  the  inhabitants.  He 
described'the  leaves  of  the  Ensete  as  resembliiig 
those  of  the' Bafk^na ;  but  the  plants  as  yielding 
no  fruit;  Tbey  boil  the  root  of  it;  as  a  garden 
vegetable,  ¥rith  mutton.  The  KoUQuaU  he 
named  instantly ;  saying,  that,  on  beating  it,  it 
yields  a  quantity  of  milk,  which  is  poisonous, 
but  may  be  used  as  a  cement,  capable  of  join- 
ing two  pieces  of  stone.  Its  smaller  branches, 
when  dry,  are  used  for  candles ;  and  its  wood 
serves  for  timber,  in  building  houses.  It  pro- 
duces no  gum\  Bruce  relates  all  this;  and 
adds,  that  upon  cutting  two  branches  of  the 
KoUQuall  with  his  sabre,  not  less  than  fonr 
English  gallons  of  the  milk  issued  out ;  which 


(1)  Therefore  not  the  Euphorbia  qffleinarum  of  LinnseoB.    S^  Brue^t 
Trav.  Append,  p.  44. 
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was  90  caustic,  that  although  he  washed  the  chap. 
sabre  immediately,  the  sbiia  never  left  it^  We 
were  amused  by  the  eager  quicknesa  with 
which  oat  Ahyssiman  recognised  and  named  the 
Kantuffa;  telling  as  all  that  Bruce  relates 
of  its  thorny  nature,  as  if  he  had  hi»  work  by 
heart  The  Balessan^  or  Babam^trte,  was  en- 
tirely unknown  to  him.  He  had  seen  the 
Papyrus  in  JSmhdrd^  in  the  province  of  JLebo^ 
growing  in  marshy  lands.  Concerning  the 
other  plants  engraved  in  Brucffs  work,  his  ob- 
servations agreed  with  those  of  Bruce^  with  very 
little  exception.  He  denied  that  the  mode  of 
eating  raw  meat  was  by  wrapping  it  up  in  cakes 
made  of  Teffl  These  cakes,  he  said,  were  used 
for  plates,  or  as  bread  only  for  women  and  uck 
persons.  The  Abyssinians  do  not  make  i€erfrom 
Teff^j  according  to  his  account,  but  from  a  plant 
called  Sellek.  Brucb  mentions  different  sorts 
of  J^e^^  of  which,  perhaps^  Selleh  may  be  one. 
The  AbyBsimoH  concurred  with  Bruce^  in  attrt- 
buting  the  frequency  of  worm-disorders,  in  his 
country,  to    the  practice  of  'Cating  raw  fleshy 


(S)  nrfd.  p.  43. 

(2)  See  Bmct^M  TraTels,  toI.  III.  p.  980.    BtHnb.  HOO.    ' 
(4)  Bmee enlerUfaied  the  tanie optfrioo.    8m  Trtntit,  Append. p.80. 
Edmb.  1700. 
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CHAP.  Xhis  is  considered  always  as  a  luxury;  and 
therefore  the  priests  abstain  from  it.  In  his 
own  village,  he  said  the  soldiers  and  principal 
people  prefer  raw  meat  to  every  other  diet; 
that  before  he  became  a  priest,  he  had  himself 
eaten  much  of  it ;  that  he  considered  it  as  very 
savoury  when  the  animal  from  which  it  is  taken 
is  fat  and  healthy.  He  professed  himself  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  virtue  ascribed  by  Bruce  to  the 
Wooginoo8\  now  called  Brucea  antidysenterica ; 
although  he  knew  the  plant  well,  and  said  it 
cured  all  disorders  caused  by  magic :  but  he 
verified  all  that  Bruce  had  related  of  the  Cusso^^ 
or  Banksia  Abyssinica;  and  added,  that  it  was 
cust6mary  to  drink  an  infusion  made  from  it 
every  two  months,  as  a  preventive  against  the 
disorder  noticed  by  Bruce.  When  shewn  the 
Walhuffa^  he  mentioned  a  curious  circumstancCi 
which  Bruce  has  not  related ;  namely,  that  the 
bark  of  this  plant  serves  the  Abyssinians  as  a 
substitute  for  soap.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
word  Caratt  as  a  name  said  by  Bruce  to  be 
given,  in  the  south  of  Abyssiniay  to  the  bean  of 
the  jSTuaro-tree,  and  used  in  weighing  gold. 


(1)  S^eBruM^gTrtLfU,  Appendix,  p.  69. 
(i)  niid.  p.  73. 
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thas  discussed  the  plant$^  we  directed  chap, 
hid  attentioD  to  the  quadrupeds^  Inrds,  and  other 
branches  of  natural  history.  His  answers  gave 
UA  as  much  reason  to  be  convinced  of  Bruce*s 
accuracy  in  this,  as  in  the  former  part  of  his 
work.  It  would  take  up  top  much  of  the 
reader's  attention  to  detail  all  the  evidence  we 
collected  for  this  purpose.  He  added,  that  the 
rhinoceros  was  called  Chariiet  by  the  Ahyssimans; 
and  said  that  its  horn,  used  for  lining  the  interior 
of  drinking-vessels,  is  considered  as  an  antidote 
to  poison.  When  the  engraving  representing 
the  Ashioko  was  placed  before  him,  he  recogr 
nised  the  animal,  and  related  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Bruc^  of  its  being  considered  as 
unclean,  both  by  Christians  and  by  Mohammedans. 
Speaking  of  its  name,  he  made  a  curious  dis- 
tinction ;  saying  that  it  is  called  Ashkoho  in  the 
Court  language^  but  Oehre  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

If  there  be  a  part  of  Bruc^'s  work  which  is 
apparently  fabulous,  from  its  marvellous  nature, 
it  is  the  account  he  has  given  of  that  destruc- 
tive fly,  the  Ztm6,  or  TsaUsalya  ;  yet  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  insect,  as  in  every  other  instance. 


(8)  See  Brua^t  Trav«'lf ,  Appendix,  p.  146. 
(4)  Ibid.  p.  118.    See  alio  yoI.  L  p.  888. 
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CHAP,  the  testimony  of  the  Abyssinian  Dean  strictly 
confirmed  all  that  Bruce  had  written  npon  the 
subject.  He  told  us,  that  horses  and  cows  were 
its  principal  victims ;  that  there  were  not  many 
of  those  insects  in  his  native  province ;  but  that 
he  had  heard  of  armies  being  destroyed  in  con- 
se<|nence  of  this  terrible  scourge.  We  ques« 
tionedhim  concerkiing  the  plant  which  is  said  to 
render  *  perddm^  inV'tibierable  to  serpents  or 
seorpicins,  merely  by  chewing  its  leaves.  He 
replied,  that  he  knew  the  plant  well,  bnt  had 
forgotten  *  its  name;  that  it  resembled  hemp, 
and  that  he  had  often  made  use  of  it  to  prove  its 
virtQes;  btit  he  added,  that  it  must  be  chewed 
at  the  time  of  touching  tfad  serperit  or  the 
scorpion. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  any  inquiry 
conceminig  the  source  of  the  Nile,  we  shewed 
to  him  Bruce*s  map  of  the  Lake  Tzana,  and  of 
the  stirrounding  country.  At  this  he  was  highly 
gratified.  He  knew  all  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  territories  of  Belessen,  BegemdeTj  Ghynm, 
and  Affows ;  and,  attempting  to  shew  us  the 
situation  of  Gondar,  actually  pointed  out  the 
spot  marked  by  Bruce  for  the  locality  of  that 
city. 
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The  Nile  (which  before  its  junction  with  the  chap. 
Lake  Tzana  he  called  Aleaoui)  he  described  as 
having  but  one  source^,  in  a  marshy  spot,  upon 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  about  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  lake,  and  upon  its  south-eastern  side. 
He  had  not  been  there  himself,  but  had  often 
visited  that  side  of  the  lake.  There  are  many 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place.  The 
inhabitants  are  all  Christians ;  but  they  entertain 
no  veneration  for  the  spot,  neither  are  any 
honours  whatsoever  paid  to  the  source  of  the 
river.  There  are,  indeed,  many  springs  which 
are  medicinal,  and  said  to  be  the  gift  of  certain 
saints ;  but  he  had  never  heard  that  the  fountain 
of  the  NUe  was  one  of  these. 


(I)  Brue§*$  aecoant  of  the  origin  of  thii  river  will  perhapi  be  found, 
•Her  all,  more  eorreet  than  any  we  can  obtain,  even  from  the  Abyg* 
nmmu  themselvet,  who  do  not  reside  near  enough  to  the  spot  to  have 
made  personal  obserration.  Mr.  Salt  mentions  the  little  reliance  he 
iSoald  place  in  the  varioas  acoonnts  given  to  him  upon  this  subject. 
^  When  I  foondf^says  he,  ''that  I  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  pene- 
tiating  beyond  the  Taeazzoy  I  took  every  occasion  to  make  inquiries, 
of  such  penons  as  were  likely  to  give  me  any  intelligence,  respectiug 
the  ifiU,  Tlielr  aceoants  geuerally  agreed  with  each  other ;  but  it 
appeared  to  roe  that  they  spoke  from  what  they  had  heard,  and  not 
ftom  personal  knowledge.  Its  iitnaiion  near  the  village  qf  Oeesh  ;  the 
mMrskSme$$  of  the  plain  ;  the  elevation  qfthe  spot  whence  it  flmce  above 
the  surreunding  country  ;  its  eiremtfirom  Gqiam ;  toere  points  familiar 
to  them  all :  hut  they  differed  eonsiderablyt  as  to  the  number  of  thefoun' 
tabu  from  which  it  springs;  some  speaking  qf  three,  others  of  four,  and 
emperson qfjhe"    Lord  Valentines  Trav.  vol. lll.p,  160. 

VOL.    V.  H 
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Here  we  terminated  our  investigation^  as  far 
as  it  related  to  Bruce* s  account  of  Abyssinia  ;  and 
the  result  of  it  left  a  conviction  upon  our  minds, 
not  only  of  the  general  fidelity  of  that  author, 
but  that  no  other  book  of  travels,  published  so 
long  after  the  events  took  place  which  he  has 
related,  and  etx  posed  to  a  similar  trial,  would 
have  met  with  equal  testimony  of  its  truth  and 
accuracy^. 

(1)  In  the  interetting  memoir  of  Mr.  Sidt'i  iooTDej  in  Akptiimiaf  m 
publbbed  by  Lord  ValenHOf  iti  antbor  bas  assailed  tba  Teracity  of 
Bmeef  in  a  manner  wblcb  maj  be  lamented  by  tboee  wbo  bold  Mr. 
Soli's  Karrative  in  tbe bigbcst  estimation :  and  for  tUa  reaMM)  Oat, 
witb  an  evident  disposition  to  dispute  tbe  correctness  of  Brmog's'  re- 
presentation, no  writer  bas  contributed  more  eflSectnally  to  tbe  esta- 
blisbment  of  Bruats  credit.  Mr.  8ali  speaks  in  tbe  most  positlte  terms 
of  tbe  acewrae^  with  wbicb  Bruet  bas  detailed  bis  blstovlcal  informa- 
tion. (Se§  Lord  Valentia*M  Travels,  vol.  III.  /ip.  168. 809.  jpe.  {«.  LoiuL 
1809. )  He  also  meotions  tbe  astonisbment  of  tbe  natives  at  his  own 
knowledge  of  tbeir  bittory :  (Ibid.  p.  327.)  and,  above  all,  that  he  was 
considered  by  them  as  a  saperior  being,  when  he  exhibited  Alice's 
drawings  of  Qondar.  (IHd,)  In  many  other  instances  he  baais  ample 
testimony  to  Bruc^s  accuracy.  (Sss  voL  II.  p.  460. 480.  {«. ;  woL  IIL 
|ip.  103. 211. 217.  Sse  also  the  itutmiees  adduced  in  the  Bdmb^Smtpchp. 
voLV.PartUpp.Q,lO.)  When  to  all  this  is  added  the  evidence  aflbrded 
by  tbe  celebrated  Browne  {See  Prtfaeeto  his  TraveU^y  in  snpportof 
the  few  facts  which  are  questioned  by  Mr.  Sait^  and  the  opinion  given 
of  bis  work  by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  tbe  Briiish  army  sent  fren 
India  by  the  Bed  Sea^  as  before  alluded  to,  we  may  snidy  considar 
the  writings  of  tbis  illustrious  traveller  to  be  pfaiced  beyond  the  reaeh 
of  cavil :  and  we  ought  to  agree  with  that  profound  sebohury  (<fiss 
Vineent's  Periplus  qf  the  Erythr.  Sea,  p.  93.)  who,  maintaining  that 
Bruee's  work  ^  bears  throogbuut  internal  marks  of  veraci^/'  oon- 
sidered  it  to  be  a  duty '*  HOT  TO  trbat  with  inoratxtujom  THoan 

WHO  SXPLOKB  Tn  OB3BRT  FOR  OUR  mFORXATIOM." 
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Itank  rf'tbe  AdMu. 
CHAP.   111. 
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Arabic  Laaguage,  a$  ^xfAen  in  Egypt — Dress  of 

.    the   Worsen  in   Cairo  —  State   of  Society  — 

Souses — Gardens — Ckreiaony  of  UhUation  in 

honour  of  the  Dead — Exaggerated  DetcripHons 

'  of  the  Country — Supposed  Sacr^ceofa  Virgin 

to  the  Nile — Book  Marhet — AnHent  Medals  in 

drdulation — Custom  of  the  Arabs  tnpassiTig  a 

Bridget—Appearance  of  Women  in  the  Streets — 

Enontdties  practised  by  the  Turks  —  Extor- 

■  Hon* — Diaoootry  of  a  cvrious  Mavnutript  — 

CUadel^-Pointed  Arches — Interesting  Inscr^ 

tiffn — Mosaic  Painting— Present  State  of  the 

.4rt^^08eph'8  WeU—Origin  of  the  Citadel^ 

View  from  the  Ramjets. 

Ant  Englishman  hearing  a  partj'  of  Egyptian   chap. 
Arabs  in  convei'satioii,  and  beiog  ignorant  of 
their  language,  would  suppose  they  were  quer- 
H  2 
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CHAP,  relling.  The  Arabic^  as  spoken  by  Arahs^  is  more 
v^^/^^  guttural  even  than  the  Welsh ;  but  the  dialect 
Ungaage,  of  Egypt  appeared  to  us  to  be  particularly  harsh, 
in  *E^.  It  is  always  spoken  with  a  vehemence  of  ges- 
ticulation, and  loudness  of  tone^  which  is  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  stately  sedate  manner  of 
speaking  among  the  Turks:  we  were  con- 
stantly impressed  with  a  notion  that  the  Arahs^ 
in  conversation,  were  quarrelling.  More  than 
once  we  ordered  the  interpreter  to  interfere, 
and  to  pacify  them;  when  it  appeared  that 
we  were  mistaken^  and  that  nothing  was 
farther  from  their  feelings,  at  the  time,  than 
anger.  The  effect  is  not  so  unpleasing  to  the 
ear,  when  Arab  women  converse ;  although  the 
gesticulation  be  nearly  the  same.  Signer 
Rosetti\  whose  hospitality  to  strangers  has  been 
celebrated  by  every  traveller  in  Egypt  during 
nearly  half  a  century,  introduced  us  to  a  Vent- 
tian  family,  of  the  name  of  Ptm%  in  which  there 
were  many  beautiful  young  women,  and  with 


(1)  Mr.  Bruce  meotionf  him  (2Vav.  wtf.  I.  ji.  30.  .fiUtnft.  1790.)  under 
the  onme  of  "  Carlo  JRoseiti,  a  VmutiOM  merekantg  a  young  man  qf 
eapaeUy  and  intrigue."  Bruce  w«s  in  Cairo  in  the  beginning  of  Julg, 
1768.  Signor  Botetti  told  us  he  well  remembered  BrucCf  and  enter- 
tained no  doubt  at  to  the  truth  of  the  narratiTe  which  he  published 
concerning  bii  traveli. 

(S)  ^  There  if  alio  at  Ctnro  a  VemtioH  Com ul,  and  a  house  of  that 
nation  celled  Mit,  all  eacellent  people.*'    Bruce*e  Trac,  vd.  I.  p.  26. 
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whom  we  had  frequent  opportunity  of  hearing   crap. 
the   Arabic,   as  spoken  by   the   most  polished  ^^^"^ 
females  of  the  city.     The  dress  of  those  young  ^Jwomwi 
ladies  was  much  more  elegant  than  any  female  *"  ^^^ 
costume  we  had  before  observed  in  the  EcLst^ 
and  if  wa?  entirely  borrowed  from  the  Antients. 
A  zone   placed  immediately  Below  the  bosom 
served  to  confine  a  loose  robe,  open  in  front,  so 
as  to  display  a  pair  of  rich  pantaloons.    The 
feet  were  covered  with   embroidered   slippers, 
but  the  ankle  and  instep  were  naked  ;  and  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  above  the  ankle,  they 
wore  cinctures  of  massive  gold,  resembling  the 
golden  cincture  discovered  in  a  tomb  near  the 
Cimmerian    Bosporus^    and    represented    in    a 
former  part  of  this  work'. 

Denon  speaks  of  the  pleasurable  sensations  Stete  of 
daily  excited  by  the  delicious  temperature  of 
Ckdroj  causing  Europeans^  who  arrive  with  the 
intention  of  spending  a  few  months  in  the  place, 
to  remain  during  the  rest  of  their  lives,  without 
ever  persuading  themselves  to  leave  it.  Few 
persons,  however,  with  whom  we  associated, 
were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion 
of  this  very  amiable  writer.    Those   who  are 

(3)  Sm  Vol.  II.  Chap.  If.  p.  73.    Octavo  edition. 
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OHAp.  deairoutf  of  mkinterrupted  repose/ or  who  are' 
able  to  endare  the  invariable  duloess  which  pre-' 
yails  ID  every  society  to  which  straogera  are  ad- 
inittedi  may,  perhaps,  tolerate,  without  OQurmar^: 
iDg,  a  short  residence  in  the  midst  of  this  dull 
and  Airty  city.  The  effect,  whether  it  be  of 
climate,  or  of  education,  or  of  government,  ia 
the  same  among  all  the  settlers  in*  Egyjdy  er*-. 
cept  the  Arabs ;  namely,  a  disposition  to  exist 
without  exertiotk  of  any  kind ;  to  pasa  whole 
days  upon  beds  and  cushions;  smoking,  and 
counting  beads.  This  is  what  MaUkt  termed 
I^e  vr4d  ghde  Egyptienn^;  and  that  it  may  be 
acquired  by  residing  among  the  native .  ihha^ 
bitants  of  Cairo^  is  evident  from  the  appearance 
exhibited  by  Europeans  who  have  passed  some 
years  in  the  city. 

« 

Upon  our  first  coming,  we  had  no  other  place* 
of  lodging  than  what  our  djerm  afforded.  Thia 
was  stationed,  during  the  day,  at  Bnldcp  and  it 
was  guarded  by  our  faithful  Arabs.  £very 
night  these  men  moved  our  vessel  over  to  the 
lAeof  JRhcmdaj  and  jancbored  close  to  the  camp 
of  the  Indian  army,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 


(1)  D^ription  de  VS^fypte,  torn.  II.  p.  220.    A  la  Httye^  1740. 
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Qiioey  flieS)  venniti,  and  dost,  which  infested  us  ^^.^^^ 
from  the  quay,  and  prevented  oor  re8t»  But  y»  v  ^^ 
after  a  ehort  tim^  we  procured  a  large  hoasei 
which  bad  been  inhabited  by  French  o&cen,  in 
a  veary  populous  part  of  the  ctty»  near  to  the 
residence  of  Signor  SasetU.  .  This  greatly  in- 
creased our  facility  of  seeing  the  city,  and  of 
observing  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  best  houses  in  Cairo  correspond  with  the  Hooset. 
description  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
of  the  palace  of  an  Armenian  merchant,  at  Nicotia 
in  Qfprut^.    The  taste  shewn  in  decorating  their 
apartments  is    of  the  kind  tailed  Arabeegue : 
thisi  although  early  introduced  into  England 
from. the  East,  is  not  Saracenioali  hntJEgyptianK 
It  is    a  style  which    the    Greeks    themselves;  > 
adopted}    and    it  was    received   amongst   the 
Rammu  in  the  time  of  Auguetus.    Wliere  the 
windows  are    glazed^    which  more  frequently 
exhibit  an  open  lattice- wofk^  they  are  tirna-> 
mented  with  coloured  glass ;  representing  land* 
scapes  and  animals,  particularly  the  lion,  which.: 
seemed  to  be  a  favourite  subject  in  vrotks  of  > 


(S)  See  Pert  II.  Seet.  1.  Chap.  xl.  of  these  Tntels. 
(9)  See  the  ohier?«tioat  of  Dmoii,  Trao,  in  JBgppt,  toL  I.  p.  Sll. 
ISOS. 
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CHAP,   this  sort.     No  ^Iter  has  paid  atoy  attention  to 
v^v^  the  origin  of  the  painted  glass  in  Cedro ;  yet  the 
glaziers  of  this  city  seem  to  have  preAfer ved' smt 
art,  which  is  supposed  to  be  imperfectly  kodwn" 
oardeDi.   in  Murope.     From  the  open  terraces  in  many' 
of  the  principal  houses,  and  from  the  flat  roofs 
common  to  all  of  them,  the  view  is  extended  * 
over  the  numerous  gardens  of  the  city.     But 
every  thing  is  disfigured,  and  rendered  uiicouh- 
Tortable,  by  dust :  all  the  foliage  of  the  tretes  is 
covered  with  it ;  and  the  boasted  vegetation  of 
Cairo^  (instead  of  displaying  that  pleasing  v^^' 
diire .  with  which  JSuropeans,  and  paHictdar ly 
EngUihmen,  fill  their  imaginations,  when  reading 
descriptions  of  a  city  crowded  with  grores  andf ' 
gardens^,  rather  exhibits  the  uninviting  anduni**' 
form  colour  of  the  desert.  *  * 

cereinonj      Duriug  the  £rst  cveuing  after  our  removal  to* 
Hon  in  bo- our  new  habitation,  we   were  serenaded   by  a' 
iw!    *  species  ^  vit)cal  melody,  which   we  had  never 
heard   before.      It  commenced    about  sun-sett 
and  was  continued,  with  little  intermission,  "not' 
only  throughout  the  night,  but  duriiiig  many  81I6-' 
ceeding  nights  and  days.     We  were  first  doubt- 
ful whether  the  sounds  we  heard  were  express 
sions  of  joy  or  of  lamentation.     A  sort  of  chorus, 
interrupted  by  screams,  yet  regulated  by  the^ 
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beating  of  tambourines)  now  swelling  upon  the  ^^^^' 
ear,  now  expiring  in  cadences,  was  repeated 
continually ;  and  as  oilen  as  it  seemed  ta  cease, 
we  beal'd  it  ag^in  renewed  with  increased  ve- 
hemence. Having  inquired  the  cause,  we  were 
told  that  this  howling  was  nothing  more  than  the 
usual  ceremony  of  lamentation  for  a  deceased 
person,  performed  by  female  mourners  hired 
for  the  occasion.  This  remaining  example  of 
the  Ululaiian  of  the  Antients,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, was  not  suffered  to  pass  without  fnrther 
notice.  We  sent  our  interpreter  to  the  house 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  desiring  him  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  words  used  by 
the  performers  in  this  plaintive  chorus.  He 
told  us,  upon  his  return,  that  we  might  have 
the  same  ceremony  repeated  in  onr  apartments : 
that  the  singers  were  women,  hired  to  sing  and 
to  lament  in  this  manner;  the  wealthier  the 
family,  the  more  numerous  were  the  persons 
hired,  and,  of  course,  the  louder  the  lamenta- 
tions :  that  those  female^  singers  exhibited  the 
moat  frightful  distortions;  having  their  hair 
dishevelled,  their  clothes  torn,  and  their  fea^ 
turea  disfigured  with  paint  and  dirt :  that  they 
were  relieved  at  intervals  by  other  women  si^ni- 
larly  employed  ;  and  thus  the  ceremony  may  be 
continued  Tor  any  length  of  time.     A  principal 
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CHAP,  part  of  their  art  consists  in  mingling  with  &eir' 
Ululation  such  affecting  expressions  of  praise, 
and  pity,  such  a  pathetic  narrative  of  the  'enif^ 
ployments,  possessions,  and  characteristics  of 
the  deceased,  and  such  inquiry  as  to  his  reaaons- 
for  leaving  those  whom  he  profirased  to  love 
during  life,  as  may  excite  the  tears  and  sighs  of 
the  relations  and  friends  collected  about  the 
corpse*  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  this  cus- 
tom, like  the  caoinbadh  of  the  IriMk\  and  the. 
funeral  cry.  of  other  nations*,  are  remains  of 


(1)  See  an  aoeoiiDt  of  the  Ceremony  of  VluUdion  tmoaf  tbe  Iri$kp 
as  taken  tnm  tbe  TVantactlons  of  the  Royal  Iruh  Academy,  in  J>t. 
Adam  Clarkt^s  BdUion  qf  **  ffarmef^9  ObMnxitUmB^'*  vol.  III.  ^.40. 
Zand.  1S08.    Among  other  ezpresaioni  nied  by  the  Iritk  mooraeti, 
they  eontinuaUy  repeat  the  words  *' Ullaloo  !  Ullaloo!  wbt  pioaT^ 
THOU  DIB  ?''-^  Tbe  UUaloo  of  the  Jri«A,'*  ^ys  the  learned  Editor  oT 
Harmer'i  work,  *'  is  the  tame,  both  hi  «enM   and  tomnd,   with  tilt; 
oolooieh  of  the  Arahians,  the  ululo  of  the  Romam,  the  6XoX^C»  <^  the 
OreOu,  and  the  bb^  yoUal  of  the  JT^drtiof." 

(2)  The  euttom  leems  to  hate  been  nnivenal ;  for  it  has  beta  ob- 
lenred  among  the  descendants  of  the  Mr«e  great  ikmlllet;  the  Armbt 
the  Tdktar,  and  the  Qoth,  The  Ardbf  as  here  reUted.  The  Taktar^ 
as  hi  Bu$^.  (8e$  Olearim^  Ub.  iii.  p.  143.  XoiMf.  1069.)  The  Chtk, 
Q&tm,  or  Qreeki,  as  we  learn  from  Homer*  It  prevaOSf  also^  aoiMig 
the  Albamam;  and  is  fbond  eren  among  the  Oreetdtmd9rs,  and  in 
Abyainia.  ''The  women  continue  their  weeping  and  lamentation. 
Their  howl  Ib  all  in  one  tone;  as  if  an  instrument  were  to  play  a  tre- 
mulous flfUi  downwards^  through  all  the  semitones.  ICow  and  Uiaa 
they  pause  a  little."  See  Cranis^o  History  qf  Greenland,  voL  L  p.  890. 
Lond,  1767.  See  also  SaWe  Traveli;  and  Part  I.  qf  the$e  Traveii, 
p.  S61. 8oo.  edit,  for  an  account  of  the  same  custom  in  Hiisikb 
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ceremoniM  practised  in  honour  of  the  dead  in   chap.. 
almoBt  every  country  of  the  earth :  they  are  the  ^^v'W 
Mme  that  Homer  describes  at  the   death    of 
JSectof^i  and  they  are  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures^ — '^  Call  for  the  mourn- 

ING  WOMJBK,  THATTHET  MAT  COME;  AHD  SEND  FOR 
CU9NIlf  O  WOMEN,  THAT  THBT  MAT  COME  :  ANP  LET 
THSH  MAItE  HASTE,  AND  TAKE  UP  A  WAIUNO  FOR 
US,  THAT  OUR  ETES  MAT  RUN  DOWN  WITH  TEARS, 
AND  OUR  ETELIDS  GUSH  OUT  WITH  WATERS." 

As  one  writer  of  travels  has  copied  another,  ^"fw»- 
the  same  exaggerated  descriptions  have   been^crtptfoM 
continually  given  of  the  luxuries  of  J^^yp^  during  conntrx. 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile.    That  its  gardens, 
from  the  novelty  of  the  plants  found  in  them, 
are  sometimes  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  European^ 
may  be  admitted ;  and  it  has  been  before  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  plantations  adorning  the 
l^ides  of  the  canal  may  for  a  short  time  render  a 
stranger  unmindful  of  the  filth  and  wretchedness 

Ol  /dr  Mp'  i9piivtO¥,  iwl  dk  vripAxorro  ywaUn^, 
'    *  JmtUqne  eollod^niiit  caatores 
Iiii6tftt  prindpet:  hi  flebUe  cannen, 
HI  qvidem  lamentalMntor :  fauoperqae  gvmelMnt  moUem." 
Homeri  IHad&i,  Ub.  uir.  p.  496.  Ed.  Spond.    BatU.  lOOff. 
(4)  Jer.  is.  17, 18.    See  also  3  Chran.  zixt.  26.    Judffe$  zl.  89.  40. 
Amo9  ▼•  10.  also  Mark  ▼.  58.  fte.  4k. 
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c&AP.    of  the  city.     But  the  boasted  lakes,  or  rather 
III.  . 

mad-pools,   into  which  the  waters  of  the  river 


are  received,  particalarly  the  fismious  Etbeqmr 
Birket\  woald  certainly  be  considered  naisaiices 
in  any  part  of  the  civih'zed  world.  The  dam 
of  the  canal  had  been  cut  about  three  days, 
when  we  arrived ;  and  every  one  was  still 
telling  of  the  rejoicings  and  ceremonies  which 
that  event  had  occasioned.  These  have  been 
all  so  fully  described,  that  it  would  be  useless 
suppoMd  to  i*enew  the  subject.  Some  of  our  officers  saw 
aFifvinto  the  pillar,  or  statue j  of  mud,  which  is  raised 
every  year  between  the  dyke  of  the  canal  and 
the  Nile^  called  Anes,  or  The  Bridi?,  and  which 
is  afterwards  carried  away  by  the  current,  when 
the  water  from  the  river  is  suffered  to  &11  into 
the  canal.     This  curious  custom  is  said  to  have 


(1)  It  it  quite  tmodog  to  reid  fome  of  the  eeeomitB  pabUshed  ef 
this  phioe,  end  to  cootnst  them  with  the  reel  eppeeranee.  ^  JKca 
n^eti  plus  agrioHe  que  de  voir  tm  terrtin^  fui  ptmdami  kmii  aioit  di 
FaimSe  at  ten  prodigieux  boMtln  rempH  iteau,  dtnenu  pemkmi  lev  qmain 
auiret  un  jardin  riant  et  perpitueL"  D^iciipt.  de  VSgifpie  per 
Mtuttet,  torn.  1.  p.  263.  d  la  Ha^^  1740.  The  eeme  enthor  qieeks  of 
the  homes  omamenHng  the  sides  of  this  lake ;  whereas  Demon  olieeim, 
'•  the  lea  the  htmeee  were  eUSbUj  the  more  theffwamldpleaae}'  IVaT.  la 
Bgypt,  Tol.  I.  p.  106.  Lond.  1808.  In  fhct,  nothing  can  be  men 
wretched  than  either  the  one  or  the  other;  the  filthy  pool  called  a 
lake;  or  the  hqveUy  described  bj  many  anthors  aeetaid§  and  elegmd 
huildings. 

(S>  See  Niebuhr't  Tiafels,  toI.  1.  p.  60.    JBtiinb.  1702. 
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given  rise  to  the  fabulous  story  of  the  anuuRl  chap. 
sacrifice  of  a  virgin  to  the  Nils'.  Niehuhr 
says^  however,  that  lAxe  piUar  of  earth  serves  as 
a  sort  of  Ifilameter,  for  the  use  of  the  common 
people^ ;  and  this  is  probably  the  ooly  use  for 
which  it  was  ever  intended.  We  entered  the 
canal,  in  our  djerm^  about  noon,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  Awput ;  and  after  making  the  tour  of  nearly 
the  whole  city,  by  means  of  the  canal,  and  a 

(9)  8m  Ni^tmhr^i  Tm?eU,  toL  I.  p.  60.  See  alM  Z>«  Tctt,  toI.  II. 
p.  843.  iMid,  1785.  De  Tatt  iays»  the  ancient  Egyptuau  celled  the 
■Mfiflcey  Ammueej  The  New  Bride.  Tbii  name,  he  obserree,  is  still 
IvtMrved  in  the  more  humaniaed  ceremony.  Manri  (Diet.  Hiti, 
lost.  VII.  p.  1041.  Pofiif  1760)  thos  speake  of  the  sacrifice,  aa  haffaig 
really  existed  :  **  Les  EffypHens  idoldtrei  ^imaginoient  que  Uur  dieu 
SftapU  Hoit  Vamteur  de  ee  dibordttteni  tMnmileuat  du  Nil  :  otnti 
lar»§tt'iireiardMifU9hd$aerificieniun9jlU€,^.  Cm«  harban  dh^ 
turn  JU  aboUe,  ditsnt  U»  kittarien^  Arabe»,par  U  Calif b  Omar.**  Nei- 
ther Mareri,  howerer,  nor  any  other  aathor  by  whom  this  circnm- 
stanee  is  related,  mentions  his  authority  for  the  fact.  Mentelle 
(Otogr.  Ane.  torn,  II.  p.  441*  ParU,  1780)allndes  to  the  same  cus- 
tom. The  whole  story  seems  to  be  founded  upon  a  passage  in  the 
writings  of  Murtadi,  an  ArahUm,  who  gare  a  legendary  account  of  the 
**  Wand^n  nf  BnV^,**  which  is  nerertheless  mentioned  in  terms  of 
oommendation  by  Qihbon  (Chap.  \L  Note  188.  Hiti.  fe.)  This  wmk 
was  Qomposed  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  afterwards  translated  by 
Fafier  at  Paarit,  leee.^Murtadi  affirms  that  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a 
Tiigin  was  abolished  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  But  human  sacrifices  were 
nerer  tolerated  l^  the  antient  JBgyptiaiu.  Herodotus  reproaches  the 
Grecftf  with  hating  entertained  a  contrary  opinion  (Buterpe,  c.  46. 
p,  108.  e«L  Qrono9.  X.  Bat.  1716) ;  and  it  is  less  probable  that  such 
saeriflcea  were  suffisred  to  take  place  at  the  time  of  pBUtr's  conquesti 
when  the  Ckrittiant  were  in  possession  of  Egypt, 

(4)  NiOmhr^  toI.  I.  p,  60. 
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CHAP.  Beries  of  dykes  filled  with  the  muddj  water  of 
the  river,  we  at  last  entered  the  JEsbeqtar  Lake, 
or  Birket  il  Ezheqmey  at  six  o'clock  p.m.  HaTing 
crossed  this  piece  of  water,  we  hmded»  and 
went  to  the  house  we  had  hired ;  observing 
everywhere  the  same  wretched  appearances  of 
dirt  and  degradation.  The  inhabitants^  rejoicing 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Frenchj  and*  enjoj^ng 
the  festivity  of  the  season,  were  carousing  by 
the  sides  of  the  numerous  channels  then  filled 
with  the  muddy  and  stagnant  water'  of  the 
Nik.  Some  degree  of  danger,  too,  might  be 
apprehended  from  the  turbulent  mirth  of  Turtkk 
soldiers,  who  were  firing  off  their  tapkdikeB  In 
all  directions ;  otherwise  the  sight  of  so  many 
cheerful  groups  afforded  a  more  plearin^  itfpec^ 
tacle,  than  either  the  buildings  of  the  city,  or 
its  boasted  canal.  But  how  JEurcpeans,  de- 
scribing Cairo,  can  call  any  thing  mdffniflcent 
which  is  surpassed  even  by  the  poorest  parts  of 
Fisnicf,  is' really  surprising.  To  read- some  of 
the  accounts  which  have  been  published  of  this 
city^,  one  might  believe  that  they  were  derived 


(1)  **  CbTTB  OmANDB  BT  ILLVSTmS  TZLLB,^  9HJB  Vomdit,  CP*  117. 

KowOU  ReUUhn  dhm  Voyageen  Bgjfpte,  Parit,  1677.)    *^  Ellb  wrt 

SITU^B   X>AH8  UNB    VLAIVM    LA    PLUS    DBLICZBUSB    DU    MOVDI." 

(md,  p.  180.) 
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from. the  pompous  descriptions  of  Arabian  chap. 
writers ;  who,  having  never  seen  any  thing  finer 
jthan  CavrOf  speak  of  it  as  the  ^^  Wander  of  the 
v)arld;\  the  ''  DeUght  of  the  imaginatian,''  ''  the 
Cfreat  among  the  great  j*  the  Holy  City^.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  said  of  CavrOj  as  of  Egypt  in  general, 
that  it  has  always  been  the  subject  of  amplifica- 
Jtian,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  its  history^. 


.* 


.We  often  visited  the  book*mariet,  and  observed  Sf^  ^ 

'  Market. 

aothing  more  remarkable  than  the  number  of 
beautiful  manuscripts  constantly  offered  fw 
8ale\  We  purchased  many  of  these  manuscripts. 
Writinigs  of  any  celebrity  bear  very  high  prices, 
especially  fistmous  works  i^  History^  Astronomy ^ 
Oeographyt  and  Natural  History.  The  Mamor 
Jukes  are  more  fond  of  reading  than  the  Turks  i 
and  some  of  their  libraries,  in  Giiro,  containied 
volumes  valued  at  immense  prices.    The  French 


(SX  See  JUmm's  Ttet.  toL  I.  p.  103.    LoneL  1808. 
^  (^)  <*  I  Mter  mw  a  place  I  liked  wone,  nor  wfMh  afRntfed  feet 
plaMno  »«r  Instiiicllooy  Umh  Cattv ;  aor  antlqaltiee  wbich  Um  an* 
•w^ied  Uielr  deecriptiooi."    Brua^t  TraveU,.voi.  I.  p.  dS.    IStfM. 
1790. 

(4)  A  CtikOogut,  pabUthed  in  tlie  dppendkf  to  liie  Ftnt  Section  of 
this  Part  of  Cfur  Trayelf,  will  senre  to  reiider  the  great  Tariety  of 
workaia  QHmtal  literature,  which  are  apoo  daily  tale  in  the  eitiee  of 
the  Butt,  more  known  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  See  Vol.  III.  Ap- 
pendixy  Ko.  IH.  Octavo  edition. 
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CHAP.  ^^  ^^^  ^  often  guilty  of  plunder,  that  the 
J^  booksellers,  and  other  tradesmen,  had  for  some 
time  concealed  their  most  valuable  property. 
The  best  manuscripts  were,  therefore,  only 
beginning  to  be  exposed  for  sale.  During  our 
inquiry  after  a  complete  copy  of  the  **  Arabian 
NightSj''  a  bookseller  said  he  knew  where  to  find 
a  copy  of  this  work ;  but  that  its  owner  had 
carefully  concealed  it,  through  fear  of  the  French. 
The  title  of  this  compilation,  in  Arabic^  is  pro- 
nounced, by  the  dealers  in  CairOj  Alf  Leela  0 
Lila»  To  our  great  satisfaction,  this  manuscript, 
or  rather  collection  of  manuscripts,  was  brought 
to  us,  in  four  quarto  cases,  containing  One 
hundred  and  seventy-two  Tales,  separated  into 
One  thomand  and  one  portions,  for  recital  during 
the  same  number  of  Nights.  Each  case  con- 
tained about  fifty  numbers,  sewed  up  like  so 
many  loose  manuscript  sermons.  The  whole 
was  fairly  written ;  and  the  price  set  upon  it 
amounted  only  to  the  moderate  sum  of  one 
hundred  piastres,  (about  seven  pounds  English^) 
according  to  the  state  of  exchange  at  that  time. 
We  bought  it;  and  its  lamentable  fate  has 
been  before  related\     This  may  be  the  more 


(1)  See  Preface  to  Vol.  III.  p.  xxt.  Note  (2).    Octavo  editfon. 
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regretted^  because  many  of  the  tales*  related  to   chap. 
Syrian  and  to  Egyptian  customs  and  traditions,  ^^r^ 
and  have  not  been  found  in  any  other  copy  of 
the  same  work. 

A  few  cursory  observations  may  now  be  in- 
troduced, as  they  were  made,  and  as  the  author 
finds  them  occurring  in  his  journal.  Who  would 
have  believed  that  antient  Roman  coins  were  AnUent 

Medaii  lo 

Still  in  circulation  in  any  part  of  the  world  ?  yet  eireaiatkm. 
this  is  strictly  true.  We  noticed  Soman  copper 
medals  in' Cairo  given  in  exchange  in  the  markets 
among  the  coins  of  the  country,  and  valued  at 
something  less  than  our  halfpenny.  What  is 
more  remarkable,  we  obtained  some  of  the  large 
bronze  inedals  of  the  Ptolemies^  circulating  at 
h%her  value,  but  in  tlie  same  manner.  The 
manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  handkerchief 
had  been  taught  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  French. 
Such  handkerchiefs  were  then  selling  for  seven 
shillings  English  each ;  and  it  was  in  buying  these 
that  we  first  noticed  the  circulation  of  the  antient 
among  the  modem  money  of  Egypt  The  Arabs,  Cattom  of 
who  generally  sing  during  labour,  use  an  antient  in  pMiog 
Hebrew  invocation  of  the  Deity  while  they  are 


(S)  See  the  LM  glren  in  No.  IV.  of  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  III.  of 
these  Trareli. 

VOL.    V.  I 
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<i4AP.  pke^^j  \n  tbeit  boats,  beneath «  bridge ;  eaUtng 

^^— Y— '  €^  ^^  /  J^M  /  Cpi'^^^^^^d  £xx>H£ !)  in  a  plail^- 
tn^    tiVe  IkMe  ^  «ficantation'.     The  fetnaleB  of  Ciuro 

^tsuVu.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^"'  ^^  ^^^  public  streets^  riding  upon 
asses  and  upon  mules  :  they  sit  in  the  mascu- 
line atfitnde,  like  the  wootien  of  Naples  kai 
oth^  ^aite  6f  Italy.  Their  dress  consists  Af '<t 
hood,  and  cloak,  extending  to  the  feet»  wiih  '^ 
stripe  of  ti^hite  calido  iti  front,  ooBceiaHtg  '4h^ 
fa^e  Biid  bi^ast,  btit  having  two  dmall  holes  4er 
th^  eyes,  ht  this  disguise,  if  any  man  were  io 
meet  his  o^n  wife,  or  his  aister,  he  would  mot 
lie  able  to  recognise  -her^  unless  she  *were  to 
speak -to  him ;  and  this  is  selddm  done,  liecaQae 
the  stispiioious  Moslemsj  observing  suoh  an  inter- 
^iirse,  might  suppose  an  intrigue  to  be  going 
on ;  in  ivhich  case  they  would  put  one,  if  <aot 
Bnormitiet  both  of  thetn,  to  death%  The  Turks  'had  -com^ 
b^the  mifted  great  eiiorobities  in  CakOj  from  the  Srrt 
moment  of  their  arrival,  after  the  ea{iture  of  the 
city.  If  they  found  an  wifortnnate  female,  of 
whatsoever  rank,  who  hiid  admitted  the  *eili- 
braces  of  a  Frekehmarij  or  of  «iQr  other  Christioif 
th^y  put  her  to  death,  without  the  innallest 


(I)  See  Oeneiit  xxxiii.  20.;  also  Mark  xw,  34.  who  utet  the  S^rth' 
ChaUUdek  dlaleet  of  the  Hebrew,  is  it  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  onr 
Sarioar ;  Elo'i  for  EK. 
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^MwpaiictMynu    A  young  ^an  who  Uyed  in  ihie  €^ap. 

Mine  bouse  ^with  us,  was  wounded  by  a  wusk^^- 

JNill  lOQ  the    day    of  our    airiyaL      He    had 

been  ;k>pking  frorn  the  teiFace  at  spme  Turks 

belpw,  when  one  of  them  £ped  off  his  pieee,  and 

(•hot  bnn.    T^e  -only  eiccuse  mad^  W93>  l^t 

they  jniatocdb  fejw  fw  ^a  Frmckmfl^,.     I»  lik^e 

nannfer  they  iStrangi^  a  'Qui^icm  m  iQU^  of  ij^ 

public  badhp .;  oflEering  the  ^ame  apology  {pr  (the 

act  they  had  committed.     Notwithstanding  th^ 

circumstance  of  the  city's  being  at  that  time 

(garrisoned  by  our  ttioqps^  it  ivas  ^not  saife  to 

^fientiM^  iilone  isuto  )the  strqet^.    We  ware  riding 

•one  ,day  wi^h  a  prieflt  rof  ithe  Propagg^dqi  ma- 

maatery,  being  moiw»€id  ^flppn  assw;  whe^ 
;a9ddanly  3  fparty  ^f  Mostckngi^.j  ibfllouging  to  a 
Turhai  dialinction,  and  running  ibefore  Wpjhorse, 
lordeced  as  ^to  descend  luntij  the  gi^andee  .had 
paased*  This  iwe  pj9ntively  refused  *tp  do; 
ppoB  ^whiph,  not  fdaifing  rto  meddle  iwitb  us,  they 
▼entediall  their  rrage  upon  the  poQrjpfiea^,  whpni 
they  dr^ged  from  \m  ^asa,  and  ch^tiaed  ;iiiitb 
their  white  wands  tin  our  presence.  .Complaint 
^as  accordingly  made  to  the  officers  of  ,tlie 
gairison,  and  to  the  Vizir;  and  a  fpromise  f^s 
obtained  from  the  Turks  of  better  behaviqur  .in 
future.;  upon  which,  however,  little  reliance 
could  he  placed.    The  J^ingUsh  had .  a  very  &nm\  1 

I  2 
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CHAP,   force,  at  this  time,  in  Cairp ;  and  it  was  deemed 
III. 

prudent  not  to  exasperate  a  fanatical  mob,  by 

any  violation  of  their  pride  or  their  prejudices, 

when   it  could   be   avoided.     The  events  that 

took  place  afterwards,  in  Egypt,  fully  justified 

this  precaution.    Nevertheless,  orders  had  been 

issued,  that  no  Englishman  should  be  compelled 

to  descend  and  humble  himself  before  a  Mcfilem^ 

which  caused  us  to  offer  the  redistance  we  had 

made. 

Soon  after  this  adventure,  descending  firom 
our  house  to  a  part  of  the  canal  where  our 
djerm  was  stationed,  intending  to  make  an 
excursion  upon  the  water,  we  found  the  vessel 
completely  filled  by  a  party  of  dastardly  Turku ; 
who  had  expelled  the  worthy  Heis,  to  whom  the 
boat  belonged,  together  with  his  crew,  and 
had  taken  full  possession  of  her,  for  their  own 
use.  Tliese  grave  personages  were  seated, 
quite  at  their  ease,  with  their  tobacco-pipes 
kindled  ;  and  were  moving  off  in  great  state,  as 
we  arrived.  There  was  not  much  time  to  be 
lost  in  any  idle  parley  ;  so  we  all  leaped,  from 
the  side  of  the  canal,  into  the  midst  of  the  self- 
constituted  divdn^  whose  members  instantly  sur- 
rendered, with  great  seeming  humility,  and, 
being  landed,  scampered  off  with  more  speed 
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and  less  composure  than  usually  characterizes  <^ha; 
Turks  in  their  deportment.  The  matter,  how-  ^— v- 
ever,  did  not  end  here.  Watching  the  oppor- 
tunity when  our  good  JReis  was  again  left  alone 
to  the  guardianship  of  his  djerm^  they  bound 
him  hand  and  foot»  and  carried  him  to  a  house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  bastinadoed 
him  most  unmercifully,  by  way  of  wreaking 
their  vengeance  upon  us,  for  the  indignity  they 
had  experienced ;  nor  could  we  ever  bring  the 
offenders  to  justice,  or  obtain,  for  the  person 
they  had  thus  injured,  the  slightest  redress. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Orand  Cairo^  at 
the  time  the  English  were  in  possession  of  the 
city.  It  may  be  easily  imagined,  therefore,  what 
the  situation  of  its  Christian  inhabitants  must 
be,  when  all  things  are  left  to  the  discretion  of 
its  Mohammedan  masters. 

The  extortions  practised  upon  the  inhabitants  Eztorti< 
exceed  all  credibility.  The  Frenchy  at  one  time," 
levied  a  contribution  of  ten  millions  of  piastres ; 
and  of  this  sum  a  single  merchant  paid  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  same  person,  upon  the 
subsequent  arrival  of  the  Grand  Vizir  with  his 
army,  was  compelled  to  pay  the  enormous  sum 
of   three   hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
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cfi^^-   Neiar«»  BiUmdpatte  nor  Kleber  distfeaeed  iIm 
ptople  of  CaitOj  by  thaif  extortioni^  so  Au^Ii 
a^  tf id  Mehou }  whey,  in  th^  lattef  patt  of  his 
tyt^hmcitl  goten^in^nt^  omitted    no    measures 
H^heieby  he  ittigbt  pltidder  fhe  inbaUtants  of 
tlieir  pfoperty.     Nothing  tras  too  mean  far  hii 
avtirice ;  ilothing  tust  enough  for  his  rap«/(rityi 
In  lidditloij  to  all  the  pritations  arad  horrors  the 
thiteiii  bltd  endured,   the   plague   spread    its 
ratagefil  to  e^efj  conl^ef  §(  the  city,  and  thirty^* 
two  thdtiMind  pcMobs^  In  one  year^  became  its 
rlctittk§.     A  disorder  not  less  fatal  th4n  the 
pls^e^  (the  dysentery^)  begins  to  prevail  wImi 
the  plague  retires ;  but  this  principally  attaoks 
strati  geM.   Colonel  Stewart i  regiment^  quartered 
at  Djiaa,  near  the  Pt/falfiids,  was  reduced  by 
this    edmpldiilt,    in    one    month*    from    three 
hundred   men   to  seventy.     The  Colonel   was 
lodged  in  the  palace  of  Murad  Bey.     Of  this  edi- 
fice it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  by  description : 
it  Contained  barrdcks  Capable  of  quartering  sixty 
thousand  men,  including  a  very  great  proportion 
of  cavalry;    together  with  a  oannon-foundry, 
and  every  thing  necessary    for    the    immense 
System  of  warfare  carried  on   by  that  prince, 
who  rivalled  in  Wealth  and  power  the  antient 
sovereigns  of  Egypt. 
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Upon,  the  nineteenth  of  August^  o^T  friend  ^^^* 
Mr.  Hammer  breakfiguBted  with  us,  and  brought  ^^^^^^^ 
with  him  a  valuable  Arabic  ^ianuscript^  preL  <>' »  ^^^ 
aented  to  him  by  the  Consul  Hosettt,  of  very  KripL 
diminutive  size,  but  most  exquisitely  written. 
Thct  tntnslation  of  it,  by  Mr.  Hammer^  has  since 
been  published  in  JSngland;   mid   this   work, 
although  hithe^  little  regarded  by  the  public, 
merits  particular  notice.     It  professes  to  explain 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  many  antient  alphabets  ^ 
giving,  moreover,  an  account  of  the  Egyptian 
prieiti^  their  classes,  initiation*  and  sacrifices^ 
It  illustrates  th^  origip  of  pkicing  embalmed 
kirds  in  the  catacombs  of  Saccdra ;  a  circum- 
stance that  will  be  again  alluded  to,  in  describing 
those  subterraneous  repositories. 

We  then  set  out  for  the  Citadel    After  the  citadd. 
numerous  accounts  published  of  this  place,  it 


(1)  Flor  diit  pablieatioBy  the  world  if  indebted  to  the  mnnUlcent 
pftlBongoof  Bail  Sf>aictr  and  of  Sir  Jompk  Banks,  at  whoie  expense, 
prindpally,  the  nndertaking  took  plape;  alio  to  the  literarj  oare  of 
nr.  C.  WUkmtj  libmrian  to  the  EmU^ImdU  Gompanj.  (Set  th$  oc- 
emmtgnemrfitim  the  Naval  CkraaUU^  fioi^X^U.  p.  39S.;  The  titie 
is  as  fiiUows :  "  Antient  AlphaheU  and  Hinf$lyp^  Charaelfrt  trphinadS 
with  an  Account  cf  ikt  Egyptian  Priutt,  thtir  CUita,  Initiation,  and 
Saetifien,  in  the  Arabic  Language,  by  Abmad  Biff  Abub^KR  filff 
Wahbhi  ;  and  in  Engiishf  by  Joseph  Hammbr,  Secretary  to  the  Imperial 
(Auitrian)  Legation  at  CMiflaiid'aqpif.  London,  NieoUg  Pall-MaU 
1806.*' 
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CHAP,  were  useless  to  write  a  particular  description 
N^v^/  of  it^  The  most  interesting  parts  of  it  to  an 
English  traveller,  as  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  architecture  of  his  country,  are  the 
splendid  remains  of  buildings  erected  by  the 
antient  Caliphs  of  Mgyptj  particularly  the  edifice 
vulgarly  called  *^  JosepKs  Pa/ace,"built  by  Sultan 
Salah  ed  dith  or  Sdladine^  whose  name  was 
Pointed  Joseph*.  Here  we  beheld  those  pointed  arches^ 
which,  although  constructed  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  a  fanatic 
Mosleni?j  (now  ranked  among  the  Mohoemmedan 
Saints,  for  his  rigid  adherence  to  all  the  pre- 
judices of  Islam^j^  certain  Mnglish  antiquaries 


(1)  "  Aloft,  and  neere  the  top  of  the  mountaioe,  against  the  sonth 
end  of  the  dUe,  stands  the  Castle,  (once  the  stately  mansion  of  the 
Mamaluck  Saltans,  and  destroyed  by  Selymns)  ascended  nnto  by  one 
way  onely,  and  that  hewne  ont  of  the  rocke,  which  rising  leisnrely 
with  easie  steps,  and  spacious  distances,  (though  of  a  great  height) 
may  he  on  horsebacke  without  difficultie  mounted.'*  Sand^i*  2Vov«2#, 
p.  128.  Lond.  1637.  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  Lord  ValmUia't 
Travels  for  the  best  account  of  the  place;  and,  above  all,  for  the  ac- 
curate and  beautiful  Tiews  of  the  buildings  in  it,  which  his  lordship 
published,  after  Mr.  8aWt  designs  made  upon  the  spot.  ^S^  voL  III. 
p.  372.  te,  Lond.  1809.    See  alio  yUbuhr,  vol  I.  p.  59.  Bdin.  1792. 

(3)  Niebuhr,  ibid. 

(3)  "  In  a  fimatic  age,  himself  a  fanatic."  Oibbon,  vol.  XI.  p.  119. 
Xofidl807. 

(4)  "  All  profone  science  was  the  object  of  his  arersloB."  Ibid, 
p.llB. 
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would    (ancifully    attribute    to  the  labours    of  chap; 

^  III. 

English  workmen^. 

To  add  to  the  interest  excited  by  the  examina- 
tion of  Sultan  Saladines  magnificent  palace,  Mr. 

(5)  See  Mibur  on  U»e  JBeelet.  ArehUeet,  of  England.  Not  that,  by 
^be  remoTBl  of  this  solitary  objection  to  the  JSngliah  origin  ot  the 
pob^Ud  areh,  uiy  tatiBflictory  eonclasion  could  be  drawn,  as  to  the 
want  of  its  existence  elsewhere  in  the  East.  This  Icind  of  arch,  ae- 
eordlng  to  its  very  best  proportions,  as  defined  by  the  adfocates  for 
its  Emgiish  origin^  (See  MUner,  as  above,  p.  104,  Note  %)  and  as  It 
beeome  fiuhlonable  in  England  between  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and 
the  latter  part  of  ihejifteenth  centory,  is  a  pecoliar  characteristic  of 
the  arehitectoie  of  the  Saraeens  in  Egypt,  in  all  their  oldest  balld- 
logs.  (See  the  derignt  qfLmgi  Mayer,  aepubUthedby  Sir  R.  Antlie.) 
It  moreofer  exists  in  some  of  the  sepulchres  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
among  the  rains  of  Tahtar  edifices,  in  the  remote  district  of  Madihary, 
between  the  Kuma  and  ByvdUa  rirers.  See  PaJ(la£e  TraneU  in  the 
Sa^h  of  Suteia,  vol.  I.  Platee  zil,  and  ziii,  and  Vignette  6.  See  dUo 
the  rewudnM  qf  the  same  style  of  arehiteeture,  Fragmens  dee  Voyages, 
PI.  xz.  p.  430.  Berne,  1792.  In  the  ''  Voyages  de  Chardin,"  tome 
troUiime,  are  several  ? lews  of  the  interior  of  different  Persian  palaces, 
of  caravanserais,  bridges,  &c.  Each  of  these  plates  affords  specimens 
of  the^otiUetf  ordk.  There  is  a  remarkable  curve  in  all  these  arches. 
At  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  to  its 
summit*  the  curvature  becomes  convex  to  the  interior  of  the  arch. 
Tlie  same  remark  is  applicable  to  some  pointed  arches  in  the  elevation 
and  seetion  of  a  sepulchral  monument  at  Moselqf'Kuut,  on  the  river 
Podkaama,  at  th^  foot  of  dmoatus,  as  given  in  Pallas's  Travels,  Plate 
xiv.  This  curious  circumstance  of  the  convex  curvature,  between  the 
spring  of  the  arch  and  its  vertex,  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
pointed  arch  in  the  East :  It  is  found  in  buildings  erected  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century  in  England.  An  instance  occurs  in 
the  arched  niches,  for  the  reception  of  images,  above  the  altar  of  an 
old  cboreb  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  now  the  Rectory  church,  at  Harlton  In 
Cambridgeshire. 


CHAP,  ffammev  bad  tbe  aatisfa^tioii  ta  diQCover,  a^oag 

W4» 


many  Arabic  inscriptions  yet  rc^^skaining  in  the 
J^J^^^  great  liall  of   the   building,   one   in   excellent 
preservation,  and  in  large  ^haraqtetrsb^  Y^bicb  he 
copied^  with  this  legend ; 

SALAHEDDIKy    l>ESTROY£E  OP   V^FIDSLS   AND 

HEATHENS : 

SO  that  the  origin  of  the  building  and  its  date, 
which  before  rested,  in  great  naeaaore,  on  tra* 
dition,  is  thereby  established.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  inscriptions,  it  might  have  been  eopsi- 
dered  as  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  age  of 
Sala(Une;  fori  in  many  respects,  it  resembles 
edifices  erected  in  the  age  of  Jugtitdcak}  and 
particularly  in  the  prpftision  of  Mosaic  painting^ 
whereby  its  stately  ceilingisi  and  walls  are 
ornamented.  We  collected  specimens  of  this 
MQ$a\c.  The  Frmch^  who  made  use  of  the 
building  as  an  hospital,  had  torn  it  down»  in 
many  places,  during  their  residence  here,  and 
scattered  it  among  the  rubbish.  It  corre- 
sponded, in  a  remarkable  manner,  both  by  the 
nature  pf  its  composition^  and  by  the  style  of 
the  workmanship,  with  the  Mosaic  ornaments  of 
St.  Sophia  hi  Constantinople;  containingthe  same 

gilded  and  coloured/ri«a»  imbedded  in  fine  mor- 
tar, as  white  as  snow.     The  principal  remains 


Painting. 
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of  Mascae  painting  were  in  a  room  opposite  to  chap. 
the  great  hall ;  and  the  objects  8o>  represented,  >> 
were  castles,  houses,  trees,  gardens,  fruit, 
flowers,  and  animals.  Among  the  different 
substances  used  for  this  kind  of  work,  we  ob- 
served pieces  of  the  shell  called  Mother  of  Pearl: 
this  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  peculiar  to 
the  Mosaic  of  the  age  of  Saladine  ;  as  it  does  not 
appear  among  the  tesserated  pavements  of  the 
Antients^  nor  in  the  Mosaic  of  St  Sophia.  The 
materials  of  antient  Mosaic  generally  consisted 
of  small  pieces  of  yariously  coloured  glass: 
although,  in  some  parts  of  St.  Sophia^  the  tessene 
are  of  marble  of  different  hues.  The  curious 
art  of  painting  in  Mosaic  existed  in  a  very 
remote  period.  Several  writers  maintain  that 
it  was  derived  originally  from  Per  My  in  proof 
of  this,  thay  cite  the  first  chapter  of  the  book 
of  JEsthcTy  where  it  is  said  of  the  palace  of 
Ahasuerus^y  that  **  the  beds  were  of  gold  and 
silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and 
white,  and  black  marble.'*  PUny^  however, 
attributes  the  invention  to  the  Greeks.    Works 

(1)  Set  TftHMmmii,  Hkt.de  TArt,  ton.  IL  p.  167.  P«rii,AnSde 
1a  R^poUlqiie. 

(9)  a  L  T.  e. 

(8)  ^Pftffmente  originem  ^md  GriMOt  habeot  eUbcmilA  arte, 
pletimB  lAtkme,  donee  lithoetrota  expaMre  eem."  Pitn.  Mitt.  Ifmi. 
Ub.  zuf  L  e.  85.  X.  Bai.  1S35. 


I 
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CHAP,  in  Mosaic  were  by  the  Greeks  appropriated  to 
^^"v^^  the  pavement  of  their  temples  and  dwellings. 
Many  of  the  floors  in  the  houses  at  Pompeii 
have  this  kind  of  covering.  It  was  in  a  later 
age  that  the  same  sort  of  ornament  was  used 
for  the  facing  of  walls,  and  for  coating  the 
interior  of  domes  and  vaulted  buildings^  In 
process  of  time,  tables  were  thus  constructed, 
which,  being  fixed  in  marble  frames,  might  be 
moved  without  loosening  the  tesserts.  Cele- 
brated pictures  in  Mosaic^  the  work  of  Orecian 
artists,  existed  among  the  Romans\  This  ad- 
mirable invention,  capable  of  giving  perpetuity 
to  works  in  painting,  has  survived  the  downfall 
of  letters ;  but  it  has  never  been  practised 
Present  bcyond  the  Alps :  it  still  exists  in  Italy ^  where 
Art.  it  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
unknown  in  any  former  age.  The  finest  works 
of  Raphael,  and  of  other  great  masters,*  have 


(l^^'Polta  deinde  ex  huioo  pavimenta;  in  cameras  traii8i^re«  d 
Titro :  novitiam  et  hoc  inveotom/'  (Ibid,)  '*  Biuuite  eDe  a  servi  k 
re? 6tSr  lee  voAtee  dee  bAtiment."  Winielmannf  Hist,  de  VArt,  uH 
mprOf  p.  158. 

(S)  Witness  tbe  celebrated  work  of  Sostti  of  PergamuM^  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  {Itb.  xzxri.  c.  25.)  of  The  Dove  drinking  ont  of  a  Vase  of 
Water,  foand  in  Adnan'i  Villa  at  Twoliy  and  lately  preserved  in  tbe 
Capitol  at  Rome ;  the  celebrated  works  of  Diatcorides  of  Samoe,  found 
ib  Efereukmeum ;  and  the  famoos  Mosaic  of  Palestrina,  See  Winkd'- 
mann, lib,  ir.  c.  8.  sect.  47.    afso  lib,  vl.  c.  7.  sect,  \^,  ffn. 
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been  thus  copied ;  and  these  copies  may  defy  chap. 
the  attacks  to  which  the  originals  were  liable,  ^^v*v 
while  they  preserve  all  their  perfections.  Mi- 
niature painting  of  the  most  exquisite  colouring 
has  also  been  executed  in  the  same  manner ;  the 
artist  using  vitrified  tesserce  of  different  hues, 
instead  of  liquid  colours.  The  gilded  tessercd 
which  we  procured  from  the  Mosaic  of  Saladin^s 
palace,  resembles,  in  size  and  appearance,  those 
of  the  Mosaics  which  invest  the  domes  of 
buildings  in  Rome^  Ravenna^  Milan^  Venice^  and 
Constantinople ;  all  of  these  were  the  works  of 
Grecian  artists,  as  the  inscriptions  yet  remaining 
imply.  Each  tessera  is  a  cube  of  glass,  of  the 
size  of  our  common  playing  dice,  traversed  by 
thin  film  of  gold,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gold 
leaf  does  not  lie  coating  the  exterior  surface, 
but  appears  through  a  vitrified  superficies. 

One  of  the  marvels  of  Egypt^  in  former  times,  JimphU 
was  the  fountain  belonging  to  the  Citadelj  called 
**  Joseph's  Well ;"  but  since  the  country  has  been 
accessible   to   enlightened    travellers,   it  is  no 
longer  considered  as  any  thing  extraordinary*. 


(3)  It  if  not,  in  faet,  tbe  only  work  of  the  kind  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cain,  The  Consul  UaUUt  found  fire  other  welU,  of  the  same 
nature,  in  the  mini  of  old  Cairo,    ''  J'en  ai  d^u? ert  cinq  l^pen-pres 

temblablee 
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III. 


CHAP.  A  regular  descent,  by  steps,  has  been  eut  to  it, 
.dM^oogh  the  soft  calcareous  rock  on  whicii  the 
Citadel  stands,  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and 
sevecDty-six  feet  The  moulii  of  the  well  is 
twienty-^ouar  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  in 
Jbreadth^  As  an  example  of  human  labour, 
Ifiebuhr  considers  it  to  be  not  at  all  comparable 
to  i;be  works  of  the  antient  IndianSf  who  have  c«t 
whole  poffodiu  in  the  very  hardest  rocks^  Y^ 
it  toMt  foe  confessed  that  few  similar  designs 
Iba^e  ever  been  attempted ;  and  if  the  -skill 
iwbich  has  been  «liewn  in  conductifig  <be 
jeKcavatioQ  be  taken  into  consideration,  the 
-perforations  for  admitting  light  all  the  way 
down,  and  ^the  ^neral  ipevfection  of  the  work 
iitself,  it  may  be  compared  xather  to  the  labours 
<of  the  ancient  Egyptiansj  than  to  any  modern 
undertaking. 

Other  parts  orf  this   Citadel  bSotA  reason  to 
Ibdiieve  )that  'an   eetabliabment  was  made  here 


■wabUblf  d—  lea  miaM  }da>Tieox  Cairo,  au  pied  dei  AontagqcsT^n 
letqoellet  la  Tille  s'^levoit  depuis  let  bordt  du  NUf  par  un  esp^ce  d'ea- 
Tiron  trola-j)oart0  de  lieoe.  lit  soot  de  mSine  creus^  daot  le  roc,  et 
d'aoe  profoodetur  ^tonnante."  DiicripU  de  VEgypte,  torn.  I.  p.  2G9. 
^laMa^,  1740. 

(l)>i\rofvteijTra«df,vol.Lcp.  65.    Zowi.  1757. 

(%)  NrntMsTmitlB^ TOl.  I. p.  69.    Sdmb.  1 792. 
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loi^  before  the  time  of  the  Saracen  Caliphs  oh. 
Not  to  iosist  upon  the  appearance  of  hieroglyphic 
ioficiiptioiifi  mentioned  by  Paul  JLueas^,  and 
which  {>erbap8  bel<mged  to  the  remains  of 
edifices  In'ought  hither  as  building  materials^ 
yet,  from  the  size  of  some  of  the  stones  upon 
which  a  modcfrasupcrrstructure  has  been  raised, 
as  well  as  from  the  conformity  of  its  general 
appearance,  as  an  Acrqpolis^  to  the  plans  of  the 
most  antient  cities,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a 
citadel  existed  here  before  any  Saracen  settle- 
ment had  taken  place  in  tiiis  part  of  Egypt. 

The  subject  seems  to  merit  more  attention 
than  it  has  yet  received.  Abdol  Caliphj  in  his 
History  of  Egyp^j  ascribes  both  tlie  Well  and 
the  Castle  to  Saladine  \  but  Shaw^  who  mentions 
this  circumstance,  says,  it  was  the  restoration 
of  the  Citadel,  rather  tlian  its  construction,  which 
should  be  ascribed  to  S:\ladine.  Savary^ 
upon  the  authority  of  an  Arabian  writer,  main- 
tains that  the  origin  of  the  dty  and  castle  of 
Cairo  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Saracem^.    Yet, 


(3)  ^  Tapper^ils  m^me,  Bur  qvelqaet-oos  de  eet  piemt,  pbirimtn 
caraeiirtM  kUroglyphiquet  qni  sont  de  la  premiere  ftnttqnit^."  Vcfoge 
dm  Paul  Lueas,  torn,  II.  p.  126.    Amtt,  1714. 

(4)  P.  85.    See  Shaw's  TniTelf,  vol.  II.. p.  206.    Zomd,  1767. 

(5)  Salqh  Oddm  Joteph  Ebn  /b6|  as  written  by  8kmw, 

(6)  Lettres  tar  VEg^ttt  torn.  I.  p.  84.    Parti,  1780. 
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CHAP.  notwithBtanding  Savarys  Oriental  researches^ 
the  Citadel  of  Cairo  may  stand  upon  the  spot 
once  occupied  by  the  Acropolis  of  the  Egyptian 
Babylon :  this  opinion,  maintained  by  Shaw  in 
opposition  to  Pococke^  who  assigned  a  different 
position  for  the  Babylonian  fortressS  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  style  of  the  work  used  in  the 
structure;  by  the  skill  manifested  in  hewing 
the  rock  upon  which  it  stands,  for  the  way  up 
to  it;  for  the  well;  and  for  other  purposes. 
Pococke  affirmed  that  the  hill  itself  seemed  to 
have  been  separated,  by  art%  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Mount  Mokatam ;  and  this  name, 
according  to  Shaud^^  signifies  **  a  mountain  heum^ 
or  cut  through.''  Such  immense  labour  is  more 
characteristic  of  an  Assyrian  colony,  than  of  the 
Arabians^  in  any  period  of  their  history :  and 
that  such  a  settlement  was  actually  made  many 
ages  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the -4 raJ^, 
is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  Biodorus  Siculus\ 
of  Strabo^j  and  of  Josephus^.     But  long  before 

(1)  ^'  Old  CaWo  seems  to  have  sacceeded  to  the  town  tnd  fortress  of 
Babyl&n,  which  I  imagine  to  have  been  on  Mount  Jehun,  at  the  south 
end  of  Old  Cairo."  Poeocke's  Deteription  of  the  JBtut,  vol.  T.  p.  S6. 
LofuLlliS. 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  33. 

(9)  Shaw's  TmveU,  ubiiupra* 
(4)  Diod.  5te.lib.  L  p.  62.    Jffanov.  1004. 
(6)  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  xtH.  p.  1 143.  Ed.     Oxon.  1807. 
(6)  Josephut  de  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.    Colon,  1091. 
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t.he  foundation,  pven  of  the  Egyptian  Bdhyhuj  an  chap. 
establishment  had  taken  place  upon  the  same 
spot.  The  situation  of  the  Citadel  of  Cairo 
corresponds  with  the  locality  of  a  city  almost 
as  old  as  Memphis.  The  district  in  which  it 
stands  was  the  Land  of  Goshen^  or  Rameses  of 
Scripture,  assigned  by  Joseph  unto  his  father 
and  his  brethren,  that  they  might  be  near  to 
the  'seat  of  the  Egyptian  kings^.  Their  first 
settlement  was  in  the  same  territory,  at  On^ 
the  Bethshemesh  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah^j 
both  of  which  names  are  rendered,  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Hbliopolis*^;  but  in  their  departure, 
according  to  Josepkus^  they  passed  by  the  ruins 
of  a  city  called  LetopoUs^^,  upon  the  site  of 
which  Cambyses  afterwards  erected  the  Egyptian 
Babylon, 


(7)  '*  And  thoD  shalt  be  near  unto  me,  tboo  and  tby  ehndren." 
Oem,  xiT.  10. 

(8)  Jotepkmt  luefl  the  words  ly  'HAIOYHOAEI.  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

(9)  Jerem.  xlUi.  13. 

(10)  *HXu»^iroXic. 

(11)  So  etllod  from  Atirovg,  Laiona  Dea.  It  bu  been  confoanded 
with  LatopoH$,  See  the  Notes  to  the  Os^ard  edition  of  Strabo,  toI.  II. 
p.  1143.  Might  not  the  annnml  lacriflce  of  a  Virgin  to  the,NUe,  which 
is  said  by  some  aathors  to  hare  h^>pened  here*  at  the  period  of  its 
innndation  hare  some  reference  to  the  mythological  history  of  the 
persecution  of  LaUma  by  the  serpent  Python  1 

(IS)  Joieph.  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.    Ceion. 

VOL.    V.  K 
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CHAP.  Ainongftt  all  the  sights  which  this  extraordi- 
vjpv^  nary  country  presents  to  the  eyes  of  an 
SrBa^  -^^^^P^^wi  traveller,  there  is  nothing  more  novel 
^^^^^  .  than  the  view  of  objects  beheld  from  the  Ciiadd\ 
A  Very  considerable  districtj  whether  the 
spectator  regard  the  East  or  the  S(nUhj  is  dis* 
tinguished  by  one  uniform  buff  colour.  Towards 
the  Norths  this  colour  is  opposed  by  the  most 
vivid  green  that  imagination  can  conceive; 
covering  all  the  Delta.  Upon  the  West$te 
seen  the  Pyramids^  reflecting  the  sun's  beam% 
and  as  white  as  snow.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  comprehend  the  exact  situation  of  all  that 
is  seen  from  hence,  this  Chapter  may  conclude 
by  a  detail  of  the  relative  positicm  of  the  different 
objects^  as  they  were  observed  by  a  mariner's 


(I)  After  the  aathor's  retarn  to  England^  h6  oft6&  dftdeafooftd  fi> 
direct  the  attention  of  some  Panorama  painter  of  London  to  this  cnii- 
ooi  tpol ;  bei^g  eOttTineed  that  a  more  f orpklBiiig  aotjeei  for  thai  kfid 
of  painting  could  not  be  foond  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  SoiM 
yeait  afterwards,  a  Vi^  of  Ctdfo^  painted  Iff  Mr.  Bather^  after  de- 
signs by  Mr.  SaU^  was  exhibited  in  Leieetter  Fieldi.  The  efl^f,  how- 
erer,  was  deficient.  The  oljects  represented,  mnd  esptvially  the 
PyranddM,  were  too  diminntire;  the  remarkable  contrast  of  oolom-, 
and  Ihe  peeoOar  hoOs  displayed  by  the  origfnal  scene,  were  aoC  pre* 
serred  ;  and  the  general  east  of  the  scenery  had  too  much  the  air  of  «i 
!Bvaropoan  landscape.  As  a  picture,  considering  the  diffictilty  ett^ 
countered  by  an  artist  in  the  representation  of  a  scene  he  had  nerer 
beheld,  it  was  a  work  of  great  merit ;  but  to  delineate  with  fldelltj 
that  which  is  like  nothing  eUe»  the  artist  mu«t  himself  rfsit  Effppt. 
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compass.      This  mode  of  description  was  fre-   coap. 
qnently  used  by  the  celebrated  Whder^  in  the 
account  he  published  of  his  Travels  in  Greec^; 
and    it   will  be    occasionally  adopted    in  the 
remaining  Chapters  of  this  Section. 

View  fnm  the  Citadel  o/*  Cairo. 

Ea$U 

A  very  nnusual  and  striking  spectacle;  all 
the  landscape  being  of  a  buff,  or  bright  stone- 
colour;  and  the  numerous  buildings  in  view 
having  the  hue  of  the  plains  on  which  they 
stand.  In  the  distance  is  an  arid  desert, 
without  a  single  mark  of  vegetation.  Nearer 
to  the  eye  appear  immense  heaps  of  sand,  the 
Obelisk  of  HeliqpoUsf  and  the  stately  mosques, 
ndaareis,  and  sqnUchres,  belonging  to  a  Ccsmetery 
of  the  Caliphs  in  a  suburb  of  Cairo,  called 
Beladeensan ;  a  place  crowded  with  buildings  of 
a  singular  form^ 

SaiUh  East. 

Hill  and  broken  mounds,  disposed,  in  vast 
masses,  with  very  great  grandeur. 


(3)  See  WhOer't  Traveli,  pp.  410,  448, 449,  kc.    Land,  1682. 
(S)  See  Plate  24.  io  the  large  Parii  editkm  of  i>enim*$  Tn?ela. 

K   2 
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CHAP.  South. 

III. 

A  grand  scene  of  desolation ;  the  same  bnff 
colour  prevailing  over  every  object.  In  the 
fore-groiind  are  the  lofty  quarries  of  Mount 
Mokatam^  with  ruined  castles,  mouldering  domes^ 
and  the  remains  of  other  edifices,  above,  below, 
and  stretching  beneath  the  heights,  far.  into  the 
plain.  More  distant,  appear  the  mountains  of 
Upper  Egypty  flanking  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
NiUy  and  a  wide  misty  view  of  the  Sdid. 

South  West,  and  West. 

Immediately  beneath  the  eye  is  seen  (he 
Aqueduct f  supported  by  arches,  and  extending 
two  miles  in  length,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Citadel; 
together  with  mosques,  minarets,  and  immense 
heaps  of  sand.  But  the  grand  object,  viewed 
in  this  direction,  is  the  Nile  itself.  At  this 
time,  having  attained  its  greatest  elevation, 
extending  over  a  wide  surface,  isind  flowing 
with  great  rapidity,  it  appeared  covered  with 
barges  belonging  to  the  army,  and  the  various 
vessels  of  the  countiy,  spreading  their  enormous 
sails  on  every  part  of  it.  The  Ruins  of  Old 
Cairo,  the  Island  and  groves  of  Rhouda,  enrich 
this  fine  prospect.  Beyond  the  river  appears 
the  town  of  Djiza,  amidst  the  roost  beautiful 
groves  of  sycamore,  fig,   and  palm  trees ;  still 
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more-  remote,  the  Pyramids  of  JJjiza  and  Sac-   chap. 
carai   and,  beyond  these,    the    great   Libyan 
Desert,  extending  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
visible  horizon ;  a  vast  ocean  of  sand. 

North  Westf  and  North. 
The  green  plains  of  the  Delta  occupy  all  the 
distant  perspective  in  this  direction,-  like  so 
many  islands,  covered  with  groves  and  gardens, 
and  adorned  with  white  edifices ;  among  these 
the  djermSj  the  canjas^  and  other  beautiful  boats 
of  the  NUe^  are  seen  sailing. 

North  East. 
The  whole  City  of  Cairo,  extending  from  the 
North  towards  the  North  JEast^  and  surrounded, 
in  the  latter  direction,  by  heaps  of  sand.  Im- 
mediately beneath  the  spectator  is  seen  a  grand 
and  gloomy  structure,  called  The  Mosque  of 
Sultan  ffassan^  standing  close  to  one  of  two 
laieSf  which  appear  among  the  crowded  build- 
ings of  th^  city. 

Such  is  the  surprising  and  highly  diversified 
view  from  the  Citadel  of  Grand  Cairo.  It  will 
not  be  too  much  to  afiirm  of  this  extraordinary 
prospect,  that  a  scene  more  powerfully  affecting 
the  mind,  by  the  singularity  of  its  association. 
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CHAP,  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  contemplated; — ^a  pro* 
fusion  of  Nature,  amidst  her  most  awful  priva- 
tion ;  a  disciplined  army  encamped  amidst  law- 
less banditti;  British  pavilionsy  and  Balaum 
tents;  luxurious  gardens,  and  barren  deserts; 
the  pyramid  and  the  mosque ;  the  obelisk  and  the 
fmndret ;  the  sublimest  monuments  of  human 
industry,  amidst  mouldering  reliques  of  SotOf^ 
cenic  power. 


M  t«  Iht  Amnb  Tti^at,fivm  tilt  Hlle. 

CHAP.  IV. 


UELI0P0LI8,  AND  THE  PTBAMIDS  OP  DJIZA. 

Pottage  along  the  Canal — Vint  to  Heliopolis — 
Materia — Pillart  ofOti — Style  of  the  Siero- 
glyphics — InteUigenee  concerning  them — their 
Archetypes— Ctuz.  ansata — xia  meaning  explained 
—Of  the  Hieralpha  and  the  TeAi\iAo— Other 
Symbols — Kircher — Hittory  of  the  Obelisk — 
Minerals  of  the  Arabian  Desert — Doubtful 
Origin  of  Egyptian  Jasper — Petrifactions — 
Dates  and  Corn — Almehb — Of  the  Alleluia^ 
and  cry  of  lamentation — Voyage  to  the  Pyra- 
mids— Appearance  presented  by  the  principal 
Pyramid — Objects  seen  from  the  summit— Na- 
ture of  the  Limestone  itsed  in  its  conttmction — 
Extraneous  Fossil  described  fr^Strabo — Mortar 
— Labours  of  the  French  Arm — Tyheft  com- 
jnitted  by  an  Arab — Visit  to  the  interior  of  the 
larger  Pyramid — Notions  entertained  of  its 
violation — Its  passages — Observation  at  the 
Well — Examination  of  some  inferior  Channels 
—  Chamber  of  the  Sepulchre— The   Soros — 
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its  defnolitian  attempted — The  Sphinx — its  sur- 
Jace  found  to  be  painted'-^IHscavertf  of  an  an^ 
iient  Xnscriptwn — Custom  of  painting  antient 
Statues — Extract fi'om  Pauw. 

Ounliouse  in  Grand  Cairo  stood  in  a  principal 
street,  near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Canal ;  so 
that  our  djerm,  being  always  at  hand,  served  us, 
like  a  gondola  at  Venice^  instead  of  a  carriage ; 
and  we  frequently  used  it  to  visit  the  different 
parts  of  the  city  accessible  by  canals.  Upon 
the  twenty-first  of  Augusty  the  inundation  being 
nearly  at  its  height,  we  attempted  a  passage 
by  water  to  the  utmo^  extremity  of  the  Amnis 
Trajanu^y  in  the  direction  of  the  Birk  el  Hadjee^ 

(1)  Tlie  Xhaligf  or  prineipAl  Canal  of  Cairo,  beltored  to  be  the 
TPAI AN02  HOT  AMOS  of  PtoUmy,  (  Fid,  Qeog.  lib.  It.  e.  6.)  and  eaUed 
alio  by  Bome  writert.  Fossa  Tbaian a.  Saoary,  upon  the  aathority  of 
Elmaem^  an  Amble  hiitoriani  attributes  this  work  entirely  to  Omar, 
and  says  it  was  Adrimn,  rather  than  Trqjan,  who  caased  a  canal  to  be 
dog  near  Cairo.  {IMtru  nor  ^Bgypte,  tcm,  I.  p.  94.  Pari§,  1785.) 
There  ie,  bowe? er,  reason  to  believe  that  Omar*e  work  was  merely  a 
restoration  of  the  antient  dyke.  It  extends  eastward  of  the  Nile,  to 
the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  is  terminated  by  the  PUgrinCe  Lake. 
Formerly  it  was  continued  to  Heroopolie,  open  the  banks  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  This  ondertaking  was  begun  by  Setottrie,  carried  on  by  Darmef 
and  finished  by  PtoUmy  PhUadelphue.  Its  last  restoration  took  place 
in  the  year  644,  under  CaUph  Omar.  (Sirabon.  Geog.  lib.  xvii.  tarn.  II. 
p.  1140.  EdU.  Oxon.  Seealeotheliatee  in  the  OaefardedUianqfSirabo.) 
The  history  of  this  great  undertaking,  In  Its  origin,  is  thus  related  hj 
Pliny,  who  says  the  design  was  abandoned  through  fear  of  inundating 
Egypt  with  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sba.  "  JDaneon  portve,  ex  gno 
navigabUem  alveum  perdmcere  in  NUum  (qui  parte  ad  Delia  dictum 
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or  Pilgrim's  Lake^  which  was  the  first  station  of  chap. 
the  great  Caravan,  in  its  journey  to  Mecca.    We  ^^v^ 
soon  fonnd  oor  progress  obstructed  by  the  arch 
of  a  bridge,  which  was  so  low,  that  onr  ^erm 
conid  not  pass  beneath  it,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  return. 

The  next  day,  having  obtained  horses  and  aX^i^^ 
Jamssary^  we  set  out  again,  in  the  same  direction,  i*»* 
by   land,   desirous  of   seeing  the    remains    of 
Heliopolis,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
the  world  of  which  a  vestige  can  now  be  traced. 
More  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  its  ruins 


deeurrU  LXII  milU  pott.  mtgrwaUc,  fuod  inttr  JUamH  «t  BMbrum  Mort 
i«lir«tf)  prinmi  trnmiuM  Hnrntru  JEgypU  rn  cvgifaMf:  mn  Darku 
Ptrmrmm:  dtimtU  Ftotumnu  nfumui  pd  cr  duxii  fimmm  UiUmdUm 
ftdmm  emCiMiy  mltitmdUm  triginta,  in  longUudintm  XXXTII  milL  H  }NM»i 
u$qm€  md  ftmtti  mwtmnm :  ultrm  dtUrruU  mmndatioHnl  wietut,  ^aoMort 
triktii^  €Mtu  R«6fv  mari  eomp^rto,  fiiai  Urra  ^gyftL"  (PUtu  Him. 
Nmt.  Ub,  vL  cap.  98»  torn,  I.  p.  331.  L.  Smi. .  1636.)  Aceording  to  the 
pMWgg  whieh  Sttvaty  bai  timntUted  from  EutAOiiCy  Qmsr'j  lieutenant, 
Amnm,  opened  the  eommoBleation  between  the  Rtd  Sm  and  the  NUtt 
by  Bcnaa  of  thia  eanal;  and  a  natigation,  bearing  the  pxodace  of 
Egfpiy  aetuallj  eommenerd.  **  Let  bmUaus  porUtmt  ds  Fotiml,  parti* 
rttu  dmm$  Im  Mar  da  Caiwmm  Im  damriag  ds  VEgfpU/^  {Voif.Lm.9mt 
VEgypUftom.  I.  p.  06.  Paru,  17S5.)  "  Such/'  fays  Smvary,  '<to  the 
origin  of  tliat  Ikmoos  canal,  which  tratellere,  copying  each  other, 
have  called  Autmui  Trajanuk'*  Be  It  Temembered, howerer,  that  In 
thl«  nomber  are  Paeodta  and  Shmw:  and  with  all  deflnrence  to  SavaryU 
great  abilitlea,  and  to  bia  predilection  for  Arabic  historlet,  it  may  be 
preramed  that  neither  of  theie  writers  was  iinaeqnainted  with  Uie 
sources  whence  the  Frtnck  antiior  derlfed  hb  inlormatlon. 
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CHAP,  attracted  the  regard  of  the  most  enlightened 
^^"  travellers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Nearly  thirty 
years  before  the  Christian  aera  they  were  visited 
by  Strabo ;  and  his  description  of  them  proves 
that  the  condition  of  this  once  famous  seat 
of  science  was  almost  as  forlorn  then  as  at  the 
present  period.  If»  as  Shaw  has  ingeniously 
attempted  to  proved  the  accretion  of  soil,  from 
the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  **  have  been 
in  a  proportion  of  somewhat  more  than  a  foot  in  a 
hundred  years,''  we  might  search  for  some  of 
the  antiquities  mentioned  by  Strabo,  at  the 
depth  of  six  yards  below  the  present  surface. 
But  when  Pococke  visited  the  place,  he  observed 
the  fragments  of  Sphinxes  yet  remaining,  in  the 
antient  way  leading  to  the  eminence  on  which 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  stood,  between  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  its  area,  and  the  southern  side 
of  the  obelisk  standing  before  it*.  The  Sphinxes 
which  Pococke  saw,  were,  in  fact,  a  part  of 
the  identical  antiquities  that  were  noticed  by 
Strabo  so  many  centuries  before' ;  whence  it  is 


mr^ 


(1)  TraTeU,  Second  Bdition,  p.  338.  Cb.  II.  lect.  3. 

(8)  Poeoc1tM*s  Descript.  of  the  Eatt,  toL  I.  p.  23.    Land.  1743. 

(3^  Aid  ik  Tov  /i^ffovc  iravrbe  i(^c  i^*  Udripa  rav  xXdrovg  ff^i/ycc 
i9pvyrai\iOivai,wiixtiCtUofftv,  ^  iiiKpfirXilovQ&w'dXXiiXuviiixovem, 
&a^  %va  fUy  Ik  St^iuv  ilvai  vrUov  {ardixov)  tAv  ^^*>'tyStVy  %va  ^  i% 
ihwfiffimv.    ''  Per  totam  Tero  longUadiDem  deineeps  ex  utraqae  latita- 

dinis 
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reasonable  to  conclude,  that  very  little  labour  chap. 
would  be  necessary  to  excavate  even  the  pave*  v^^vW 
ment  of  the  temple^.  From  the  observations 
made  by  Pacockcj  he  deduces  an  inference,  that 
the  utmost  height  to  which  the  soil  has  accu- 
mulated does  not  exceed  seven  feet  and  a  halP. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Heliopolis,  all  the 
area  of  the  antient  temple  was  under  water ;  so 
that  any  search  of  this  kind  was  thereby  pre- 
vented. 

Our  road  to  this  place  from  Cairo  was  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  canal,  through  the  most 
fertile  gardens,  and  amidst  thick  groves  of  olive 
and  orange  trees.  In  our  way,  we  halted  at 
Matariaf  a  village  which  is  generally  believed  M^tar^^. 
to  occupy  a  part  of  the  site  of  Uie  antient 
city*.  Here  travellers  are  entertained  with  a 
number  of  absurd  superstitions,  similar  to  those 
already  described  in  the  account  of  the  Holy 


dlab  pwfe  Mint  potitn  Ispiden  sphingw,  ? leanii  eabltif ,  Td  ptnlo  plnii- 
b«  inter  it  dittuites :  ot  altera  sphingsm  nriei  lit  a  deztara*  altera  a 
■iaiitm.'*    Str9k.O§og.Ub.x^.Um.U.f.U4M.    EdU.Omu 

(4)  n>id. 

(6)  DeMripi.  of  the  £aic,  vol.  I.  p.  S8. 

(6)  Thk  fdaee  li  Mid  by  Quammius  to  be  ten  geograpUeal  mUei 
ftwn  Citrv,  (FM.  Elueid.  Terr.  Sonet,  tarn.  II.  p.  948.  Antv.  1690.) 
meaning,  prdbaMj,  Inmi  Old  Cairo :  ai  It  is  only  fire  ftom  Grand 
Ckiri,  aceofding  to  Bemmrdine, 
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CRAP.  Laand.    The  principal  number 

17. 


visit  Mataria  are  pilgrims,  attracted  by  the 
supposed  sanctity  of  the  spot,  as  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  Saviour.  The  celebrated 
pf  the  Sun^y  whence  the  city  itself  seems 


(1)  Called  Ain  Sehmpt  by  the  Arabt,  which  agrees  wlUi  Uie  name 
of  HeUopoUi,  as  found  In  Abutftda^  and  cited  by  the  teamed  Kirekn ; 
(Edip.  J£gfpt.  torn.  111.  p.  931.  Ami.  1S6&.  *' Ain  Sehmpt,  jn« 
HtliopnUt^  fiMin  tt  Oeulum  mu  fintem  8olU  ajpptUafie.  teoipoiflins 
nostrls  detolata  est,  neqoe  sunt  in  ea  habitattones  nils ;  eC  dicltart 
qudd  fiierit  eifltas  PharmonU:  rant  In  ea  insignia  antlqnitatis  nioan- 
Dienta,  constracta  ex  lapidibns  et  sazis  maxhnis;  inter  cttterm  Ter6 
eolnmna  quadrata,  qnsB  rocatnr  Aeus  PharmonU  (id  est  Okttkemy^ 
longitude  ^os  90  cnbitomniy  eitqne  k  Cayro  1M  media  mefgnia ;  eit 
etiam  Ibidem  Tflla  dieta  MaUria,  site,  ad  latna  slnistnim  Ofimtdk 

It  may  be  proper  to  notiee  b«re  a  rery  extraordinary  donbt  of  the 
teamed  Ltir^er  eonetmlng  this  city,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Uie  TMt 
GS0grapkif»u,  pobllshed  in  the  if  pptuJic  to  his  TVanslation  of  HnWnlne. 
H.  Lar^tr  asserts,  in  opposition  to  every  preceding  writer,  that 
HtUapoUi  was  situated  in  the  Delta,  wad  that  Mataria  stands  on  the 
site  of  an  tiif^fi(/lasiit  town  of  the  same  name,  whteh  has  been  eon- 
foqndedwith  the  more  renowned  city.  For  this  aisertion  M.  Lankir 
offers  no  proof  whatsoerer ;  but  refers  his  reader  to  a  separate  disser* 
tatioo^  which  he  intends  to  publish  upon  this  subfeet.  With  the- ut- 
most deference  to  that  profonod  scholar,  it  may  be  surely  urged,  that 
mhai  EirO^iPoeoeki/nnd'ShaWf  considered  to  be  established,  will 
not  be  hastily  abandoned.  In  addition  to  this  It  may  be  asked,  4n 
not  the  remains  of  Spkituutf  aotieed  by  Poeoeht,  confirm  the  4a^ 
scriptlon  gi?en  by  Straboot  the  rains  of  H^iopttUI  Do  not. the 
stupendous  ObMkt,  one  of  whteh  is  now  standing,  {two  utktn  ««t« 
ta&iii  to  R«M,  Vid.  Stralkm.  ^Gtog.  lib.  xyO.  p.  IHS.  Sd.  Okm.)  Imn* 
eate,  beyond  a  posiibility  of  eontradtetioo,  the  Testlges  of  no  inem^ 
tidgrakU  city?  The  obsenrations  of  Sinbo  coneeraing  the  situatMn 
of  the  *HXioToX£ri}c  vo/«^,  and  the  rou  *HXIov  iroXi£«  are  given  with 
jemarkable  precision ;  and  when  these  are  compared  with  the  observa- 
tions 
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to  have  been  originally  namedt  and  whode  c«Ap 
delicious  water  attracted  the  earliest  settlers  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  iVi/e,  was,  according  to 
Monkish .  legends,  only  known  from  the  time 
that  the  Holy  Family  came  into  MgypU  -  It 
burst  forth,   they  say,  when   the   Virgin  with 


tioM  aMMle  by  moderii  traTellen,  the  evidence  for  the  potitton  of  the 
city  ie  oomplete ;  and  nothing  teems  lilLelj  to  sopenede  it  He  ie 
dcMiibfaig  the  eoontry  along  the  PeUuSae  branch  of  the  NUt ;  and 
eoning  to  the  Canal  between  that  lifer  and  the  UmI  Seu,  he  dedooef 
iti  origin  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Trq/an  War.  The  mbject  leads 
him  fOili^iiiel^  near  which  dty  this  canal  Joined  the  iSJiwHa^ocyolitei. 
Aenea  tetvming  to  the  IfUe,  he  speaks  of  places  on  its  eojCem  aide, 
which  are  near  to  the  muihem  point  or  rertez  of  the  Delia;  mention- 
ing llrat  BwbathUf  Uien  Heliopolu,  Ltiopoiis,  kc  and  their  respecUve 
MHMe;  enwnerating  these  as  thej  oeconed  from  the  iVortA  towards 
the  SotUk,  until  he  reaches  the  NiU  beyond  the  Ddta ;  and  speaks  of 
Xiflya  as  being  on  the  right,  and  Arabia  upon  the  left :  **  Whtnfort^ 
a^sbe,  *<  tk^HtU^poHiandiiifiei  U  in  ArabiaJ'  *H  fUv  o^'HXio- 
weXinc  <v  rp  'kpafii^  icriv.  After  this  obserratlon,  can  it  be  affirmed 
that  HeHopolit  was  in  the  Ddla  ?  Another  very  remarkable  obsenratioa 
of  Sirabo  may  be  dted,  with  reference  to  antiqalties  obsenred  by 
MaSki,  which  seem  to  prove,  not  only  that  Uaioria  denotes  the  site 
of  B^Hopolu,  bat  alio  that  Old  Cam  stands  within  the  LMopoUiam 
disiriet:  it  Is,  tlie  mention  he  makes  of  certain  Coms,  or  pits,  ior 
astronomical  obsearvations,  lying  In  the  Let(^lUanpnrf§eimr€,  beyond 
UxuoPOLia.  UaUlti  disco¥ered»among  the  rains  of  Old  Cairo,  several 
pits  escavated  to  a  very  great  depth  In  the  rock,  after  the  manner  of 
JmqfVsW^.  (8€$  tkiNcU top.  l^qf  this  noUam.)  Theseoonne- 
qpond  with  the  notkMis  at  present  entertained  of  the  astronomical  wdls 
of  the  Aatients ;  and  perhaps  they  are  the  Asironomieal  Camt  alladed 
to  by  St&abo^— JFer  olher  partieakan  eometrma§  HtUopoUM,  ees 
Horodoi.  Suttrpe ;  DiodoruM  aievlus,  lib.  v.  c.  67;  PMmmoM ; 
Siepkamts ;  |pe.|pe. 
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€ilAP.  JoiepJi  add  the  infant  Jems  here  rested,  in  their 
flight  from  the  fury  of  Herod.  We  breakfasted 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  sycamore  fig-tree,  which 
is  said  to  have  opened  and  to  have  received 
the  fugitives,  when  closely  pursued^ :  and  upon 
the  spot  we  listened  to  many  other  stories  of 
the  same  nature,  the  repetition  of  which  even 
old  Sandys  considered  to  be  '^  an  abuse  of  time, 
and  a  provocation  of  his  reader*/'  However, 
by  imitating  the  conduct  of  the  pilgrims,  in 
breaking  off  and  bearing  away  with  us  a  few 
scions  of  this  venerable  tree,  (as  Sandys  saysS 
•*  all  to  he  liacktfor  the  wood  thereof^  reputed  of 
soveraigne  vertue^*')  we  were  enabled  to  gratify 
our  botanical  friends  in  England  with  very  rare 
specimens  for  their  herbaries*.  The  well  of 
Malaria  is  supposed  to  be  represented  in  the 


(I)  Bee  an  Engnfiog  of  the  Weil;  the  edifice  erected  over  it ;  and 
of  thistree ;  in  Bemardim'i  Trattaio  delle  Piante  et  Immagini  de  taeri 
EdytH  di  Terra  SantOj  b^*  Flreme,  1690.  The  representation  in- 
dndes  the  fcraoos  BaUam  Ckirden  of  Cleopatra^  which  no  longer  exists.- 
BtfffiArriifH)  wa9  In  Egypt  in  1597. 

(9)  Amd|^  TrBYels,  p.  127.  £on<i.  1637.  The  reader,  who  wishes 
to  «OBsalt  a  complete  detail  of  all  the  Christian  superstitions  conoem- 
Ing  Ciariro  and  its  neighbourhood,  may  find  it  in  Quaresmius  Ehteid, 
DtfT.  8amt.  torn,  II.  Antv.  1630.  His  accoant  of  the  Sanctities  of 
Mmtaria  is  gfrealn  p.  948  of  tbat  Tolume. 

a^  IMd. 

(4)  Sea  Chap.  II.  p.  60. 
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^ou8  Moiaic  pavement  of  Prteneste^,  where  a   chap. 
^W  is  ako  given  of  the  Temple  of  the  Suuj  or  \^s^^ 
■CiMemefA    of    sacred    scripture^i    with    the 
^S$i$f  as  they  stood  before    the  vestibule  of 
i  building. 

We  then  went  to  visit  the  renowned  pillar  of  ^^^^  ^ 
v*)  or  Obelisk  of  Heliopoli8»  (the  only  great 
Mk  of  antiquity  now  remaining  in  all  the  JLand 
*  Ooiheit'^  standing  upon  the  spot  where  the 
eSr^tos  had  their  first  settlement^.  All  the 
Rounding  plain  was  at  this  time  inundated, 
tfaat  the  Obelisk  appeared  as  in  the  midst  of  a 
ke«  The  water  was,  however,  shallow,  and 
9  rode  upon  our  horses  towards  its  base. 
he  ground  being  here  rather  eleviated,  the 
itlior  was.  enabled  to  gain  a  precarious  footing 


(6)  Skmt^s  Tra? elfy  secL  7.  ch.  2.  p.  4Si.  Zand.  1757.  See  alio  the 
\ftarj  of  Ihii  |»afeiiient  in  Montfaueon'9  Antiquities,  vol.  xiv. 

m  ^  Be  then  break  alio  the  Images  of  Bbtb-bbbkbsh  (i.  e.  the 
mi,  0r€Xipqf  the  Sun)  ^ULi  \b  in  the  had  of  Egypt,"    «r«r.zUiL18. 

[7)  **  And  Pharaoh  called  JomphU  oame  Zmphnath'paanmihz  and 
gave  hfan  to  wife  Attnathj  the  dangfater  of  Pei^^pherah  priest  of 
J*  Omu  xli.  46.  This  name  of  the  eity  is  rendered  *HXcovirdXf  ft»c 
ttit  LZXIl.  as  is  also  the  Hebrew  word  Beth-^mam^  nentloned  io 

pvecedingf  Note. 

'S)  See  8haaf$  TraTds,  torn.  II.  chap.  6. 

9)  XtfMx^p^tfiv  ai/rf  Zfv  /itrit  r&v  riKvwv  iv  *HXiovir^«.  "Oon- 
•M  d  mat  Uberis  snis  Heliopolin  habitare.*'  Jmphi  Antiq.  Jud. 
.  IL  cap.  7.  tarn,  I.  p.  05.    Amst,  Spc,  17S6. 
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CHAP,  in  the  midst  of  the  pool,  and  leisurely  to 
delineate  the  hieroglj/phics  which  are  rudely 
sculptured  upon  this  superb  monument.  These 
have  been  already  engraved,  both  by  Harden 
and  by  Shaw;  but  in  neither  instance  with 
accuracy^  From  the  coarseness  of  the  sculp- 
ture, as  well  as  the  history  of  the  city  to  which 
this  obelisk  belonged,  there  is  reason  to  consider 
it  as  the  oldest  monument  of  the  kind  in  Egypt. 
Its  height  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  feet'; 
its  breadth,  at  the  base,  six  feet ;  the  whole 
being  one  entire  mass  of  red  granite.  Each  of 
its  four  sides  exhibits  the  same  hieroglyphic 
characters,  and  in  the  same  order.  That  which 
&ces  the  south  has  been  the  least  affected  by 
decomposition ;  and  it  is  from  the  southern  side 
that  the  author's  design  is  taken.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the    rude  style  of  the 


(1)  The  same  ma  J  be  said  of  the  engraTing  of  this  obelisk  in  ittreftfr't 
CBdiput  JBgifptiaeuMjmhtxe  the  icardbctut  pUnlariua  is  Introdveed, 
Instead  of  the  rude  symbcd  which  appears  npnn  the  original,  and  whiek 
was  probably  Intended  to  represent  that  insect. 

(2)  **  Antlqiiisslma  fait,  ut  origo  etiam  ad  fabolas  referator."  Cdlmr. 
Qmfg,  torn.  II.  Par$  a  p.  42.    Lipt,  1 706. 

(8)  Shaw  makes  its  height  ^qoal  only  to  sixty-four  feet ;  ( Trwi. 
p.  886.  LotuL  1757.)  although  he  says  '*  other  travellert  have  de§er9ti 
iiiobe tqnoordf  ^ mmh^."  Pocoeke  ascertained  its  height,  by  the 
qoadrant,  and  found  it  to  be  sizty-seven  feet  and  a  half.  De$eHpi.  ^ 
thg  Bait,  vol.  I.  p.  23.    Land.  1743. 
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ancient  scalpture,  and  to  exhibit,  as  nearly  as   c^^- 
poMible,  a  faithful  representation  of  the  original,  ^^v^a^ 
After  the  remark  made  by  Straho^  concerning 
the  hieroglyphics  of  HeliopoUsy  that  they  much 
resembled  the  works  left  by  the  Etrurians  and 
by  the  antient  Orecians\  a  curiosity  to  see  these 
in  particular  is  naturally  excited.     They  are 
remarkable   for  the  rudeness  of  their  style  of^^^^ 
sculpture ;  but  in  the  representations  given  of ''*•"• 
them  in  books  of  Travels,  the  simplicity  of  the 
original  work  has  been  sacrificed,  in  attempting 
to    express,  from    more    perfect    models,   the 
intended  delineation   of    the   antient  sculptor. 
Thus,  in 'the  view  of  this  ohelisk^  published  by 
Shaw^  and  also  by  Nor  dm  j  many  of  the  hxero- 
glyphic  figures  are  iancifuUy  restored,  under  a 
notion   of   improving   their    appearance;    and 
some  are  altogether  omitted.     In  the  first  oval 
inclosure,  from  the  top  of  the  obelisk,  there  is  a 
rude  figure,  something  like  what   is  vulgarly 
called  a  bird-boltj  with  a  circle  above  it.     Shaw 
believed  this  to  be  intended  for  the  scarabtsus 
pilulariusj    which    is  so  frequently  seen  upon 


r9ic  Tvp^tivuuiiQf  Koi  roig  dpxaioi£  9f69pm  rAp  riipd  roig  *EXXif<n 
itl^uo9fpyfin&r(^,  **  Hi  parietet  ingenttnm  sinmlaeronim  •onlptnnM 
babeot,  Etruseis  et  anliqais  OrtBeice  operibui  per  sbnlliom.*'  Strthan, 
Qeog>  lib.  itii.  p.  1143.  Ed,  Oxon.  1807. 

VOL.    v.  L 
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CHAP.  Egyptian  mcmameDts :  accordingly,  he  com- 
pletely restored  the  figure  of  the  beetle,  making 
it  appear  as  a  more  perfect  representation  of 
what  he  had  seen  elsewhere^  Norden  also  did 
the  same*.  Possibly  they  were  right  in  their 
conjectures  as  to  the  figure  intended  by  the 
antient  artist ;  but  one  proof  of  the  great  anti- 
quity of  this  monument  rests  upon  the  style  of 
the  workmanship ;  and  to  misrepresent  thiSi  in 
copying  the  hieroglyphics^  by  an  aim  at  superior 
delineation,  is  as  barbarous  as  to  exhibit  an 
archaic  inscription  in  modem  characters'. 

The  reader's  curiosity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  symbols  upon 
this  obelisk  is  perhaps  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
author ;  and  if  all  that  Kircher  has  written  for 
its  illustration  be  adequate  to  this  effect,  no- 
thing is  easier  than  to  transcribe  his  observa- 
tions\  But  Isis  long  ago  declared,  that  no  mortal 


(1)  See  the  Plate  ftudng  p.  366,  in  SKoto'fTniTels.    Xotui.1767. 

(S)  Nordm*s  TraTelf ,  Piste  fteing  p.  1 4.    Land.  1 767. 

(8)  If  the  reader  belieire  HaaelqiM,  he  was  able  to  dietbgoiih 
eTery  ipecies  of  bird  apon  this  pillar,  which  he  called  the  htmdmmmi 
obtUik  M  Bm^.  "  leoold  know,"  says  he,  '<a<friap  (owl)  wUeh 
stood  nppennost  on  the  top  of  the  obelisk."  8m  2Vao»  to  tka  Mat, 
p,  89.  LowL  1 766.— >A11  other  authors,  and  among  these  jKtrcAgr,  htfe 
made  the  striae  of  Hautiqmtt  a  TULTuaB. 

(4)  OSdijnu  MgypiiaeuSfp,  380.    Rom^,  1664. 
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had  ever  removed  her  veil^;  and  the  impenetnu  chap. 
ble  secret  seemA  not  likely  to  he  divulged. 
One  solitary  fact  has  been  vouchsafed  to  ages 
of  restless  inquiry  upon  this  subject;  namely, 
that  the  hieroglyphic  characters  constituted  a 
^tten  languagifi,  the  signs  of  an  aotient  alpha- 
bet,  expressed  according  to  the  most  antient 
mode  of  writing,  in  capital  letten?:  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  more  compound  forms  were  a 
aeries  of  monogra'm^  like  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  precious  stones  worn  by  the  High  Priest  of 
the  Hehrewsy  which  were  ordered  to  be  made 
after  the  manner  of  *^the  engra vinos  of  a 
siONBT^y"  and  thus  to  contain  within  a  very 
small  compass,  '^as  sto^b^  of  memorial," 
even  upon   ^<two  ontx-stones,  the  names  of 


(6)  T5y  Ifthv  wkirXov  Mds  irw  Omirb^  dvtK^v^tv,  Plutarch,  tk 
IrideetOHr.eap.d. 

(S)  See  fhe  words  of  the  (TfVtfftliiteripUoii  npea  Ihe  P/ofemoie  teMet 
found  near  Romtta. 

(7)  Hie  letters  of  the  most  antient  written  language  of  Egyptj  ac- 
eording  to  JHodonUf  were  derived  from  the  EtMopiant;  aqd  represented 
all  sorts  of  beasts,  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  divers  instru^ 
ments.  The  capital  letters  of  the  Armenian  alphabet  (as  published 
In  the  grammar  printed  by  the  Propoifanda  FUUS)  are  represeoted  by 
aaimala :  and  it  is  observed  by  Poeoekg,  who  mentioas  this  elroam- 
stanee,  (DeteripHai^  tf  the  Bast,  voL  I.  p.  8S8.  London,  1748,)  that 
^  the  manoi  qf  oomo  antient  lettere  are  the  namoe  of  hoaote." 

.  (8;jSxo(/ii#zzviii.  11. 
(9)  Ibid.  ver.  12. 

L   2 
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CHAP.    THE    CHILDREN    OF     ISRAEL^       Strabo's   obserVE- 

tion  upon  the  Heliopolitan  sculpture  is  here  of 
importance:  he  says,  it  resembled  the  work- 
manship of  Etrurians:  and  by  the  similarity 
already  noticed*,  between  the  letters  of  the 
Etruscan  alphabet  and  the  characters  observed 
upon  Phcenician  signets^  as  well  as  the  evident 
agreement  of  the  signs  upon  Phcenician  coins' 
with  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics^  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  mode  of  writing  used  by  the 
priests  of  Egypt  corresponded  with  that  which 
Jlfo^es  caused  to  be  engraven  upon  the  stones 
for  the  ephod,  and  for  the  breast-plate  of  judg- 
ment, which  are  expressly  and  repeatedly  de- 
scribed^ as  ^^THE  WORKS  OF  AN  ENGRAVER  IN 
STONE,  LIKE   THE   ENGRAVINGS    OF    A    SIGNET." 

But  with  refereDce  to  the  inscription  upon 
the  obelisk  at  HeJiopolis^  and  to  the  numerous 
examples  of  the  same  kind  which  have  been 
noticed  among  the  antiquities  of  Egypt^  although 


(1)  JSvoeita  zzTiU.  9. 

(3)  See  Vol.  IV.  of  these  Travels,  p.  34.    Octavo  edition. 

(3)  Witness  the  appearance  of  the  Crux  ansata  upon  a  Phcenlekm 
medal  found  hi  Cyprus.  See  Vignette  to  Chap,  f^  Vol.  IV.  of  thm 
Travels.    Octavo  edUion. 

(4)  JBxodusxxm.  11,21. 
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we  be  unable  to  explain  any  thing  of  their  ^^^p- 
original  import,  there  is  one  mode  of  considering  ^'v^ 
them,  in  which  a  careful  examination  of  the 
signs  thus  represented  may  be  attended  with 
amusement,  if  not  with  instruction.  This  con-  ^^^^^ 
sists,  first,  in  ascertaining  what  the  archetypes  ^^vp'^^ 
were  of  the  several  figures  used  to  denote  letters : 
these  are  sometimes  clearly  exhibited,  but  often 
confusedly  sketched,  as  if  with  a  view  to  abbre- 
viation ;  and  secondly,  in  using  these  documents, 
not  only  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  most 
antient  nations,  but  also  to  prove  the  existence 
of  many  antient  customs  from  their  existing 
relics.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  discoveries 
made  by  Denor?  among  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Upper  Egypt  are  valuable.  The  light  thrown 
upon  the  history  of  antient  Architecture,  and  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  the  figured  represen- 
tation of  things  as  they  existed  iu  the  earliest 
periods,  will  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity,  and  may 
also  answer  the  more  important  purpose  of  con- 
veying historical  information.     The  hieroglyphics 


(5)  See  Denon*t  account  of  the  hieroglyphics  in  the  Sepulchres  of 
the  antient  Kings  of  Thbbbs.  TraveU  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt^ 
vol.  II.  p.  1 73.  London,  1803.— Abo  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  "  Tentyra,'* 
where  he  discovered  the  first  models  of  the  style  of  decoration  impro- 
perly termed  Arabesque,  such  as  were  executed  in  painting  at  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  and  copied  hy  Baphaeh    See  vol,  I.  p,  21 1 . 
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CHAP,  of  Heliopolis  perhaps  afford  less  illustration 
\^sj^  of  this  kind  than  any  other  characters  of  the 
same  nature;  because  the  style  of  sculpture 
is  here  so  rude,  that  many  of  the  arcketypeSj 
whence  the  types  of  the  inscription  were  d^ 
rived,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but,  owing 
to  their  great  antiquity,  the  few  that  can  be  dis- 
cerned are  worth  notice.  In  the  very  summit 
of  the  obelisk^  beneath  the  figure  of  a  vulture, 
^^  -     may  be  observed  the  Crux  ansata\    The  original 


(1)  *'  Sed  non  erat  ollam  templam,  in  qao  non  flgura  enuu  anmUt^ 
nt  earn  eniditi  Tocant,  tsBpios  Tisenda  oeeorreret,  hodieqae  in  niderl- 
Imi  ae  minis  etiamnam  occorrat.  ^{af  Iubc  est  speoies  4-  •  •  •  • 
Crucem  ?ero  istam  ansatam,  qaos  in  omnibus  iEgyptiorom  tempUl 
ssBpiot  Acta  et  picta  eztabat,  qoam  tigna  Deonim  .Sgyptioram  mana 
tenere  solent,  qme  partem  fadt  ornatos  sacerdotalis,  nifan  aliud  eve 
qoam  phallum,"  &e.  {Jide  JtMonsH  Panik,  JEgypt.  I.  282.) 
Jambliehu*  thinks  the  Crux  anmUa  was  the  name  of  the  Divine  Being. 
Sozomen,  and  other  Chrittian  writers,  (Vide  Sotomen,  Scti.  B^. 
lib.  tU.  c.  16.  Btiffin.  Sed.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  79.)  conceive  the  whole 
fifCnre,  or  at  least  the  cross,  to  be  ezpressire  of  the  l\fe  to  cosm;* 
deriving  thb  opinion  from  the  explanation  glten  of  it  by  those  of  the 
JHeathens  who  understood  the  hitrogtyphici,  and  were  eooTertM  to 
Ckrittia$tUp.  Sometimes  it  is  represented  by  a  cross  fastened  to  a 
eirde,  as  above ;  in  other  instances,  with  the  Utter  T  only,  fixed  In 
this  manner  f"  to  a.  circle.  Bj  the  circle,  says  Kircher  (Prod.  Cepi. 
p.  109),  is  to  be  understood  the  Creator  and  Preser?er  of  the  world ; 
as  the  wisdom  derived  from  him,  which  directs  and  governs  it,  li 
signified  by  the  +,  T,  the  numogram,  as  he  farther  conjectures,  of 
Mereurif,  Tkoih,  Taaut,  or  <|>T  Ptha.  <<  It  it  certainly  very  extra- 
ordinary,'' (says  Shaw,  who  has  collected  almost  every  informaUoo 
upon  this  subject,)  **  and  worthy  of  our  notice,  that  this  crux  cmmiU 
should  be  so  often  in  their  symbolical  writings ;  either  alone,  or  bdd 

hi 
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of  this  carious  type  was  the  sort  of  key  in  use  chap. 
among  the  Antients,  which  generally  appears 
fastened  to  a  ring.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  an- 
nexed to  a  rosary  of  beads,  as  in  the  remarkable 
instance  where  the  same  symbol  appears  upon  a 
PhmmcUm  medal*  found  at  CStttmi  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus^  of  which  an  engraving  was  given  in  the 
preceding  section^  This  kind  of  key  is  not  en- 
tirely banished  firom  modem  use;  and  such 
instruments  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins 
of  antient  cities.  They  are  often  seen  in  the 
hands  of  Egyptian  statues.  Two  were  repre* 
sented,  as  pendent  from  hooks,  upon  a  hiero- 
glypkieal  tablet  found  near  the  Pyramids  by  Paul 
Imocu^.  The  archetype  of  tiiis  symbol  may 
possibly  therefore  have  been  a  key.  It  is  not 
the  less  likely  to  answer  to  Jablonski^s  explana- 
tion of  it  on  this  account'.    We  have  historical 


in  the  handti  or  saspended  OTer  the  necks,  of  their  deities.  Beetles, 
nnd  ssdi  o^ier  sacred  animals  and  symbols,  as  were  bored  through, 
and  intended  for,  amulets,  had  this  figure  frequently  impressed  upon 
them."  (See  Skato'e  Trac,  p,  900.  Lend,  1767.)  The  same  author 
eoosiders  it  to  be  the  same  with  ike  intffiMe  image  qf  EtemUpf 
noticed  bjSuidae.     Vide  Sueeb.  Pretf.  Evem.  p.e9. 

(S)  It  seems  to  have  as  much  reference  to  PkeaMOf  as  to  SgifpL 
Upon  «  medal  of  iffufsn,  the  cross  appears  carried  by  JftnenMi  in  a  boat. 

(8)  See  vignette  to  Chapter  II.  Vol.  IV.  Octavo  edition. 

(4)  See  the  Engraving  of  this  in  the  Second  Volnme  of  hb  Travels, 
as  imbllshedat  Ameterdam  in  1744,  tom.  II.  p.  ISO. 

(Jb)  See  Note  in  opposite  page,  oontainiag  an  extract  from  Jabicmskif 

upon 
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CHAP,  information  relative  to  the  meaning  of  the  Crux 
\«^^/«^/  ansata.  Indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
ofihe  Crux  only  hieroglyphical  type  concerning  whose  import 
we  have  any  certain  intelligence.  •  The  singular 
appearance  of  a  Cross  so-  frequently  recurring 
among  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt^  had  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  Christians  in  a  very  early 
period  of  ecclesiastical  history^;  and  as  some  of 
the  priests*,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  the  hieroglypJiicSy  became  converted 
to  Christianity^  the  secret  transpired.  ^  The 
converted  Heathens^*  says  Socrates  Scholastiau^f 


vpoo  the  meaning  of  the  Crux  amsata.  The  women  of  Naple$  wetr  it  ae 
a  pendant  for  the  ear;  annexing  to  thie  ornament  the  signifieation 
which  Jabhmski  has  given  of  the  Crux  ansata :  bat  the  use  of  the 
metaphorical  verb  (^iavare,  in  their  language,  proTCS  that  the  tame 
interpretation  if  applicable  to  a  key.  An  observation  occnra  in 
Athentnu  where  the  letter  T  is  deemed  obscene, 

(1)  The  Serapeum  at  Alexandria  was  destroyed  aboat  the  year  3S9. 
It  was  at  the  destmction  of  this  bailding  that  the  Christians  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  Cross  among  the  Egyp^ 
tian  hieroglyphics.  ' 

(2)  No  liberty  is  here  taken,  either  with  the  text  of  Rt{fflnuM  tit  of 
SoeraieSf  in  saying  the  priests  ;  becanse  no  others  possessed  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  writing. 

(8)Toirrwy  ik  &n^tffPfirov/ikwv,  riviQ  rwv'EXXqvMv  rifXpurriavte/tf 
.  wp09fX66vrf  C»  rd  iipoy\vfu:d  rk  ypd/ifiara  itriOTAfitvoi,  iupniiviifovrt£ 
rbvffravpotidfi  xapaxriipaf  ^cyov  tnifUilvuv  K^rjv  iTrtpxofiivtiv,  **  Dam 
hsBc  inter  illos  agitator  cootroversia,  quldam  ex  Gentilinm  errore  ad 
Christ!  fidem  confers!,  qoi  hujusmodi  literamm  uotitiam  habebant,  notam 
banc  emcb  forma  depictam  interprctantes,  venturam  ritam  significare 

docuemnt.*' 


IV, 
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^*  explained  the  symbol ;  and  declared  that  it  chap. 
signified  '  life  to  comb«'  '*  Huffinus  mentions 
the  same  fact\  Kvrcher^s  ingenuity  had  guided 
him  to  an  explanation  of  the  Crux  ansata^  as  a 
monogram^  which  does  not  militate  against  the 
signification  thus  obtained.  He  says,  it  con- 
sisted of  the  letters  $Tf  denoting  Ptha^  a  name 
of  Mercury^ ;  and  the  name  of  this  deity,  as  a 
conductor  of  the  souls  of  the  decid^  might  well  be 
used  with  reference  to  a  state  of  existence  after 
death.  But  as  every  Mgyptian  monogram  had  its 
archetype  in  some  animal,  or  instrument  of 
common  use,  and  the  original  of  the  Crux  ansata 
seems  to  have  been  a  key^  we  may  perhaps,  by 
attending  to  this  curious  circumstance,  arrive  at 
the  origin  of  those  allegorical  allusions  to  a  key^ 
which,  with  reference  to  a  future  state  ofexistence^ 
are  introduced  into  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Such 
an  allusion  is  made  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah^ 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  Chrisf.    Our  Saviour 


doeaenmi."  Soerat.  SehvUift.  Hitter.  Eeeli$mtt,  lib.  ▼.  e.  17.  p.  S70. 
PmriM,  I0S8. — The  reader  will  do  well  to  conralt  Um  whole  chsptor, 
which  eootaioi  lerj  eariout  Information. 

(4)  Rmfim.    Hist.  Eecl.  lib.  IL  e.  SO.    See  alfo  H$lkd.  jEtUop.  Ub. 
iiLp.l4S. 

(5)  Khrtktr.  Prod.  Copt  p.  160.    See  aleo  a  fonncr  Hote  npoo  the 
Cnu  mmmtm. 

(6)  "  The  fay  of  the  hooee  of  Dt^id  will  I  \kj  opon  hie  ehMUder." 
Imm4  zzii.  82. 
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cttAp.  says  unto  Ptter^,    **  I   will  give   unto   thee 

THE     KEYS     OF     THE     KINOI>OM      OP      HEAVEN  :" 

and  the  author  of  the  book  of  ReTelations,  as  if 
the  sacred  symbols  of  antient  Egypt  had  sog^ 
gested  the  image  to  his  mind,  describes  the 
Angel  of  the  Resurrection}  as  having  in  his  hand 
a  key.  Also,  in  the  sublime  prophecy  concern- 
ing the  second  advent  of  the  Messiah,  a  similar 
aUuAOn   may    be  noticed' :    "  I   am  he  that 

LIVETH  AND  WAS  DEAD;  AND,  BEHOLD,  I  AM 
ALIVE  FOR  EVERMORE,  AmEN  ;  AND  HAVE  T^ 
KEYS   OP   HELL   AND  OF   DEATH/' 

Among  the  other  signs  used  to  express  words 
upon  this  monument,  there  is  one,  respecting 
which  our  information  is  not  attended  with  the 
same  certainty  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
although  its  meaning  be  not  entirely  unknown. 
Tliis  is  the  curious  monogram^  called  Hieralpha  by 
Kircher^.  composed  of  the  Oreek  letters  A  and  A, 


O)  MatAiw  zfi.  19. 

(8)  "  And  I  law  an  angel  oooie  down  flroni  hMveo,  bavhig  the  fay 
ofUbebottWDkMflt,  tad  %^gnA  chain  in  his  haad.^'    R4V9L  zz.  1. 

(3)  IUmL  U  18. 

(«)  «'  Hie  Aaraolflr  4dem  signlfieit,  qood  'AytMg  Aaifm^y  id  ^tt, 
Bonut  G§niut ;  et  componitar  ex  initlalibns  literis  A  et  A.  81  eata 
prodveilor  A  litera,  flat  A,  qw>d  in  te  monogrammatlcd  cantiaet  A 

tt 
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which  he  explains,  from  Plutarch^  to  signify  chap. 
Agatho  DcefnoHy  and  to  have  had  for  its  arche-  ^^' 
type  an  Ibis,  in  a  particular  attitude^  It  may 
be  observed  near  the  centre  of  the  obelisk^  im- 
mediately above  another  figure  of  the  Chla^ 
anmta^  similar  to  that  which  has  been  already 
described.  Pauw  ridicules  Kircher^s  notion; 
admitting,  at  the  same  time,  a  resemblatice  be* 
tween  the  first  letter  of  the  Oreek  alphabet  and 
the  Tkeban  phmgV.  Now  the  plough  was,  in 
fact,  an  archetype  of  the  symbol  which  Kitcher 


ct  A;  iiiTenitiir  antem  hoc  litera  hieroglyphiea  in  onraibn  ferd 
Agfpltiu\B  liHCripUoiiibas,  Am.  qmrn  et  Hierkifham  ioipotUiiim 
Toeabimas."  (ICtrvW.  (Edip,  JSgjfpt.  Thtatrwn  Hun^kfphlcum,  ttm.  III. 
p.  50.  Rom,  1854.)  Alto  (in  Prod.  Copt.  p.  831.)  the  fame  author 
•ays,  '<  Hoe  fiov6ypa/ifiov  Ay  ex  A  et  A  compotltikm,  fa  unHo  non 
obelitco  fkieqaeotiBiimatoi,  JEgyptianm  TOCQai,  qnibvs  bonum  ganhim 
JDt(tc  Kfli  sea  JEgypti  signant,  faidex ;  eutn  pneter  dictarnm  Tocum 
eapltales  literas,  ^as  qaoqaf  JEgypti  portJonb  ilgarain  qoam  A  passim 
Yoeantydare  diettan  fcoir6yf>a^fiovetpr!raat.'* 

(5)  l/Sic  rk  Tout  ry  r&v  w6dfv  Awotfr&au  irpbe  i^nXovt,  koI  w-pic 
r6  piyKOC  i^SwXtvpov  rpiy*vov.  "  lint  ptdum  divariettiunu  oorum  intir 
MO,  ot  aim  rostro  eomparalione,  triangulum  fofnt  i^uiUtirum.'*  P/uloreft. 
SympM.b.  Also  'Ep/t^c  Xiycrai  Bt&v  iy  Aly</TT«p  ypdfifiara  wpmroc 
f fipccv,  W  mi  rb  r&v  ypofifidrmv  Alyiwrioi  wp&rov  'Ifiiv  ypdfovtn,  ^ 
'Bpfifi  {'AyaBoialfiovi)  wpoatiKovcav.  <<  Mereorins  primns  Deomm  in 
.Sgypto  traditnr  iBTenisse  literasi  atqae  adeo  Ibin  JEgyptii  primam 
literam  fi^iaat  Meicorio,  Tidelieet  AgaUiodssmooi,  eooTmiieoteni." 
ULim  m.ix.  Sympot.  ft,  3.  Ses  alfff  Kirdmr  (Edip.  JEgypt.  Thmt. 
Biorogiyph.  p.  43.  Rom.  1654. 

(0)  Philosoph.  Diss.  &c.  toI.  II.  p.  131.    Lond.  1795. 
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CHAP,  calls  Hieralpha :  and  although  Pauw  have  proved 
v,^^^^^  this  point,  perhaps  beyond  dispute,  yet  some- 
thing may  still  be  added  in  its  confirmation. 
The  sort  of  hand-ploughy  represented  as  a  sceptre 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  kings  of  Egypi\ 
is  still  used  by  many  of  the  Celtic  tribes.  The 
author  has  also  seen  it  in  Lapland.  It  has  this 
form,  Y  which  precisely  corresponds  (although 
in  an  inverted  position)  with  the  sort  of  fscep- 
tre  mentioned  by  Diodorus^  and  denominated 
Hieralpha  by  Kircher.  There  are  also  a  few  sym- 
bols rendered  interesting  in  the  representations 
they  offer  of  instruments  still  used  by  modem 
nations,  without  any  deviation  from  their  most 
Teaudo.  smcient  form :  such,  for  example,  as  the  Te^tudOf 
or  CUharay  of  the  Antients,  a  two-stringed  lyre^ 
constructed  of  the  shell  of  a  land -tortoise,  com- 
mon to  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
corresponds  with  the  Balalaika  of  the  HtLSsianSj 
and  is  in  use  among  the  Calmuch?.  This  in- 
strument is  believed  to  be  the  4>0PMirS  of 
Hornet^.      It  may  be  observed  about  half  way 


(1)  PhiUwfph.  Ditt,  jre.  ibid,  Vid.  Diod.  SU.  lib.  U.     Tibuilut,  lib.  i. 

"  Primus  aratra  manu  solerti  fbcit  Osiris, 
Bt  teneram  ferro  solicitavit  bumam." 

(2)  See  Part  I.  of  these  Travels,  Cbap.  XII.  p.  244.    Second  EJOt. 

(3)  Tlie  author    is  indebted  for   this   obsenration  to  a  letter   be 
receifed  from  R,  P,  Knight,  Esq.  soon  after  the  pablication  of  the 

First 
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up  the  face  of  the  obelisk,  upon  the  left  hand,  chap. 
placed  by  the  side  of  an  axe  or  hatchet.  The 
sort  of  staff,  capped  with  the  representation  of 
an  animal's  head,  which  is  seen  in  the  hands 
of  Egyptian  deities  among  their  hierogljrphic 
figures,  and  frequently  delineated  upon  Chreek 
vases,  as  a  badge  of  distinction  worn  by  Grecian 
Hierarchs,  is  yet  in  use  among  the  Patriarchs 
and  Bishops  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  and  this  may 
be  observed  in  two  instances  upon  the  Helio- 
poUtan  pillar.  For  the  rest,  the  reader,  if  he 
have  patience  for  the  inquiry,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  Kircher^:  who  has  written  a  particular 

Pint  Part  of  thflte  TmeU.  AUvdlog  to  the  account  gl?en  in  p.  390 
of  VoL  I.  CBvo.  edii,)  of  a  two-itringed  lyre  repretented  in  Calmuek 
paintings,  Mr.  Knight  laid  tliat  lie  considered  thif  imtniment  to  be 
the  aaiiM  which  Homer  mentions,  under  the  name  of  ^op/ilyli : 

Tinffiv  i*  iv  futrtroifft  w6iig  fSpfuyyi  Xtytl^ 
'l/upUv  KiBdpU^. lUad,  S.  66D. 

(4)  Vid,  SifHtagma  Tzzi.  Theat.  Hitroglpph.  (Edipi  JBgypiiaei, 
tarn.  III.  p.  330.  Bom.  1664.  Kireher^s  aecoont  of  this  obeliik  is 
difided  into  foor  distinct  chapters :  1.  <<  Ds  origine  OUHtei  Htiiopo^ 
UitmL*'  2.  "  D«  ereetioM  et  msmiurd  ObeUtcW  3.  ^  ArgummUum 
k»gtu  Obdbcir  4. "  Interpntaiio  ObeUteL"  Of  these,  the  reader 
win  In  an  probabllitj  rest  satisfied  with  the  two  first :  these,  being 
historical,  are  Talnable.  An  examination  of  Kireher^s  work  win  oflbr 
a  strOdag  esample  of  the  patient  research  and  amasing  erodltion 
which  ebaraeteriied  tlie  learned  labours  of  the  Jemits ;  bat  when  he 
proceeds  to  the  faiterpfetatlon  of  the  kierogigpHu  in  detail,  his  reve- 
ries  may  be  compared  to  the  fcTerifh  dreams  of  a  scholar,  who,  fivm 
intense  application  to  his  studies,  is  vlitted  witli  a  continual  recur- 
rence of  pottuiatM  nnattended  by  a  single  conduium. 
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CHAP,  dissertotion  upon  this  obelisk,  and,  in  his  en- 
deavour to  explain  its  symbols  in  detail,  has 
brought  together  all  that  his  vast  erndition  en- 
abled him  to  communicate  ;  although  it  must  be 
evident,  since  the  discovery  of  a  Greek  transla* 
tion  of  kieroglypkica  upon  the  Mosetta  Stoncj  that 
the  interpretation  proposed  by  him,  of  these 
characters,  cannot  accord  with  their  real  signi- 
fication. 

With  the  description  of  this  obelisk  the  author 
is  compelled  to  terminate  his  very  limited  ob- 
servations concerning  ffeliopolis :  for  such  is  the 
solitary  remnant  of  a  city  and  of  an  University 
where  Herodotus  was  instructed  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians ;  and  where,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  the  schools  of  Plato  and  of  JEudaxus 
were  shewn  to  Moman  travellers ;  as,  in  some 
future  age,  the  places  where  a  Locke  and  a 
Newton  held  their  disputations  may  be  pointed 
put  among  the  mouldering  edifices  of  Oxford  and 
of  Cambridge.     That  other  monuments,  equally 

entitled  to  consideration^    may    possibly    exist 

^ — ■ —  - 

(1)  AIATPIBAIdieimtvPikaoioiiJhonimixm^EmiMia^ 
qpm  Pint,  iwrptfiai  w€pl  X^ywc.  Item  loeot^  in  qao  9i<vrpipovpi  if^  ri, 
AI ATPIBH  didtar.  Sio  leg.  Stnb.  'JBct I  odv  UtUtntvro  m  n  r Ay  Upim¥ 
olffM  Koi  IJXdrmvoc  coi  Bii6Kov  BiarptPaL  **  Ogtendebantar  ergo  Ibi 
Mcenlotiiin  ndw,  ac  domicUia  in  qaibos  Badoxos  et  Plato  egefaat*" 
StraXwiu  Otog,  lib.  zfii.  torn.  II.  p,  1143.  JSd.  Oxon, 
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around  this  pillar,  concealed  only  by  a  thin  chap. 
soperficies  of  soil,  can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  and  >>^^/^ 
these,  succeeding  travellers  may  bring  to  light. 
The  antiquities  observed  by  Pococke  are  pro* 
bably  among  the  number.  Yet,  if  this  alone 
continue  to  mark  the  situation  of  HeHopolisj  the 
evidence  it  affords,  when  added  to  other  proofs, 
will  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  locality  of  the 
city.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that.  JE^(e/u^-  Hbtoryof 
polu  was  altogether  a  deserted  city  so  long  ago 
as  the  time  of  Strabo\  and  that  the  Bamans  car- 
ried from  Egypt  so  many  of  its  antient  monu- 
ments, it  is  surprising  that  this  obelisk,  stupen- 
dous as  it  is,  remains  in  its  original  position. 
Among  several  trophies  of  this  description, 
which  were  removed  to  Italy y  Strabo  mentions 
two  obelisks  that  were  carried  to  Home  from  the 
ruins  of  HeliapoU^.  According  to  Pitny,  the 
first  monuments  of  this  kind  that  were  raised  in 
JEgypt  were  placed  within  this  city^ ;  and  the 


(S)  1Im^^p^ftoc  4  ir^ic— ^'  OmnlM  ariM  iwutfc  eit.**  8tm^  Q§og. 
l».ZfiLllMi.IL^114S.    jBtf.QMii.lS07. 

(8)  *Qr  Mo  col  %Iq  'P^fv  UtofA&9iiwm»f  ol  ^4  MMBrwfMVM  f«Xlt«c« 
**  Qnorui  dao  Bobmub  delad  taiil,  mm  Mnnino  eorropd.**    Jhid. 

(4)'«Prl0iiisomniwnidlBttitiilt  Jf ftrtt,  qai  m  Mtf  nrlelngBAtet, 
•oamioJawiM:  ti  hoe  iptum  inttHptum  mi  in  9o:  eleiilai  feolptwra 
ilte  cAgtetqoe,  qvat  Tldeoiu,  BarpTi^  luiiT  litbra.  PottMi  el  alU 
ragnm  in  tiipra  dieta  nrbe."  Plimi  HmL  Nai.  <ift.xzz?i.  e.  S. 
laM.IIL^481.   L.  Bat.  1996. 
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CHAP,  elevation  assigned  by  him  to  each  of  the  four 
obelisks  erected  here  by  Sochis,  so  nearly  cor- 
responds with  the  measure  of  the  one  which 
now  remains,  that,  making  allowance  for  its 
pedestal,  its  height  would  be  the  8ame\  Owing 
to  this  circumstance,  Pococke^  and  Shau^  con- 
sider it  as  one  of  the  four  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
JXodoms  relates\  that  two  other  obelisks  were 
erected  at  HeUopolis  by  Sesostris ;  but  each  of 
these  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  in 
height,  and  eight  in  breadth  \  an  elevation, 
therefore,  much  too  considerable  to  correspond 
with  the  present  appearance  of  this  pillar. 

After  leaving  this  place,  the  author  was  so. 
much  exhausted  by  fatigue,  that  he  returned  to 
CairOj  across  the  sandy  plain  of  the  desert 
which  lies  east  of  the  city,  and  extends  all  the 
way  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.     Mr.  Ortpps, 


(I)  That  is  to  say,  41  cabits ;  and  admitting  the  Roman  cnbil  to 
equal  IS  inches,  the  whole  height  of  the  obelisk  woald  be  72  feet. 
Poeoeke  found  the  height  of  that  part  of  the  obelisk  which  is  above 
the  sorfeee  of  the  soil  to  equal  67  feet,  measuring  it  by  a  quadiaat 
Shaw  took  its  deration  ^'  by  the  proporiUn  of  ehadowt,**  and  made  it 
only  sixty-four  feet;  thereby  allowing  eight  feet  for  the  pedcstaL 
PoeoMe  mensuration  allows  only  Jive. 

(8)  Deseript.  of  the  East,  vol.  I.  p.  33.    Land,  1743. 

(3)  ThiTels,  p.  366.    Lond.  1757. 

(4)  Diod.  Sic.  Biblioth.  lib.  i.  p.  38.  Ilanov.  1604. 
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accompanied  by  Mr.  Hammer j  and  by  Mr.  HamiU  chap. 
ton,  then  secretary  of  our  Ambassador  at  Can-  ^^v^ 
itantinopley  continued  their  journey  as  far  as  the 
Pilffrim*s  Lake^  whence  the  canal  is  supposed  to 
have  extended  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  returned 
afterwards  by  the  route  which  the  author  had 
taken.  They  found,  at  the  lake,  the  remains  of 
a  very  large  CaravanMerai,  and  discerned  the 
traces  of  a  cona/,  bearing  thence  towards  the 
Muth-east,  in  the  direction  of  Suez.  But  the 
most  curious  objects  noticed  in  this  part  of  the 
day's  journey  were  presented  to  our  whole  party 
where  we  least  expected  to  find  any  thing  re- 
markable ;  namely,  in  the  mineral  productions 
of  the  desert  itself.  A  beautiful  and  well-known  uumau 
variety  of  jasper^  commonly  called  Mgypiian  bim  i>J*" 
Pehhlcj  is  found  in  such  abundance,  among 
masses  of  the  most  curious  mtneralized  wood^ 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sands,  over  all  the 
district  eastward  of  Grand  CairOf  even  to  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Seoj  that  specimens  might  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  abundance  to  serve  as 
ballast  for  a  vessel  bound  from  Suez  to  England. 
The  author  had  collected  almost  enough  to  load 
a  camel  before  he  arrived  at  the  walls  of  the 
city  ;  but  when  the  rest  of  the  party  returned, 
they  brought  with  them  a  more  considerable 
burden.     Among  these    were    large   blocks  of 

VOL.    v.  M 
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CHAP,  petrified  palm  tree,  of  which  Mr.  Cripps  had  coU 
v^N'^/  lected  a  yery  great  variety.  They  found  these 
tions.  masses  lying  in  detached  fragments  among  the 
loose  sand,  wholly  disengaged  from  any  other 
stratum^  and  scattered  over  die  face  of  the 
desert*  In  the  same  manner,  but  more  fire* 
quently,  appeared  the  large  pebbles  ofJEgyptiam 
jasper,  being  almost  always  of  a  flattened 
ovate  shape.  This  mineral  is  too  well  known  to 
require  a  more  particuter  description  ;  but  who 
Oriw^^of  ^°^  explain  its  origin  ?  The  received  opinion, 
Egyptian  and  that  which  daily  experience  confirms,  re- 
specting  siliceous  concretions  in  general,  is  this, 
that  they  have  been  deposited,  after  a  stalactical 
process,  in  the  fissures  and  cavities  left  by  air 
in  substances  of  anterior  formation.  Admitting 
therefore,  that  every  one  of  these  Egyptian  pth- 
bles  once  occupied  such  cavities,  in  strata  now 
reduced  to  a  pulverized  state,  and  since  become 
the  sand  of  the  desert,  what  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  jasper  ?  Unlike 
other  flinty  substances,  it  seems  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  decomposition  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  ;  having,  as  an  exterior  crust,  a  thin 
investment  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  which 
differs  in  appearance  only  from  the  nature  of  the 
stone  itself ;  its  chemical  constituents  being 
precisely    the    same.      Masses    of   pure    sUeXj 
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and  -some  chalcedonies  contaiaing  almost  as  wuic^  .chap. 

* 
alumine  as  the  Mgyptian  jasper^  when  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  continued  action  of  air  and 
moisture,  gradually  decompose,  and  assume 
the  wjiite  colour  common  to  the  matter  of  silex 
when  in  a  state  of  extreme  division.  But  these 
pebbles,  although  constantly  exposed  to  the 
mghtlj  dews  of  a  country  where  water  falls 
during  the  night  as  abundantly  as  heavy  rain, 
and  to  the  powerful  rays  of  a  burning  sun 
during  the  day,  bav«  sustained  little  or  no  altera- 
tion. They  h^v^e  also  ^^otfh^r  very  remarkable 
character.  Although  they  be  destitute  of  Ijiat 
whitish  surface  which  is  comm.op  to  every  dti- 
ceaus  body  Jong  acted  upon  by  tbe  atmosphere, 
they  are  alway^s  characterized  by  a  lighter 
colour  towards  tbe  centre  .of  .each  pebble ;  find 
this  is  sometimes  white.  The^  vary  in  their  size, 
from  that  of  a  hep's  egg  to  the  ^g  of  an  ostrich ; 
but  are  rarely  larger,  apd  always  appear  more 
or  less  flattened,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  superior  and 
an  inferior  elliptical  surface  upon  each  specimen. 
The  masses  of  mineralized  or  petrified  wood  had 
no  regularity  of  shape,  except  that  parasitical 
form  which  the  mineral,  thus  modified,  had 
derived  from  the  vegetable  whose  fibres  it  had 
penetrated  when  in  a  fluid  state.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  these  pebbles  do  not  owe  their 

M    2 
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spheroidal  shape  to  the  effect  of  any  previous 
attrition  in  water ;  because  the  masses  of  fmne- 
ralized  vx>od^  possessing  a  degree  of  hardness 
inferior  to  the^a^r,  and  being  associated  with 
it,  would  also  have  undergone  a  similar  change. 
Pocockej  and,  more  recently,  that  intelligent 
traveller  Bro^ane,  noticed  these  appearances  in 
the  deserts ;  the  first  on  the  Arabian^  and  the 
last  on  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile^.  Pococke 
seems  to  have  observed  the  examples  he  alludes 
l;0,  upon  the  same  spot  where  we  found  them, 
or  very  near  to  it,  for  they  occurred  in  the  first 
part  of  his  journey  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Sues^. 
Shaw  mentions,  also,  his  having  observed 
instances  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  isthmus 
between  Cairo  and  Suez ;  and  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  famous  Mas  Sem^  or  petrified 
milage  in  the  Cyrendicaj  are  supposed  by  him  to 
have  derived  their  origin  from  similar  pheeno- 
mena'.  Shaw  notices  a  method  by  which  the 
|>etrified  palm-tree  may  be  distinguished  from 


(1)  Travels  in  Africa,  from  the  year  1792  to  1798,  by  W.  O.  Browne. 

(8)  <<  I  obienred  in  the  road  many  stones  that  looked  like  petrified 
wood  ...•••  I  saw  one  piece  that  seemed  to  have  been  a  large 
body  of  a  tree."    De$enpt.  qf  the  JBast,  vol.  1.  p.  131 .    Lond.  1743. 

(3)  See  Shavf's  account  of  the  petrified  village,  or  eiiy,  at  Bae  Sem, 
in  the  province  of  Dosha,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tripolt.  Travels,  p.  165. 
land.  1767. 
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any  other    mineralized    wood.      He  says^,  the  chap. 
fibres,   as  in   the   living   plant,   "do  not  run  wrv^ 
straight  and  parallel  as  in  other  trees ;  but  are 
for  the  most  part  oblique,  or  diverging  from  one 
another,  in  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees." 

In  the  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds  near  Dttet  «n<i 
the  iVt/e,  the  inhabitants  were  now  beginning 
(^August  22)  to  collect  the  dates  ;  but  the  com 
was  still  out,  in  some  places.  The  mercury  in 
the  thermometer,  at  noon  this  day,  when  ob- 
served in  the  desert  east  of  Heliopolis,  did  not 
stand  higher  than  87^  of  Fahrenheit.  The  heat 
in  England  has  been  sometimes  almost  equal  to 
this  in  the  month  of  September^ 

The  facility  with  which  the  Arabs  run  up  and 
down  the  date-trees,  at  first  sight  surprises  a 
stranger ;  but  when  the  attempt  is  made,  nothing 
can  be  easier.  A  series  of  cavities  in  the  bark 
of  those  trees,  as  if  purposely  excavated  to 
admit  the  hands  and  feet,  render  the  ascent, 
and  descent,  as  practicable  as  upon  the  steps  of 
a  ladder.  We  frequently  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  tallest  palm-trees  by  means  of  this  natural 
staircase. 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  161. 
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CHAP.  In  (he  eveii^g  afteff  our  arrivftf,  i&ome  of  otLt 
^^^^i/^  F^^fy  w€^f^  to  aa  exhibifron  of  the  Ak/tehst  or 
ALKBH8.  jyandng  wottien,  M  the  house  of  h  lady  of  MtOe 
distincfiem^  imd  ^here  it  was  believed  tfai9  cti-> 
rious  reaitAni  §f  antient  Egyptian  ceremoniefii 
might  be  unattended  v^ith  those  violations  of 
decorum  by  which  tfiey  are  generally  cbarac« 
terized.  This,  hottreVer^  wad  not  the  case*  The 
dance  wlis,  as  i^teual^  deMitut^  cf  grace,  activity! 
or  defteiicy.  It  eotfftists  wholly  of  gesturei, 
calculated  W  exjfMriss,  iti  the  most  grosn  and 
revoltfi^g  matincir,  the  iirtercourse  of  the  m%^. 
In  any  part  of  JEutdpe^  if  it  wer6  tolerated,  it 
W6uld  be  thdtight  a  degrading  and  wretched 
performance ;  yet  the  ladies  of  Cairo  Mcvi^ 
tomed  to  the  introduction  of  these  women  upon 
festival  days,  regard  the  exercise  of  the  Almehs 
with  amusement,  and  even  with  applause.  If 
we  may  judge  from  the  representations  upon 
Grecian  vases,  the  female  Bacchanals  of  Antient 
Greece  exhibited  in  their  dances  a  much  more 
animated  and  more  graceful  appearance :  yet 
the  banner  of  dancing  practised  by  the  AlmehSi 
however  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  na-^ 
tiotis,  is  the  most  antient.  Hence  the  observa- 
tion  of    Cicero\   "  Nemo  salt  at  sobrius^  nisi 

( I )  Omt.  pro  Murtend. 
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FORTE  iNSAMiT :"  and  if  the  history  of  this  chap. 
exercise  be  traced  to  its  origin,  it  will  be  found  ^  '^* 
to  have  nearly  the  same  character  all  over  the 
world.  In  the  anger  of  Moses  at  the  dancing  of 
the  Israelite^ ;  in  the  reproach  cast  upon  David, 
by  Michal  the  daughter  of  SauU  for  his  conduct 
when  dancing  before  the  ark' ;  in  the  gratifica- 
tion afforded  to  Herod  by  the  dance  of  Salome!* ; 
we  may  perceive  what  were  the  characteristics 
of  primsBval  dances :  and  if  curiosity  should 
lead  any  one  to  inquire  what  sort  of  dancing  is 
found  among  modem  nations,  where  the  exer- 
cise has  not  been  refined  by  civilization,  his 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  TaranteUo  of  . 
Italtfi  the  Fandango  of  Spain^  the  Barxna  of 
RumOy  the  Calenda  of  Africa,  and  the  Timorodee 
of  Otaheite.  Egypt,  where  no  lapse  of  time 
seems  to  have  effected  change,  where  the  con- 
stancy of  natural  phaenomena  appears  to  have 
been  always  accompanied  with  the  same  uni- 
formity of  manners  and  customs,  Egypt  pre- 
serves its  pristine  attachment  to  a  licentious 
dance;  and  exhibits  that  dance  as  it  was  beheld, 
above  three  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  annual 


(3)  9  Sanmil  ▼].  90. 

(4)  Maith,  zif .  Mark  vi.    JoMeph  Aniiq.  Jud  Ub.  zfiii.  e.  9. 
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CHAP,   procession  to  Buhastus^  when  the  female  votarietf. 

^^Jm^  of  Diana  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cities 
through  which  they  passed  by  indecency  and 
dancing^.  Considered  therefore  with  reference 
to  the  moral  character  and  habits  of  the  people 
as  well  as  to  their  antient  history,  this  prac* 
tice  of  the  Almehs  may  be  entitled  to  some 
notice.  Indeed,  the  part  they  sustain  in  the 
scale  of  society  in  JEgypt  is  so  considerable,  and 
the  partiality  shewn  to  them  so  inveterate',  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the 
country  without  some  allusion  to  these  women. 
They  wear  upon  their  fingers  little  bells,  like 


(1)  fferodot.  Euterpe,  e,  eo. 

(8)  ^'  Iln'eet  point  defite $tnu elUe ;  point  defutin  doni eUegm/ke^ 

tent  VomSment, Le$  Almb  eont  appelliet  dam  toue  he  Harbk^ 

Lee  Almb  aesietent  aux  c^imonie  de  marriage,  et  marehemt 

devant  la  mariie  en  jouant  dee  inttrumem.  EUee  fgureni  aueei  done 
lee  enterremene,  et  aeeompagnent  le  coneoi  en  ehantant  dee  airefimikne^ 
BOee  pouuent  dee  gimxeeement,**  &c.  Savary,  Lett*  eur  V  JSgypte,  torn.  I. 
pp,  150, 152, 154.  Parit,  1785.  Strangers  who  reside  for  some  time 
In  Cairo,  howerer  disgusted  by  the  exliibition  of  the  Almehe  at  firtt« 
gradually  adopt  the  taste  pf  the  natlr e  inhabitants.  Of  this  we  find  aa 
instance  in  Niebuhr*s  Travels.  "  However  much  difposed  to  recdve 
entertainment,  they  did  not  please  us  at  first;  their  Tocal  and  instra* 
mental  music  we  thought  horrible ;  and  tlieir  persona  appeared  dis- 
gustingly ugly,  with  their  yellow  hands,  spotted  faces,  absurd  orna- 
ments, and  hair  larded  with  stinlcing  pomatum.  But  by  degrees  we 
learned  to  endure  tliem,  and,  for  want  of  better,  began  to  fancy  tome 
of  them  pretty,  to  imagine  their  voices  agreeable*  their  moTementt 
graceful,  though  indecent,  and  their  music  not  absolutely  intolerable. 
Travele  in  Arabia,  vo/.  L  p.  140.    Edinb.  1792. 


»* 
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small  cymbals,  which  they  use  as  the  Italians  chap. 
and  Spaniards  do  their  castagnettes.     They  have  v^v^ 
also  tambours  of  different  kinds.    The  form  of 
one  of  these  seems  to  have  been  deprived  from 
that  of  the  common  pumpkin,  which  is  frequent 
among  the  vegetables  of  Egypt ;  for,  although  the 
tambour  be  made  of  wood,  it  has  exactly  the 
appearance  of  half  a  large  pumpkin,  scooped, 
with   a  skin  bound   over  it.     The  Arabs  use 
hollow    pumpkins,   when   dried,    as   bottles   to 
contain  water :   these  becoming  hard,  are  very 
durable,  and  may  have  preceded  the  use  of  a 
hollow  hemisphere  of  wood,  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  tambour.     The  dances  of  the  Almehs  are  of  the 
accompanied   by   vocal  as  well  as  by  instru- and  c^  of 
mental  music;   if  that  may  be  termed  vocal, uo"*"^ 
which  consists  of  a  continual  recurrence  of  the 
same    shrill    sounds,    caused    by    trilling    the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  without 
the  utterance  of  any  distinct  words.     Yet  this 
singular    mode  of   expressing   joy   is  all  that 
constitutes  the  Alleluia  of  the  Antients.     When 
Lord  Hutchinson  first  entered  CairOy  after  the 
capture  of  the  city,  he  was  met  by  a  number  of 
women  who  greeted  him  with  Alleluias:  they 
accompanied  him  through  the  streets,  clapping 
their    hands,   and   making    this    extraordinary 
noise,  in  a  loud  and  shrill  tone.    It  seems  to  be 
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CHAP,  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  syllable,  (2,  or 
al;  uttered  in  this  manner,  AlalalalalalalalaU 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  without  interrap- 
tion  or  pause  of  any  kind.     The  person  who  is 
able   to  continue   this  kind  of  scream  for  the 
longest  time,  without  drawing  breath,  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  best  performer.     The  same  sort 
of  singing  is  practised  by  the  Almehs  at  funerals, 
with  this  difference  :  the  Alleluia^  or  cry  of  joy, 
consists  in  a  repetition  of  the  syllable  al;  and 
that  which  is  used  to  denote  grief,  is  formed  by 
a  similar  repetition  of  the  syllable  t/^  or  d, 
constituting  the   long  protracted  eUleldeUt^  or 
tUuhtianK      The  tone  of  voice  continues  the 
same  through  both  of  these ;  the  Alleluia,  and 
the   Ululatian:    but    there  seemed  to  be  this 
distinction   in    the    manner    of   delivering  the 
sounds)  that  in  the  former,  it  was  a  tremulous 
note  ascending;    in  the  latter,  the  same  note 
descending  in  continual  cadences.     However,  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  as  perhaps   the  reader 
has  already  perceived,  to  convey,  or  to  obtain, 
ideas  vf  musical  sounds  by  means   of  a   mere 
verbal  description. 


-^^^^^^^m^mm^m^^^km 


(I)  In  tbe  Promethmu  Vinetmt  of  .Xtekyltu,  lo  atten  tiiU  cry  of 
lamentation,  'EXcXcXcXcXet;,  which  the  Scholiast  denominates  Bptp^^Uc 
iwl^Oiyfia.  See  Pauw*s  JStehylus^  torn,  I.  p, 88. 877.  Hag.  Com.  1746. 
Stanley,  Blow{/Uld,  ^c. 
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Upon  the  twenty-third  of  August  we  set  out  chap. 
for  the  Pyramids,  the  inundation  enabling  us 


to  approach  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  larger  voyage 
pyramid,  in  our  djerm.     Messrs.  Hammer  and  ramidb. 
Hamilton  aceonopanied  us.     We  arriyed  at  Djiza 
by   day-break,   and   called   upon  some  English 
officefrs  who  wished  to  join  our  party  upon  this 
occasion.      From   Djiza,   our   approach  to  the 
Pyramids  was  through  a  swampy  country,  by 
means  of  a  narrow  canal,  which  however  was 
deep    enough ;    and   we   arrived    without    any 
obstacle,  at  nine  o'clock,  at  the  bottom   of  a 
sandy  slope,  leading  up  to  the  principal /Tyromu/. 
Some  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  had  assembled  to 
receive  us  upon  our  landing,  were  much  amused 
by  the  eagerness  excited  in  our  whole  party,  to 
prove  who  should  first  set  his  foot  upon  the 
summit  of  this  artificial  mountain.     As  we  drew  Appear- 
near  its  base,  the  efiect  of  its  prodigious  magni-  m^^ 
tude,  and  the  amazement  caused  in  viewing  the  pj  p|^I 
enormous     masses     used    in    its    construction,*^^ 
affected  every  one  of  us ;    but  it  Was  an  \mr^ 
pression  of  awe  and  fear,  rather  than  of  plea- 
sure.      In   the   observations  of   travellers  who 
had  recently  preceded  us^  we  had   heard  the 
Pyramids  described  as  huge  objects  which  gave 
no  satisfaction  to  the  spectator,  on  account  of 
their  barbarous  shape,  and  formal  appearance : 
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CHAP,  yet  to  US  it  appeared  hardly  possible,  that  per- 
sons susceptible  of  any  feeling  of  sublimity  could 
behold  them  unmoved.  With  what  amazement 
did  we  survey  the  vast  suiface  that  was  pre- 
sented to  usy  when  we  arrived  at  this  stu- 
pendous monument,  which  seemed  to  reach  the 
clouds  I  Here  and  there  appeared  some  Arab 
guides  upon  the  immense  masses  above  us,  like 
so  many  pigmies,  waiting  to  shew  the  way  up 
to  the  summit*  Now  and  then  we  thought  we 
heard  voices,  and  listened  ;  but  it  was  the  wind, 
in  powerful  gusts,  sweeping  the  immense  ranges 
of  stone.  Already  some  of  our  party  had 
begun  the  ascent,  and  were  pausing  at  the 
tremendous  depth  which  they  saw  below.  One 
of  our  military  companions,  after  having  sur- 
mounted the  most  difficult  part  of  the  under- 
taking, became  giddy  in  consequence  of  looking 
down  from  the  elevation  he  had  attained ;  and 
being  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  he 
engaged  an  Arab  to  assist  him  in  effecting  his 
descent.  The  rest  of  us,  more  accustomed  to 
the  business  of  climbing  heights,  with  many  a 
halt  for  respiration,  and  many  an  exclamation 
of  wonder,  pursued  our  way  towards  the  sum- 
mit. The  mode  of  ascent  has  been  frequently 
described ;  and  yet,  from  the  questions  which 
are .  often   proposed   to  travellers,  it   does  not 
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appear  to  be  generally  understood.  The  reader  chap. 
may  imagine  himself  to  be  upon  a  staircase, 
every  step  of  which,  to  a  roan  of  middle  stature, 
is  nearly  breast  high' ;  and  the  breadth  of  each 
step  is  equal  to  its  height;  consequently,  the 
footing  is  secure  ;  and  although  a  retrospect,  in 
going  up,  be  sometimes  fearful  to  persons 
unaccustomed  to  look  down  from  any  conside- 
rable elevation,  yet  there  is  little  danger  of 
falling.  In  some  places,  indeed,  where  the 
stones  are  decayed,  caution  may  be  required ; 
and  an  Arab  guide  is  always  necessary,  to  avoid 
a  total  interruption  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
means  of  ascent  are  such,  that  almost  every  one 
may  accomplish  it'.     Our  progress  was  impeded 


(1)  **  The  ttonesy  wherewith  the  Piframidt  are  built,  are  from  fire 
to  thirty  feet  long.  {Herodotui  maiei  none  of  thete  itonet  leu  than 
thirty  fiet),  and  from  three  to  four  feet  high."  8haw*9  TraveU,  p.  367. 
Land.  1757. 

(9)  TTpoo  this  accounty  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  pyramid 
we  aent  an  Arab  with  a  short  note  to  the  officer  who  had  abandoned 
the  undertaking,  urging  him  to  renew  the  attempt.  After  tome  time, 
the-menenger  returned,  but  without  our  companion.  The  author, 
beariDg  thie,  went  down  to  him,  and  found  him  in  the  entrance  to  the 
pffrandd,  sitting  with  tome  Aroibg  in  the  shade  afforded  by  the  large 
pnjeeting  masses  of  stone ;  and,  having  with  some  difficulty  prevailed 
vpon  him  to  renew  the  attempt,  succeeded  in  conducting  him  to  the 
top.  He  expressed  himself  unwilling  to  return  without  haying  grati- 
fled  his  curiosity  by  a  view  from  the  summit;  but  confessed  that  the 

effect 
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CHAP,  by  Other  causes.  We  carried  with  us  a  few 
instrHm^nts ;  such  as,  our  boat-compass,  a 
thermometer,  a  telescope,  &c. ;  these  could  not 
foe  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabsy  and  th^ 
were  liable  to  be  broken  every  instant.  At 
length  we  reached  the  topmost  tier,  to  the  great 
delight  and  satisfaction  of  all  the  party.  Here 
we  found  a  platform,  thirty-two  feet  square; 
consisting  of  nine  large  stones^  each  of  which 
might  weigh  about  a  ton  ;  although  they  he 
much  inferior  in  size  to  some  of  the  stones  used 
in  the  constructiOp  of  tlus  pyramid.  Travellers 
of  all  ages,  and  of  various  nationSi  have  here 
inscribed  their  names.  Some  are  written  in 
Oreek;  many  in  French;  a  few  in  Arabic;  one 
or  two  in  English ;  and  others  in  Latin.     We 


effect  produced  upon  his  mind,  by  the  stapendoos  tight  around  hloi, 
was  rather  painfal  than  pleasing,  and  had  rendered  him  wholly  unit 
for  the  exertion  it  reqaired.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  aUsaioa 
was  before  made  {See  Chap,  II.  p.  46)  ;  and  it  confirms  che  troth  of 
Mr.  JBwrke*9  obserrations,  upon  the  impressions  to  which  men  mn 
liable,  who,  without  the  smallest  personal  danger,  are  exposed  to  the 
contemplation  of  objects  exceedingly  vast  in  their  dimensions.  Mr. 
Burkt  describes  the  impression  produced  by  the  sublime  as  borderioig 
upon  a  sensation  of  pain ;  illustrating  this  by  reference  to  a  person 
standing  In  perfect  security  beneath  a  precipice,  and  looking  ap  to- 
wards its  summit.  {See  Philoiophical  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  mar 
Ideas  qfihe  Sublime,  f^c,  by  Edtnund  Burie,  Sect,  27.  Part  3,p.  SS7, 
jrc.    Lond.  1782.) 
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were  as  desirous  as  our  predecessors^  to  leave  chap. 
a  memorial  of  our  arrival ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  tri- 
bute of  thankfulness,  due  for  the  success  of  our 
undertaking ;  and  presently  every  one  of  our 
party  was  seen  busied  in  adding  the  inscription 
of  his  name*. 


Upon  this  area,  which  looks  like  a  point 
when  seen  from  Cairo,  or  from  the  JVi/e,  it  is 
extraordinary  that  none  of  those  numerous 
hermits  fixed  their  abode,  who  retired  to  the 
tops  of  columns,  and  to  almost  inaccessible 
solitudes  upon  the  pinnacles  of  the  liighest 
rocks.  It  offers  a  much  more  convenient  and 
secure  retreat  than  was  selected  by  an  ascetic 
who  pitched  his  residence  upon  the  architrave 
of  a  temple  in  the  vicinity  of  Athene.  The  heat, 
according  to  Fahrenheit s  thermometer,  at  the 
time  of  our  coming,  did  not  exceed  84^ ;  and 
the  same  temperature  continued  during  the 
time  we  remained,  a  strong  wind  blowing  from 
the  north-west.     The  view  from  this  eminence 


(I)  ''  Apr^  que  nous  edmet  grav^  nos  nomt  tur  le  sommet  do  1a 
pymmide,  doui  deseendimet,"  &c.  Savory  Lett.  §ur  VEofpte,  torn,  I. 
p.  IBS.    Par.  1785. 

(8)  lo  order  to  prove  how  commodious  a  station  ihis'place  affords,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  author  was  enabled  to  write  upon  the  spot 
a  letter  to  a  fHend  in  Englmnd, 
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CHAP,  amply  fulfilled  our  expectations  ;  nor  do  the 
Va^s/^  accounts  \vhich  have  been  given  of  it,  as  it 
fleenlnram  appears  at  this  season  of  the  year,  exaggerate 
tte^sum-  ^j^^  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the  sight.  All  the 
region  towards  Cairo  and  the  Delta  resembled  a 
sea,  covered  with  innumerable  islands.  Forests 
of  palm-trees  were  seen  standing  in  the  water; 
the  inundation  spreading  over  the  land  where 
they  stood,  so  as  to  give  them  an  appearance 
of  growing  in  the  flood.  To  the  north,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  could  be  dis- 
cerned, but  a  watery  surface  thus  diversified  by 
plantations  and  by  villages.  To  the  south  we 
saw  the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra ;  and  upon  the  east 
of  these,  smaller  monuments  of  the  same  kind, 
nearer  to  the  Nile.  An  appearance  of  ruins 
might  indeed  be  traced  the  whole  way  from 
the  Pyramids  of  Djiza  to  those  of  Saccdra ;  as  if 
they  had  been  once  connected  so  as  to  con- 
stitute one  vast  coemetery.  Beyond  the  Py- 
ramids of  Saccdra  we  could  perceive  the  distant 
mountains  of  the  Said  ;  and  upon  an  eminence 
near  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  there  appeared 
a  monastery  of  considerable  size.  Towards  the 
west  and  south-west^  the  eye  ranged  over  the 
great  Libyan  Desert,  extending  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  horizon,  without  a  single  object  to 
interrupt   the  dreary  horror  of  the  landscape, 
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except    (lark    floatiDg    spots,    caused    by    the   chap. 
shadows  of  passing  clouds  upon  the  sand. 

Upon  the  south-east  side  is  the  gigantic 
statue  of  the  Sphinx^  the  most  colossal  piece  of 
sculpture  which  remains  of  all  the  works  exe- 
cuted by  the  Antients*  The  French  have  un- 
covered all  the  pedestal  of  this  statue,  and  all 
the  cumbent  or  leonine  parts  of  the  figure :  these 
were  before  entirely  concealed  by  sand.  In- 
steady  however,  of  answering  the  expectations 
raised  concerning  the  work  upon  which  it  was 
supposed  to  rest,  the  pedestal  proves  to  be  a' 
wretched  substructure  of  bfick-work,  and  small 
pieces  of  stone,  put  together  like  the  most 
insignificant  piece  of  modern  masonry,  and 
wholly  out  of  character,  both  with  respect  to 
the  prodigious  labour  bestowed  upon  the  statue 
itself,  and  the  gigantic  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding objeets.  Beyond  the  i^hinx  we 
distinctly  discerned,  amidst  *the  sandy  waste, 
the  remains  and  vestiges  of  a  magnificent 
building;  perhaps  the  SbrapeuM.  .  A  sort  of 
chequered  work  appeared  in  the  middle  of 
many  of  the  stones  belonging  to  this  ruined 
edifice.  It  is  unnoticed  by  every  author  who 
has  written  upon  the  Pyramids.  Indeed,  the 
observation  of  Oeoffroy,  as  given  in  a  Rapport 

VOL.   v.  N 
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CHAP,  made  to  tbe  Institute  of  Egypt^  during  the 
residence  of  the  French  at  Cavr&^  is  very  just ; 
that  all  preceding  travellers  have  attended  only 
to  the  prindpal  objects,  in  their  visits  to  the 
Pyramids.  They  have  disregarded  a  number  of 
other  remains,  less  entire,  and  more  diminutive, 
but  calculated  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  history  of  those  antiquities  which  here 
occupy  such  a  surprising  extent.  Strahoj  whose 
observations  were  certainly  made  upon  the 
spot,  as  will  hereafter  be  proved,  has  given,  in 
his  account  of  Memphis^  a  description  of  the 
situation  of  the  SERApisuM,  pointedly  applicable 
to  this  position  of  it;  indeed  it  seems  almost 
identified  by  his  remark.  He  says  it  stood  in  a 
place  so  sandy,  that  hills  of  sand  were  heaped 
thei'e  by  the  winds ;  and  mentions  the  remains 
of  Sphinxes,  as  marking  the  place  where  it 
stood^  A  writer  of  somewhat  later  date,  the 
author  of  the  Sibylline  Verses^  which  are  believed 


(I)  '<  Rapport  k  rinstitat  sar  let  recherchet  k  fiiire  dans  l'emplaee-> 
ment  de  Taaclenne  Memphis,  et  dans  ioote  Vetendoe  des  set  s^pal- 
tares.**  Voy,  Courier  de  VEgypte,  No,  104.  p.  9.  Au  Kain,  de 
Flmprimerie  Nationale. 

(2yEffTi  dk  Kai  Xtp&wtiov  Ivd/ifiuitt  t6wi^  ofSSpa,  StaV  vir'dyipmv 
ffivttt  d/ifibtv  tntpdfioBai,  d^*  &v  a\  o^iyytf  K.r.X. "  Est  etiam  Seraplum. 
In  loco  Yalde  arenoso,  adeo  ot  arenae  collet  a  Tentis  ezaggerentur :  ibi 
vidimns  Sphinges,"  &c.    Strah,  Qeog,  lib.  z?ii.  p.  1 146.  Ed.  Oxan. 
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to  be  a  composition  of  the  second  century,  may   ^^^' 
rather  allude  to  the  Seraphim  at  Memphis^  than 
to  the  temple  at  Alexandria^  by  the  situation  he 
assigns  to  Serapu^. 

Immediately  beneath  our  view,  upon  the 
eastern  and  western  side,  we  saw  so  many 
tombs,  that  we  were  unable  to  count  them ; 
some  being  half  buried  in  the  sand,  others  rising 
considerably  above  it.  All  these  are  of  an 
oblong  form,  with  sides  sloping,  like  the  roofs 
of  European  houses.  A  plan  of  their  situation 
and  appearance  is  given  in  Pococke^s  Travels^ 
The  second  pyramid,  standing  to  the  south- 
west, has  the  remains  of  a  covering  near  its 
vertex,  as  of  a  plating  of  stone  which  had  once 
invested  all  its  four  sides.  Some  persons, 
deceived  by  the  external  hue  of  this  covering, 
have  believed  it  to  be  of  marble  ;  but  its  white 
appearance  is  owing  to  a  partial  decomposition, 
affecting  the  surface  only.  Not  a  single  frag- 
ment of  marble^  can  be  found  anywhere  near 


(3)  Kol  9^  2ipawif  XiOoiQ  irunifuvt.   "  Toque  Senipi  ledens  in  ■azb." 
aibpUina  OraeuUif  lib.  i.  ad  Jin. 

(4)  Dtteriptioii  of  the  East,  toI.  L  Plate  ztI.  p.  41.    Zond.  1743. 
(6)  Marble  was  not  nied  for  baQdings  in  Tery  antient  timet.    "  It 

doea  not  appear,"  lays  ShaWf  ''  that  marble  was  nied  by  the  Grecian 
artiftSy  eithei'  in  tcnlptare  or  bailding,  liefore  the  15th  Olympiad, 

N    2  ^'^' 
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CHAP,  this  pyramid.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  paved 
«^v^  court,  haviog  walls  ou  the  outside,  and  placet 
as  for  doors,  or  portals,  in  the  walls ;  also  an 
advanced  work,  or  portico.  A  third  pyramid, 
of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  second, 
appears  beyond  the  Sphinx,  to  the  south-west ; 
and  there  are  three  others,  one  of  which  is 
nearly  buried  in  sand,  between  the  large  pyra- 
mid and  this  statue,  to  the  80uth-east\ 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  principal  objects, 
as  they  appeared  from  the  summit  of  the  greater 
pyramid,  we  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
the  substances  which  composed  its  exterior 
surface. 

Limettone  fj^^  stoues  of  the  platform  upon  the  top,  as 
constnict-  well  as  most  of  the  others  U3ed  in  constructing 
^ter      the  decreasing  ranges  from  the  base  upwards, 


B.  C.  780.  prndaltuHi  Btatuei  of  HtrcuUi  asd  Kmhi  w«ft  of  wood ;  of 
which,  or  of  rough  stone,  were  likewise  their  idols  and  temples,  tin 
that  time.  The  antient  Temple  of  Delphi  was  bailt  about  the  Sfith 
Olympiad^  B.  C.  620,  or  619  jears  after  the  Temple  of  Solomon."  Set 
Skaw't  Trav.  p.  368.  Note  6.    LowL  1767. 

(1)  In  mentioning  these  particulars,  the  author  may  poiilhlj  repaat 
what  other  travellers  have  said  before,  withoat  being  conacJoua  of  lo 
doing :  indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  repetition,  upon  a  snlijeet 
wliloh  haa  been  discussed  by  thousands,  although  the  utmost  vlgilanee 
be  used. 
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are  of  doft  limestone ;  a  little  harder,  and  tnore  c&ap. 

IV. 

compact  than  what  some  of  our  £ngUsh  madons 
vulgarly  call  clunch;  whereof  King's  College 
Chapel  at  Cambridgey  and  great  part  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  is  built.  It  is  of  a  greyish  white 
colour ;  and  has  this  remarkable  property,  that, 
when  broken  by  a  smart  blow  with  a  hammer, 
it  exhales  the  fetid  odour  common  to  the  dark 
limestone  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  many  Other 
places ;  owing  to  the  disengagement  of  a  gaseous 
sulphureted  hydrogen.  This  character  is  very 
uncommon  in  white  limestone,  although  it  may 
be  frequently  observed  in  the  duker  varieties. 
It  is  now  very  generally  admitted,  that  the 
stones,  of  which  the  Pjrramids  consist,  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  calcareous  rock  whereon 
they  stand,  and  that  this  was  cut  away  in  order 
to  form  them :  Herodotus  says  they  were  brought 
from  the  Arabian  side  of  the  NiU^.  Another 
more  compact  variety  of  limestone  i^femtd- ^n 
detached  masses  at  the  base  of  these  structures, 
exactly  as  it  is  described  by  Straho  ;  seeming  to 
consist  entirely  of  mineralized  exumw^  derived 
from  some  animal  now  unknown.  We  did  not 
observe  this  variety  among  the  constituents  of 
the  Pyramids  themselves,  but  in  loose  fragments 


^^Aa 


(2)  Euierpe,  e.  8. 
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CHAP.  uf>on  the  sand^     The  forms  Of  the  petrifaction 
are    lenticular.       We    noticed    an    extraneous 


fossil  of  the  same  nature  in  the  Crimea^  which 
has  also  been  described  by  PaUcu^.  StrahoU 
description  of  this  substance  corresponds,  in  so 
striking  a  manner,  with  its  present  appearance, 
that  his  account  of  it  may  be  noticed  as  afford- 
ing internal  evidence  of  his  visit  to  the  spot. 
sztrane-  '*  Among  the  wonders,"  says  he^  '^  which  we 
dMcribed  ^aw  at  the  Pyramids,  there  is  one  which  ought 
^  ^^'^^^  on  no  account  to  pass  without  notice.  There 
are  heaps  of  stones,  lying  among  the  ruins  before 
the  Pyramids,  in  which  are  found  little  petrifac- 
tions, in  form  and  size  exactly  resembling  the 
natural  appearance  of  lentils.  The  tradition  is, 
that  these  lentils  are  the  petrified  remains  of  the 
food  given  to  the  workmen.'*  Notwithstanding 
the  throng  of  travellers,  particularly  of  late 
years,   who    have    resorted    to    the   Pyramids, 


(1)  The  author  hat  linee  been  informed  Uiat  it  liae  been  obatnred 
among  the  stones  of  which  the  principal  pyramid  is  built. 

(2)  It  has  received  the  appellation  of  Lap%$  NummularUu,  from  the 
resemblance  of  these  lenticular  forms  to  small  coins.  See  VoL  If. 
C7iap.y.p.92S.   Octavo  Edition. 

(3)  'Ev  ^c  rt  rwv  bpaOivrttv  bf*  tj/iSv  Iv  toiq  Uvpafiiei  wapaio^v 
oitK  d^iov  irapaXiirtcV'  *Ek  ydp  rffc  XaTVirtic  evpoi  rivtc  irpd  rfiv 
UvpafiUtiv  KcTvroi-  iv  rovroig  ^  tvpivKtrtu  ^^y/utra  gal  rvxy  coj 
fityiOii  faKotidrj'  Ivloic  ik,  gal  ig  &v  wriafta  olov  rf/iiXiiriffrvv  virorpix^* 
^avi  S'  iiro\g9ki9ffvai  Xtiipava  rijc  r&v  ipya^Ofiivwv  rpoffiS'  Strabmu 
Otog.  lib*  xvii.  />•  1146.    S<L  Oxon, 
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almost  all  of  whom  have  borne  away  some  me-  chap. 
morial  of  their  visit  to  the  place,  not  a  single 
specimen  of  this  very  curious  variety  of  lime- 
stone has  yet  been  observed  in  any  collection  of 
minerals,  public  or  private^.  Shaw  mentions 
the  mortar  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Pyra- 
mids^ ;  although  a  very  erroneous  notion  be  still 
prevalent,  that  the  most  antient  buildings  were 
erected  without  the  use  of  cement.  A  reference 
to  this  kind  of  test  has  been  frequently  made, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  age  of  antient* 
architecture.  All  that  can  be  asserted,  how- 
ever, upon  this  subject,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  is,  that  if  the  most  antient  architec- 
ture of  Greece  sometimes  exhibit  examples  of 
masonry  without  mortar,  that  of  Egypt  is 
very  differently  characterized.  As  we  de- 
scended from  the  summit,  we  found  mortar  in 
all  the  seams  of  the  different  layers  upon  the 
outside  of  the  pyramid;  but  no  such  appear- 
ance could  be  discerned  in  the  more  perfect 
masonry  of  the  interior.  Of  this  mortar  we 
detached  and  brought  away  several  specimens* 

(4)  Oreavti  was  almost  ditpoaed  to  doubt  the  trnth  of  8trabo*s  de- 
•criptioD,  beeaute  be  did  not  obserre  tbese  petrifactions.  **  Were  not 
Sirabo  a  writer  of  mocb  gravity,  I  shoald  sospect  these  petrified 
gralnea."    Pyramidog.p.  119.    Land,  1646. 

(5)  Travels  in  the  Levant,  p.  368.    LontU  1767. 
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gHAP.    It  is  of  a  coarse  kind;    and  contains  minute 

IV. 

\^v^  fragments  of  terra  cotta.  Grohert  says  it  docs 
not  differ  from  the  mortar  now  in  use\  Sham 
believed  it  to  consist  of  sand»  wood  ashes,  and 
lime*. 

Laboan  of  The  French  had  been  very  assiduous  in  their 
Armj.  researches  among  these  buildings*  They  even 
attempted  to  open  the  smallest  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal Pyramids;  and  having  effected  a  very 
considerable  chasm  in  one  of  its  sides,  have  lef' 
this  mark  behind  them,  as  an  everlasting  testi- 
mony of  their  curiosity  and  zeaL  The  landing 
of  our  army  in  Egypt  put  a  stop  to  their  labour. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  circumstance,  the  interior 
of  that  mysterious  monument  would  probably 
be  now  submitted  to  the  inquiry  which  has  long 
been  an  object  among  literary  men. 

We  were  employed  for  a  considerable  time  in 
a  very  useless  manner,  by  endeavouring  to 
measure  the  height  of  the  greater  pyramid. 
This  we  endeavoured  to  effect,  by  extending  a 
small  cord  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  along 
the   angles    formed  by  the  inclination    of  its 


(1)  See  DentnCt  Voyage,  as  pnblished  by  PtUitTj  torn.  II.  p.  80. 
Append,    Land.  1802, 

(2)  Sec  Shaw'B  Travels,  p.  368.  also  p.  906.     Lond,  1757. 
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planes;  and  then  measuring  the  base  as  accu-  ^?i^' 
lately  as  possible,  together  with  the  angle  of 
inclination  subtended  by  the  sides  of  the  pyra- 
mid. The  result,  however,  as  it  disagreed  with 
any  account  hitherto  published,  did  not  satisfy 
ub\  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  all  ac- 
counts of  its  perpendicular  height  differ  from 
each  other.  Some  French  engineers  measured 
successively  all  the  different  ranges  of  stone, 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.  According  to 
their  observations,  the  height  of  this  pyramid 
equals  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  French  feet^ 

We  now  proposed  to  enter  this  pyramid :  and 
as  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
these  buildings  will  be  reserved  for  a  subse- 
quent consideration,  (after  a  careful  examination 


(3)  ^  AUlMMgh  thate  immowe  wawri  bad  been  wiOiiB  ov  flew 
te  tlia  preeeding  tfane  dayt*  aod  we  gradnallf  iiproeclwd  tiMot  ia 
the  boet,  on  our  arriTel  we  were  more  astonUied  tban  eter :  Uie  pro- 
Agiooe  ttoBee  wUeh  are  pOed  one  i^on  another  in  regnlar  eooieei, 
and  Joined  togetiier  with  cement,  aie  eontianed  to  tneh  an  eaeaediag 
he^ht*  that  iome  persons  on  the  top  of  the  grcnt  pyramid  a^^eaied 
to  vs  immediatelj  mider  it,  as  if  thej  were  birds."    Sqmr^s  MS. 


(A)  J)^$eripi.  dM  Pyram.  d§  CfkiMi,parJ.Groh€ri.  SeePfttisr*' 
Edit,  of  VoffOffe  en  Egjfpie  par  Demon,  Append,  ionu  II.  ji.  82.  land, 
1S08. 
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CHAP,    of  the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra^  as  well  as  of  those 

v^Nyi^  of  UjizGy)  a  few  brief  remarks,  containing  little 

else  than  a  mere  description  of  objects,  as  they 

appeared  to  us,  are  all  that  will  be  added  to 

this  chapter. 

As  we  ascended  the  sandy  slope  that  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pyramid,  on  each  side, 
towards  the  angles  at  the  base,  we  observed 
that  the  Arabs  had  considerably  increased  in 
number  since  our  arrival,  and  were  very  cla- 
Tiiefteom- morons.     One  of  them,  while  we  were  mea- 

mltted  by 

an  Arab.  suHug  the  pyramid,  had  stolen  the  boat-compass' 
given  to  us  by  Captain  Clarke ;  an  irretrievable 
loss  in  such  a  situation.  We  offered  ten  times- 
its  value  to  the  Sheik  who  accompanied  us,  but 
the  thief  had  disappeared ;  besides,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  an  Arab  sensible  of  the  sort  of 
instrument  for  whose  recovery  the  reward  was 
proposed.  The  Bedouin,  who  had  stolen  it,  no 
doubt  considered  it  to  be  a  box  of  magic  or  of 
divination,  whereby  infidels  were  guided  to  the 
knowledge  of  hidden  treasure ;  in  search  of  which 
they  always  believed  us  to  be  engaged.  They 
had  the  same  opinion  of  the  thermometer  which 
they  saw^  us  carry  to  the  summit.  In  many 
parts  of  Turketfy  this  last  was  believed  to  be  an 
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instrament  for  ascertaining  distances  during  a  chap. 

IV. 

journey. 


Having  collected  our  party  upon  a  sort  of  visit  to  the 
platform  before  the  entrance  of  the  passage  the  uiger 
leading  to  the  interior,  and  lighted  a  number  of 
tapers,  we  all  descended  into  its  dark  mouth. 
In  viewing  this  entrance,  the  impression  made 
upon  every  one  of  us  was,  that  no  persons  could 
thus  have  laid  open  the  part  of  the  pyramid 
where  this  channel  was  concealed,  unless  they 
had  been  previously  acquainted  with  its  situa- 
tion ;  and  for  obvious  reasons :  First,  because 
its  position  is  almost  in  the  centre  of  one  of  its 
planes,  instead  of  being  at  the  base.  Secondly, 
that  no  trace  appears  of  those  dilapidations 
which  must  have  been  the  result  of  any  search 
for  a  passage  to  the  interior ;  such,  for  example, 
as  now  remain  for  a  memorial  of  the  labours  of 
the  French  near  the  smaller  pyramid,  which 
they  attempted  to  open.  The  opening  has  been 
effected  in  the  only  point,  over  all  the  vast  sur- 
face of  the  great  pyramid,  where,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  stones  inclined  to  each  other 
above  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  any  admission 
to  the  interior  was  originally  intended.  So 
marvellously  concealed  as  this  entrance  must 
have  been,  shall  we  credit  the  legendary  story 
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CHAP,  of  an  Arabian  writer,  who,  discoursing  of  the 
Wonders  of  Egypt\  attributed  the  opening  of 
this  pyramid  to  Almamon^  a  Caliph  of  Babylon, 
about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  ?  A 
single  observation  of  Straho  overturns  its  credit 
in  an  instant;  as  the  same  passage  was  evi- 
dently known  to  him,  above  eight  centuries 
before  the  existence  of  the  said  Caliph.  He 
describes  not  only  the  exact  position  of  the 
mouth  of  the  pyramid,  but  even  the  nature  of 

the  duct  leading  to  the  B^ici;,  or  Soros,  in  such  a 
-manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain,  in  feit^r 
words,  a  more  accurate  description*.  It  seems 
also  true,  that  this  opening  had  been  made 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  although  his  testi- 
mony be  less    decisive.      He  speaks  only  of 


(1)  G.  AltMC.  HiH,  Arab,  ez  edit.  Brp.  Sao  €hrwoe^%  Pymnldo- 
graphia,  pag.  44.  Ltmd.  1646.  MaUlet  had  a  similar  notion :  <<  Ce  ftit 
done  tanf  donte  0011s  les  Princes  Mahometans,  et  pif  le  Callfe  Mali- 
moQl,  qai  rcgnolt  k  Bagdad,  et  qni  moumt  Van  de  rEgyre  906^  alMl 
qae  le  rapportent  let  aatears  Arabes,  que  cette  impietd  fat  commise.'' 
Dheription  de  VSgypte,  torn,  L  p.  $19.    1740. 

^Myroc  ^  9^p«vC  Ivri  tfcoXid  fiix9^  ^^C  04*9C*  '*  ^^  media  fere 
latemm  altitadine,  lapis  ezemtUis  est:  eoqne  sablato  obliqaa  flstdia 
usque  ad  loealam.**    Strab.  Cfeog.  Ub.  zvfi.  p.  1145.    Sd.  Oxon. 

The  Ovfirtd  Bdltor  of  SSrote,  in  eommenting  upon  Mm  wotds 
ffvpivJ^  hri  ffKoXtd  M^XP^  ^9C  ^V'lfCi  Jiutly  observes  ( Vid»  yci*  97. 
ibid,)  the  coincidence  between  Strabo*9  description  of  the  entrance,  and 
that  given  by  Qnaem  and  Le  Bruyn, 
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subterraneous  chambers^;  but  it  were  impos-  chap. 
sible  to  know  any  thing  of  their  existence, 
unless  the  pyramid  had  first  been  entered. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  passage  to  the  inte- 
rior had  been  obtained  from  the  earliest  age  in 
which  any  account  was  given  of  this  pyramid ; 
and  perhaps  it  never  was  so  completely  closed, 
bnt  that  with  a  little  difficulty  an  access  might 
be  effected.  Proceeding  down  this  channel 
(which  may  be  compared  to  a  chimney  about  a 
yard  wide,  inclined,  as  Oreaves  affirms*,  by  an 
angle  of  twenty-six  degrees  to  the  platform  at 
the  entrance,)  we  presently  arrived  at  a  very 
large  mass  of  granite:  this  appears  to  have 
been  placed  on  purpose  to  choke  up  the  pas- 
sage ;  but  a  way  has  been  made  round  it,  by 
which  we  were  enabled  to  ascend  into  a  seoond 
channel,  sloping,  in  a  contrary  direction,  to«- 
wards  the  month  of  the  first.  This  is  what 
Chrtaoet  calls  the  first  pallety^ ;  and  his  descrip- 
tion is  so  exceedingly  minute,  both  as  to  the 
admeasurements  and  other  circumstances  be- 
loi^^g  to  these  passages^  that  it  were  a  useless 


(5)  Htrodot.  JSuierpe,  e.  IS& 

(4)  Pyninidograpbia,  p.  85.    Zand.  1G46. 

(6)  HM.  p.  86. 
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waste  of  the  reader's  time  to  repeat  them  here. 
Having  ascended  along  this  channel,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  we  came  to 
a  horizontal  duct,  leading  to  a  chamber  with  an 
angular  roof,  in  the  interior  of  the  pyramid.  In 
this  passage  we  found,  upon  our  right  hand,  the 
2^^^J[^  mysterious  well,  which  has  been  so  often  men- 
^  *^'*  tioned.  PUny  makes  the  depth  of  it  equal  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet ;  but  Greaveif 
in  sounding  it  with  a  line,  found  the  plummet 
rest  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet.  We  were  able 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  failure  in  Qreaneiu 
observation,  and  in  those  of  almost  all  others 
who  have  attempted  to  measure  the  depth  %& 
this  well.  The  mouth  of  it  is  barely  large 
enough  to  admit  any  one  into  it ;  but,  as  it  is 
possible  to  descend,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  French^  during  all  their  researches  here,  did 
not  adopt  some  plan  for  the  effectual  examina- 
tion of  a  place  likely  to  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  it  stands.  This  would  require 
more  time  than  travellers  usually  can  spare, 
and  more  apparatus  than  they  can  carry  with 
them.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  fasten  lighted  tapers  at  the  end  of  a  long 
cord,  to  precede   the  person  descending,  as  a 
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precaution  whereby  the  quality  of  the  air  below  ^^^• 
may  be  proved,  and  those  fatal  effects  prevented 
which  often  attend  an  improvident  descent  into 
wells,  and  subterraneous  chambers  of  every 
description.  Many  hands,  too,  would  be  re- 
quired above,  to  manage  and  sustain  the  ropes 
by  which  any  adventurer,  during  the  experiment, 
must  remain  suspended.  The  greatest  danger 
to  be  apprehended  would  consist  in  the  hazard 
of  an  exposure  to  mephitic  air ;  but  due  precau- 
tion, in  a  careful  attention  to  the  tapers  lowered 
first,  might  obviate  this.  We  threw  down  some 
stones,  and  observed  that  they  rested  at  about 
the  depth  which  Greaves  has  mentioned ;  but 
being  at  length  provided  with  a  stone  nearly  as 
large  as  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  about  fifty 
pounds  in  weight,  we  threw  this  down,  and 
observed  that,  after  striking  upon  the  spot 
where  the  other  stones  rested,  after  a  length  of 
time  which  must  have  equalled  some  seconds,  it 
produced  a  loud  and  distinct  report,  seeming 
to  come  from  a  spacious  subterraneous  apart- 
ment ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  splashing 
noise,  as  if  the  stone  had  been  broken  into  pieces, 
and  had  fallen  into  a  reservoir  of  water  at  a  very 
considerable  depth.  Thus  does  experience 
always  tend  to  confirm  the  accounts  left  us  by 
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CHAP,  the  Antients ;  for  this  exactly  answers  to  the 
description  given  by  Pliny  of  this  well^ ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  the  depth  of  it  does  not  mnch 
differ  from  that  which  he  mentions,  of  eighty- 
six  cnbits,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet, 
making  the  cubit  equal  to  eighteen  inches. 
PHny  says  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  was  be- 
lieved to  communicate  with  this  well.  The 
inundation  of  the  river  was  now  nearly  at  its 
height.  May  it  be  supposed,  that,  by  some 
hitherto  unobserved  and  secret  channels,  it  is 
thus  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  this  well  ?  It 
seems  more  probable^  that -the  water  is  nothing 
more  than  the  usual  result  of  an  excavation  in  a 
stratum  of  limestone,  carried  on  to  the  depth  at 
which  water  naturally  lies  in  other  wells  of  the 
same  country  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  pit  called 
JctepKs  WelU  in  the  Citadel  of  Grand  Caxr0. 
The  bill  whereon  this  pyramid  stands,  is  ele* 
vated  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  country  through  which  the  Nile  flows; 
and,  allowing  for  the  height  of  the  mouth  c^  the 
well  above  the  base  of  the  pyramid^  we  shall 


(1)  <'  I»  Pynunide  meziiai  est  iotas  piit«Bt  octoginta  sex  caU- 
tonuD,  flomen  illo  adtnissum  arbitntDtur.**  Plin*  Hist,  Nat.  lib,  zzzrl. 
e.  12.    JL  Bat,  1635. 
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have   nearly  the   distance  required  for  a  shaft    chap. 
sunk  below  the  bed  of  the  river. 


Some  of  the  officers  belonging  to  our  party,  Examina- 
while  we  were  occupied  in  examining  the  well,  some  infe- 
had  discovered  two  or  three  low  ducts,  or  chan-  neiB. 
nels,  bearing  off  from  this  passage  to  the  east 
and  west,  (like  those  interesting  veins  called 
by  miners  cross- courses j)  and  which  they  be- 
lieved to  have  been  overlooked  by  former  tra- 
vellers. Certainly  there  is  no  accurate  notice 
of  them  in  the  descriptions  given  by  Sandys^ 
GreaveSf  Vansleh^  Pococke^  ShaWy  Niebuhr,  Mail- 
let,  LucMj  Nordefij  Savory ^  or  any  other  author 
that  we  have  consulted.  Perhaps  the  French 
engineers  employed  under  Menou  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Pyramids,  by  removing  the  stones 
which  had  closed  the  mouths  of  these  channels, 
have  laid  them  open.  We  undertook  a  most 
laborious  and  difficult  task,  in  penetrating  to 
the  extremities  of  these  ducts.  The  entrance 
being  too  low  to  admit  a  person  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  it  was  necessary  to  force  a  passage 
by  lying  flat  upon  our  faces,  gradually  insi- 
nuating our  bodies,  by  efforts  with  our  arms 
and  feet  against  the  sides.  The  difficulty,  too, 
was  increased  by  the  necessity  of  bearing  lighted 

VOL.    V.  o 
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CHAP,  tapers  in  our  hands,  which  were  liable  to  be 
extinguished  at  every  instant,  in  the  efforta 
made  to  advance.  As  we  continued  to  struggle 
in  this  manner,  one  after  another,  fearful  of  being 
at  last  jammed  between  the  stones,  or  suffo- 
cated by  heat  and  want  of  air,  a  number  of 
bats,  alarmed  by  our  intrusion,  endeavoured  to 
make  their  escape.  This  we  would  gladly  have 
permitted,  but  it  was  not  easily  effected.  Flying 
against  our  hands  and  faces,  they  presently 
extinguished  some  of  our  tapers,  and  were  with 
difficulty  suffered  to  pass  by  us.  After  all  our 
trouble,  we  observed  little  worth  notice  at  the 
end  of  any  of  these  cavities.  In  one,  which  the 
author  examined,  he  found,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  channel,  a  small  square  apartment,  barely 
large  enough  to  allow  of  his  sitting  upright;  the 
floor  of  which  was  covered  with  loose  stones, 
promiscuously  heaped,  as  by  persons  who  had 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  passage  leading  thi- 
ther. All  these  trifling  channels  and  chambers 
are  perhaps  nothing  more  than  so  many  vacant 
spaces,  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  work  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  this  vast  pile,  which  the 
workmen  neglected  to  fill  as  the  building  pro- 
ceeded ;  like  the  cavities  behind  the  metopes  in 
the  ParthenonBi  Athens,  which,  although  usually 
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filled  in   Grecian  temples,  were,  as  we  find  in   chap. 
certain  instances,  left  void. 


After  once  more  regaining  the  passage  whence  chamber 
these  ducts  diverge,  we  examined  a  chamber  Sepuickrt. 
at  the  end  of  it,  mentioned  by  all  who  have 
described  the  interior  of  this  building.  Its  roof 
is  angular ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  formed  by  the 
inclination  of  large  masses  of  stone,  leaning 
toward  each  other,  like  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  those  masses  which  are  above  the 
entrance  to  the  pyramid.  Then  quitting  the  pas- 
sage altogether,  we'  climbed  the  slippery  and 
difiicult  ascent  which  leads  to  what  is  called  the 
principal  chamber.  The  workmanship,  from  its 
perfection  and  its  immense  proportions,  is  truly 
astonishing.  All  around  the  spectator,  as  he 
proceeds,  is  full  of  majesty,  of  mystery,  and  of 
wonder.  The  materials  of  this  gallery  are  said 
by  Greaves  to  consist  of  white  and  polished 
marble^.  This  we  did  not  observe.  Pocoche  also 
mentions  pilastres  in  an  anticloset  before  the 
principal  chamber';  circumstances  which  are 
inconsistent   with  received  opinions   respecting 


(1)  Pyramldographia,  p.  00.    Land.  1646. 

(8)  Descriptioo  of  the  East,  toI.  1.  p.  45.    Lond.  1743. 

o  2 
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CHAP,  antient  architecture.  The  pilaster  is  believed  to 
be  of  modern  date ;  and  marble^  according  to 
some  writers,  was  not  used  by  architects  before 
the  fifteenth  Olympiads  Presently  we  entered 
that  ^^  glorious  roome/'  as  it  is  justly  called  by 
Grtavet^^  where,  ^^as  within  some  consecrated 
oratory,  Art  may  seem  to  have  contended  with 
Nature.'^  It  stands  ^^  in  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  the  pyramidj  equidistant  from  all  its 
sides,  and  almost  in  the  midst  between  the 
basis  and  the  top.  The  floor,  the  sides,  the  roof 
of  it,  are  all  made  of  vast  and  exquisite  tables 
of  Thehaick  marble.''  By  Chreaoes^s  Thebaici 
marble  is  to  be  understood  that  most  beautiful 
variety  of  granite  called,  by  Italian  lapidaries^ 
Granito  rosso^^  which  is  composed  essentially  of 
feldspar^  of  quartz,  and  of  imco.  It  is  often  called 
Oriental  granite^  and  sometimes  Egyptian  gratttte^ 
but  it   differs    in    no   respect  from   European 


(1)  Before  Christ,  72a  See  a  former  Note  in  this  Cliapter.  It 
should  be  eald,  however,  that  Shaw,  who  makes  this  remark,  (TVov. 
j9.  368,  JVo/e  5.  Land,  11 67,)  applies  it  to  the  Oreeian,9Md  not  to 
BgypHan  artists.  There  are  JOaricpUatters,  of  the  age  of  Augu$im, 
in  the  remains  of  Meecencu^s  Villa,  near  Borne ;  and  the  immense  capi- 
tals discoTered  among  the  ruins  of  a  temple  at  Oirgenii  efidently 
belonged  to  pilasters  of  much  earlier  date. 

(2)  Pyramidographia,  p.  05. 

(3)  See  Forbes' s  Travels,  p.  226.    Lowi,  1776. 
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pratiite,  except  that  the  red  feldspar  enters  more  ^^^^' 
largely  as  a  constituent  into  the  mass  than  is 
usual  in  the  granite  of  £urope\  So  exquisitely 
are  the  masses  of  this  granite  fitted  to  each 
other  upon  the  sides  of  this  chamber,  that,  beng 
without  cement,  it  is  really  impossible  to  force 
the  blade  of  a  knife  between  the  joints.  This 
has  been  often  related  before ;  but  we  actually 
tried  the  experiment,  and  found  it  to  be  true^. 
There  are  only  six  ranges  of  stone  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof,  which  is  twenty  feet  high  ;  and 
the  length  of  the  chamber  is  about  twelve  yards. 
It  is  also  about  six  yards  wide.  The  roof  or 
ceiling  consists  only  of  nine  pieces,  of  stupen- 
dous size  and  length,  traversing  the  room  from 
side  to  side,  and  lying,  like  enormous  beams, 
across  the  top. 


(4)  The  author  has  teen  granite  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  eqoal 
beantj,  In  frafpnents,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Hebrides,  particalarly  at 
leeimmi. 

(6)  JOiodenu  particularly  alludes  to  the  same  thing.  '<  Bat  this  work." 
says  he,  *'  is  not  only  worthy  of  praise  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  but 
wonderful  for  the  skill  displayed,  and  remarkable  for  the  nature  of  the 
■tone ;  siiiee  that  hi  so  nmch  Tastness  there  was  not  a  fissure  nor  a 
blemish  Tisible."  T6  ik  ipyov  rovro  /ii)  ^ovov  tlvai  kotA  rb  fiiytOoc 
ifroioxnc  &liOv,  iiWd  koi  rf  T^xvy  Oavfiatrrbv,  cat  ry  rov  \iBov 
finru  iiafopav,  w^  Av  iv  rviXueovrt^  fAtyiOtt  fiiiri  lia^vaioQ  firirt 
cifXi^oc  firiStfiidc  OititpovfiivriQ,  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  U  e,  47.  p,  67.  ed. 
Wenelingii.  Amst.MiQ, 
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CHAP.        Near  the  western  side,  stands  the  Soros j  of 
^^^^r^  the  same  kind  of  granite  as  that  which  is  used 
'  for  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  and  as  exquisitely 
polished.     It  is  distinguished  by  no  difference 
of  form  or  dimensions  from  the  common  appear- 
ance of  the  Sorosy  as  it  is  often  seen  in  Turkish 
towns,  when   employed   by   the  inhabitants  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  cistern.     It  resembles,  as 
Greaves  has  remarked^  '*  two  cubes,  finely  set 
together,  and  hollowed  within :  being  cut  smooth 
and   plain,"  without  sculpture  or  engraving  of 
any   kind.     Its  length  on  the  outside  is  seven 
feet  three  inches  and  a  half ;  its  depth,  three  feet 
three  inches  and  three  quarters :  and  it  is  the 
,  same  in  breadth.    Its  position  is  north  and  south. 

This  beautiful  relic  was  entire  when  our 
troops  were  landed  in  Egypt.  Even  the  French 
had  refused  to  violate  a  monument  considered 
by  travellers  of  every  age  and  nation  as  conse- 
crated by  its  antiquity :  having  withstood  the 
ravages  of  time  above  three  thousand  years, 
and  all  the  chances  of  sacrilege  to  which  it  was 
exposed  during  that  period  from  wanton  indis- 
criminating  barbarity.     It  is  therefore  painful 


(I )  See  Pyramidog.  p.  96. 
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to  relate,  that  it  is  now  no  longer  entire.  The  chap. 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  army  and  navy 
having  had  frequent  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
pyramid^  carried  with  them  sledge-hammers,  to 
break  off  pieces,  as  curiosities  to  be  conveyed 
to  England ;  and  began,  alas  !  the  havoc  of  its 
demolition^  Had  it  not  been  for  the  classical 
taste,  and  the  laudable  interference,  of  Colonel 
now  General  Stewart^  then  commanding-officef 
in  that  district,  who  threatened  to  make  an 
example  of  any  individual,  whether  officer  or 
private,  who  should  disgrace  his  country  by 
thus  waging  hostility  against  History  and  the 
Arts,  not  a  particle  of  the  Soros  would  have  re- 
mained. Yet,  as  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  which 
attended  this  worse  than  Scythian  ravage,  the 
persons  who  thus  left  behind  them  a  sad  memo- 
rial of  the  British  name,  had  only  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  a  fracture  near  one  of  the  angles. 
It  was  thus  disfigured  when  we  arrived;  and 
every  traveller  of  taste  will  join  in  reprobating 
any  future  attempt  to  increase  the  injury  it  has 
so  lamentably  sustained. 


(S)  Doring  the  same  week  in  which  this  Chapter  was  printing, 
little  pieces  of  granite  were  shewn  to  the  author,  as  '*  bits  of  King 
Pharaok*§  Tomb^'*  which  were  tal&eii  from  this  septdehre. 
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CHAP.  Having  quitted  this  Pyramid,  we  amused  our- 
^^^y^  selves  by  a  cursory  survey  of  the  rest ;  con- 
cerning which  we  have  nothing  to  communicate 
that  would  not  be  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has 
been  already  related  by  many  other  writers. 
We  then  descended  into  some  of  the  smaller 
sepulchres.  The  walls  within  these  were 
adorned  with  hieroglyphics.  In  some  instances, 
we  noticed  the  traces  of  antient  painting,  an  art 
that  seems  to  have  been  almost  co-eval  with  the 
human  race.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  kind  was  discovered  by  the  author  in  a 
situation  where,  of  all  others,  it  was  least  to  be 
The  expected, — upon  the  surface  of  tlie  Sphinx.  As 
we  drew  near  to  view  this  prodigious  colossus,  a 
reddish  hue  was  discernible  over  the  whole  mass, 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  common  colour  of 
the  limestone  used  in  building  the  Pyramids^ 
and  of  which  the  Sphinx  itself  is  formed.  This 
Its  surface  luduced  US  to  examine  more  attentively  the 
painted!*^  supcrficics  of  the  statue :  and  having  succeeded 
in  climbing  beneath  the  right  ear  of  the  figure, 
where  the  surface  had  never  been  broken,  nor  in 
any  degree  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  we  found,  to  our  verj^  great  sur- 
prise, that  the  whole  had  once  been  painted  of 
a  dingy  red  or  blood  colour,  like  some  of  the 
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staccoed  walls  of  the  houses  in   PampeH  and  ^^^p* 
Heradaneum}.     Upon  this  painted  surface  there 


(1)  See  BoDmand  Bxbm  «  On  the  Pamtutg^  the  AntismU,**  p.  53. 
Berim,  1787.     *'  It  is  really  astonishing  that  a  people,  whkh,  if  we 
C3wept  the  obstacles    arising  from  climate  and  the  despotism  of  its 
priests  md  its  mlers,  poesened  soeh  abaadant  means  of  def  ating  the 
Arts  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  did  so  little  nndeistand  how 
to  use  these  means.    In  these   glowing   colours,  of  which  the  original 
qoalitj  remafais  unaltered  and  entire,  after  thousands  of  years,  in  these 
so  wdl«prcserred  colours  of  the  royal  tombs  of  Bibam  bl  Molvgh,  of 
the  ceiling  at  Tbnttba  and  Stbitb,  and  in  the  colours  of  the  fallen 
Sphini  near  the  antient  Hbliopolis,  are  discovered  resources  of  which 
f«w  oatioDs  hare  been  able  to  boast,  and  which  Count  Cayhu  supposes 
to  consist  in  certain  sharp  and  corroding  materials,  which  united  the 
colours  so  firmly  with  the  body,  that  centuries  would  produce  no  al- 
teratkm  in  their  substance*.    This  supposition  is  perhaps  erroneous. 
Oorrodlng  materials  do  not  always  preserve  the  colours,  but  destroy 
certain  Idnds,  or  at  least  change  thera,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
are  fsr  from  remaining  what  they  were.    I  will  venture  a  supposition, 
which,  however,  I  mean  to  try  preTiously,  by  an  experiment  which,  for 
that  purpose,  I  propose  to  make.    I  think,  namely,  I  may  conjecture^ 
not  without  reason,  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  put  on  the  colour  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  now  ;  because  the  use  of  the  pencil  was 
entirely  unknown  to  them.    Nothing  was  left  them,  in  this  rsspectf 
but  to  unite  a  plastic  Tisdd  mass    so   thoroughly  with  the  simple 
colours,  that    the    whole  mass  which    they  pot  on  contained  those 
col«ais.    II  is  precisely  the  same,  whether  this  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
wax,  of  oement-earth,  hard  as  stone,  or  of  something  similar.    This 
they  could  easily  put  on,  by  means  of  their  instruments;  and  indeed 
the  easier,  as  they  luiew  of  no  mixing  and  of  no  shading  of  colours, 
but  painted  all  in  uniform  colours,  red,  yellow,  or  otherwise.    The 
plastic  mass,  or  cement-earth,  hardened  either  by  encaustic  treatment, 
which  was  not  unknown  to  them,  or  by  itself.    This  must  rery  nato- 
rmlly  presenre  the  colours  in  equal  strength,  as  they  were  bound  to- 
gether and  rendered  permanent  by  the  mass  itself,  and  quite  Incor> 
porated  into  it,  which  is  particulariy  true  of  stone-  and  earth-colours. 

Toward 
*  Caylui,  in  the  above-quoted  paFsage,  Vol.  I.  p.  354. 
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CHAP,   was  also  an  Inscription  ;  but  so  concealed,  by  its 
situation  beneath  the  enormous  ear  of  the  Sphinx^ 


Diwovcry  and  SO  out  of  the  reach  of  observers  viewing 

of  an  an-  ^  ^ 

tient  /«-     the  statue  from  below,  that  no  notice  has  yet 

teription, 

been  taken  of  it  by  any  preceding  traveller.  As 
to  the  age  of  this  inscription^  the  reader  must 
determine  for  himself.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  it  bears  the  characteristic 
of  a  high  antiquity  in  the  manner  of  applying 
the  writing,  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  which  proves  that  the  custom  of 
writing  upon  plaister  existed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  before  the  Christian  aera.  The  Israelites 
are  thus  instructed  to  write  the  Law ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  Moses  had  learned  the  art 
from  the  Egyptians.     **  Thou  shalt  set  thee 

UP   GREAT     STONES,    AND     PLAISTER     THEM     WITH 

PLAISTER :    And    thou     shalt     write    upon 

THEM  ALL  THE   WORDS  OF  THE   LAV^T*/'   The 

two  first  lines    are  Coptic;  the  rest  is  Arabic 
The  characters  were  of  considerable  size,  and 


Toward  the  end  of  this  work,  I  shall  make  my  readers  acquainted 
with  such  kind  of  cement-earth,  and  describe  its  whole  compositioD, 
which,  in  hardness,  is  not  inferior  to  any  sandstone,  emits  sparks 
when  stmck,  and  to  which,  with  soft  and  plastic  treatment,  one  may 
g^ve  not  only  the  complete  appearance  of  a  work  composed  of  raw 
sandstone,  but  also  all  the  colours,  and  all  the  firmness,  hardness, 
and  darability  of  stone.'* 
(I)  Dtfu/.  xxYit,2,3. 
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they  were  inscribed  in  black  paint  upon  the  red    chap. 
surface  of  the  statue.     The  author  bestowed  all 
possible  care  and  attention  in  making  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  them,  as  a  faosimile. 


H  nI| 

e-^  c 


c^-9    u> 


<N5^ 


I 
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CHAP.  Above  these,  and  closer  under  the  ear,  were 
written  very  conspicuously,  these  curioui 
monograms. 


IV. 


Probably  also  Arabic,  but  in  their  appearance 
somewhat  resembling  the  kind  of  writing  pre- 
served among  the  Inscriptianes  Sinaic<Bf  as  pub- 
lished by  Kircher  and  by  Pococke^.  According 
to  PocockCf  this  was  not  engraven,  hut  paintedt 
or  stainedf  upon  the  rock  where  he  saw  it. 

Caitom  of      Whatsoever  may  be  the  ajre  of  these  charac- 
AD«ent     ters,  the  specimen  of  painting  exhibited  by  the 
superficies  of  the  stone  is  of  still  higher  anti- 
quity ;  not  merely  because  the  inscription  ap- 
pears upon  the  painted  surface,  but  from  the 


(I)  See  Plate  LV.  InteHpt.  86.  Deecr.  of  the  Sast,  vol.  I.  p.  149. 
Lon(L  1743.  '<The  Greeks,**  says  Poeocke,  <<  call  Uiis  ioscriptfan 
Otov  xapaxra  ypa/A^ara,  "  llie  words  of  God  engraved.**  The  fame 
inscription  may  also  be  found  in  Kircrbr's  Prodromus  Coptiau. 
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resemblance  which  the  style  of  colouring  bears   chap. 
to  other  examples   which  may   be  mentioned. 
The  statues  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  were 
originally   painted   and   gilded* ;    and  however 
contrary  the  practice  may  seem  to  our  notions 
of  taste,  a  custom  of  painting  statues,  and  of 
gilding  the  hair  of  images  representing  celestial 
beings,  has  continued,  without  intermission,  from 
the  age  of  Pericles  and  the  golden-haired  Apollos 
of  Greece^  down  to  the  sera  of  those  Italian  artists 
who  filled  our  old  English  churches  with  ala- 
baster monuments,  where,  besides   the  painted 
effigies    of   our  ancestors',  may    be    seen   the 
figures  of  angels  with  gilded  wings  and  gilded 
hair.     But  these  are  subjects  which,  to  a  writer 


(8)  "  ATmot  qae  ce  marbre  pr^ieaz  eAt  kik  nettoy^,  il  conserfoit 
des  tncM,  oon-sevlement  de  la  couleur  encaastiqae  dont,  suimnt 
rasage  des  Grees,  on  endaisoit  la  senlptare,  mail  encore  d'ane 
ikstitMe  peiDtoie  dont  qoelqoet  parties  ^toient  courertea;  usage 
qni  tient  aoz  procM^s  de  Teniance  de  I'art,  dont  il  ne  8*etoit  pas  en* 
cm%  d£liaiiass£.  Le  fbnd  itoit  blen ;  lei  ekeveux  et  qnelqnes  parties 
ds  eorpt  stouht  JH>RiB."  Koy.  Mmwmens  Antiqttei  inidUs.  J>#- 
seripium  ^uh  Ba»»ReUrf  du  Parthenon, par  A,  X.  Milim,  Traces  of 
gUding  are  still  to  be  perceived  on  the  hcdr  of  the  Vbitub  de  Medieis* 

(9)  A  splendid  monument  of  tliis  kind,  et«cted  over  the  bedles  of 
Ztord  SusBBT  the  Poet  and  his  fiimily,  may  be  seen  in  Pramlingkam 
Chorehy  Si^oUL  Shakspeare  has  finely  availed  himself  of  this  prac- 
tice, in  the  image  ofHermUme  (Winter's  Tale) : 

"  Paul.  O  patience ! 

The  etatue  is  but  newly  fijLt,  the  coUno^s 
Not  dry. " 
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CHAP,    ibnd  of  pursuing  the  mazes  of  antient  history, 
\^^^^^  offer    such   alluring   deviations  from  the  main 
route,    as  might  lead  both  him  and  his  reader 
into  almost  endless  digression ;  the  vestiges  of 
antient  art,  and  the  remains  of  antient  customs, 
visible  in  our  daily  walks  and  in  every  haunt  of 
society,    so    frequently    suggest   themselves  to 
philosophical   reflection,  that,  if  due   attention 
were  paid   to   them,   whole  volumes  would  be 
inadequate  to   the  dissertations  that  might  be 
written.     A  few  observations  only,  selected  from 
the   pages  of  an   author  who  has  expressed  a 
similar  observation ;    and   who,  most  learnedly 
illustrating   the   arts   of  painting    and    wriimg 
among  the  antient  Egyptians^^  has  concentrated 
within  a   small  compass  whatever  might  have 
been   added  upon  these  topics ;  may  terminate 
this  chapter. 

Ei^ct  t<  ji^^  number  of  things  to  be  spoken  of  here 

P^u^-  yf\\\  „Q|;  permit  us  to  treat  of  each  in  particular; 
for  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  neglec^t  details, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  essentials  onlW,  that  a 
chapter  may  contain  what  might  otherwise  re- 
quire a  whole  book.     The  loss  of  the!  greater 


(1)  Pbilosophical  Dissertation  on   the  Effyptians  and    CmineM,  bj 
Dc  Pauw»  Tol.  I.  pp.  187, 188, 189,  190, 202,^203.    Loud.  17] 
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part  of  the  history  of  the  Arts  in  Egypt  is  a   chap. 
circumstance  truly  lamentable.     All  the  wrecks 
now  remaining  form  only  a  mutilated  body. 

•     •     • 
^'  Pliny  has  fallen  into  an  unpardonable  con- 
tradiction, when   he   maintains  that  the  art  of 
writing  had  been  known  from  all  eternity^  and 
denies    at   the   same  time,  that  the  Egyptians 
practised   painting   during  six  thousand  years. 
Plato  finds  no  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  have 
been  known  to  them  for  ten  thousand  years^ 
When  PlatOy  in  his  Dialogues,  makes  an  anony- 
mous interlocutor  assert  that  ten  thousand  years 
had  elapsed  since  some  pictures  then  seen  in  Egypt 
were  painted^  we  should  obsecve,   that  colours, 
applied  in  all  their  natural  purity  on  the  parti- 
tions  of  the  Theban  grottoes,  might  really  be 
capable  of  supporting  so  long  a  period.     The 
fewer  mixtures  are  admitted  in  colours  termed 
native,  and  appertaining  neither  to  the  vegetable 
nor  animal  kingdom,  the  less  they  are  subject 


(S)  De  Pauto  is  CTidently  here  aiming  at  the  introduction  of  hit 
own  aeeptieal  notions  with  respect  to  chronology.  We  are  to  under- 
stand PUny's  use  of  the  word  eternity  only  as  referring  to  a  period 
anteeedent  to  existing  records,  or  those  of  the  aifroxOovtc :  an  obser- 
TatioD  necessary  to  rescue  many  of  the  antient  philosophers  from  the 
absurd  notions  imputed  to  them. 

(3)  De  Legibiu,     Dial.  2. 
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CHAP  to  change,  where  the  rays  of  the  ran  do  not 
penetrate.  This  was  the  case  in  the  excava- 
tions we  have  cited,  where  many  tints  conld  be 
distinguished,  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  of  a  par- 
ticular blue.  Colours  have  remained  until  our 
day  in  some  royal  sepulchres  of  Bihan-eUMohUi^ 
which,  in  my  opiniou,  have  been  constructed 
before  the  Pyramids.  The  walls  of  great 
edifices,  when  once  coloured,  remained  so  for 
many  centuries ;  or  rather,  for  ever.  The 
Egyptians  do  not  seem  to  have  used  any  parti- 
cular procedure  for  making  the  colours  and 
gilding  adhere  to  the  wall  or  the  bare  rock,  as 
some  people  have  supposed.  Count  Cayhu 
says,  that  the  manner  of  laying  them  on,  prac- 
tised by  the  Egyptians^  was  not  favourable*. 
Like  all  the  Eastern  artists,  they  employed  only 
virgin  tints,  and  coloured  rather  than  painted.'' 

(1)  Antiq.  Egypt,  JBtrusc.  jrc  vol,  I. 


Bemariable  Form  nf  nnt  nf  the  Pyramidt  of  S.icciira- 

CHAP.  V. 


PYRAMIDS  OP  SACCARA. 

Illustrious  Travellers  who  have  visited  the  Pyra- 
mids— Audience  of  the  Vizier — Voyage  to  Sac- 
cara — Nocturnal  Festivities  of  an  Arab  Village 
• — Appearance  of  the  Country  to  the  South  of 
Cairo — Indigofera — Situation  of  Memphis — 
Tumulus  seen  among  the  Pyramids —  The  most 
antient  Sepulchres  not  pyramidal— Village  of 
Saccara — Difference  between  the  Pyramids  of 
Saccara  and  those  of  Djiza — Descent  into  the 
Catacombs —  Notion  founded  on  a  passage  in  He- 
rodotus— Evidence  for  the  Horizontal  Position 
of  the  Bodies — Difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
truth — Repository  of  Mmbalmed  Birds— Cause 
of  their  Interment — Hieroglyphic  Tablet — An- 
telope— Antiquiticsfound  by  the  Arabs — Horses 
of  the  Country — Theft  detected — History  of  the 

TOL.  V.  p  Pyramids — 
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Pyramids — Manner  of  the  Investigation — Age 
of  those  Structures — Their  Sepulchral  Origin — 
Possible  Cause  of  the  Violation  of  the  principal 
Pyramid — Historical  JEvidence  concerning  the 
building  of  Pyramids  in  Egypt — Further  mew 
of  the  subject — Hermetic  StHce — Mexican  Py- 
ramids. 


CHAP.   It  is  impossible  to  leave  the  Pyramids  o(  Djiza 
,^^*y-^  without  some  notice  of  the  long  list  of  Philoso- 
TraJenew  P^^^^^,  Marshals,   Emperors,   and   Princes,  who, 
^!iH^*^h  ^"  ®^  many  ages,  have  been  brought  to  view  the 
Pyramids,  most  wondcrful  of  the  works  of  man.     There 
has  not  been  a  conqueror  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished  in  the  history  of  the  world,  from  the 
days   of   Cambyses   down   to    the    invasion    of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte^  who  withheld   the  tribute 
of  his  admiration  from  the  Genius  of  the  place. 
The  vanity  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  so  piqued 
by  the  overwhelming  impression  of  their   ma- 
jesty,   that    nothing    less    than   being    ranked 
among  the   Gods  of  Egypt  could  elevate  him 
sufficiently  above  the  pride  of  the  monarchs  by 
whom    they    were  erected.     When    Germanicus 
had  subdued  the  Egyptian  empire,  and  seated 
**  a  Roman  praefect  upon   the  splendid  throne  of 
the  Ptolemiesy'  being  unmindful  of  repose  or  of 
triumph,  the  antiquities  of  the  country  engaged 
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all  his  attention*.  The  humblest  pilgrim,  pacing  chap. 
the  ZAbyan  sands  around  them,  while  he  is  con- 
scious that  he  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  so  many 
mighty  and  renowned  men,  imagines  himself  to 
be  for  an  instant  admitted  into  their  illustrious 
conclave.  Persian  satraps,  Macedonian  heroes, 
Grecian  bards,  sages,  and  historians,  Roman 
warriors,  all  of  every  age,  and  nation,  and  reli- 
gion, have  participated,  in  common  with  him, 
the  same  feelings,  and  have  trodden  the  same 
ground.  Every  spot  that  he  beholds,  every 
stone  on  which  he  rests  his  weary  limbs,  have 
witnessed  the  coming  of  men  who  were  the 
fathers  of  law,  of  literature,  and  of  the  arts. 
OrpheuSj  Musceus^  Horner^  Lycurgus^  Solon^  Py- 
thagoraSf  Plato,  Plutarch,  contributed  by  their 
presence  to  the  dignity  of  the  place.  Desolate 
and  melancholy  as  the  scene  appears,  no  tra- 
veller leaves  it  without  regret,  and  many  a 
retrospect  of  objects  which  call  to  his  mind  such 
numerous  examples  of  wisdom,  of  bravery,  and 
of  virtue.  To  this  regret,  on  our  part,  was 
added    the    consciousness    that    we     had   now 


(I)  "  Cffiteruni  Germunicus  aliis  qucque  miracalis  intendit  animum, 
qooram  prscipua  faere  Hcmnonis  raxea  effigies,  obi  radiis  soils  ic(a 
eat,  Tocalam  sonuin  reddens :  disjectafque  inter  ot  viz  perrias  arenas, 
instar  inontiam  eductoo  Pyramidcs,  certamiDe  et  opibus  regam." 
Tacit,  AnnaU  Ub,  ii.  e.  6.  torn.  I.  p,  300.  Parif,  1082. 

P    2 
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CHAP,   reached  the  utmost  limit  of  our  travels  in  this 

V. 

interesting  country ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
a  visit  to  the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra^  our  journey 
towards  the  south  was  here  terminated.  We 
had  now  traversed  about  forty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  principally  by  land  ;  through  coun- 
tries, however,  in  which  little  of  the  refinements 
of  civilized  nations  had  ever  been  experienced  : 
and  we  returned  from  Djiza  to  Cairo^  to  con- 
clude our  observations  in  Egypty  previous  to  the 
rest  of  our  travels  in  Greece. 

The  next  day  we  all  dined  with  Signer 
Rosetti,  who  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Sheik  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  at  Saccdroy  stating  that  we 
were  desirous  of  seeing  the  Pyramids  and  Cata- 
combs of  that  place^  and  begging  to  be  informed 
on  what  day  we  might  find  guides  and  horses 
ready  for  us.  On  the  following  evening,  August 
the  twenty.fi fth,  his  answer  arrived.  The  Sheik 
sent  two  men  of  his  tribe,  one  to  conduct  us, 
and  the  other  to  return  with  our  message, 
fixing  the  time  for  our  visit.  The  Arab  who 
was  to  be  our  conductor  ran  away,  but  we 
procured  another  who  happened  to  be  then  in 
Cairo.  In  all  the  great  houses  of  this  city,  the 
earthen  vessels  for  containing  water  are  per- 
fumed.    This  becomes  quite  a  ceremony.     They 
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first  put  into  the  vase  some  mastic,  and  a  sub- 
stance called  MaAourgourivic,  which  is  brought 
from  Upper  Egypt.  The  name  is  written  as  it 
was  pronounced ;  but  perhaps  it  consists  of 
more  than  one  word.  They  then  clarify  the 
water  with  almond-paste,  cool  it  by  the  eva- 
porating jars,  and  thus  it  is  made  fit  for 
drinking. 

On   the   twenty-seventh  we  purchased  every 
variety  of  seed  which  we  could  obtain  from  the 
gardeners   of  Cairo.      After  this  we    visited    a 
manufactory  of  sabres,  wishing  to  learn  the  art 
by  which  the  Mamaluke  blades  are  ornamented 
with    a   sort   of   clouded    work.       Sabres   thus 
enamelled  are  said  to  be  damascened^  from  the 
city  of  Damascus^  where  this  work  is  carried  on 
in  the  greatest  perfection.     We  saw  the  artifi- 
cers use  a  red  liquid  for  this  purpose,  which 
appeared   to   be    some  powerful  acid,  from  the 
caution  they  observed  in  touching  it ;  but  they 
would  not  allow  us  to  examine  it. 

We  then  paid  our  long-promised  visit  to  the  An. 
Vizier.     This  venerable  man  had  lived  so  much  Vh 
with   our   artillery  officers,  that  he  entertained 
very  sincere  regard   for   them.     We   made  our 
appearance  before  him  in  company  with  Colonel 
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CHAP.  HolUmay  and  Major  Hope.     He  welcomed  these 
officers  as  if  they  had   been   his   brothers.     He 
had  lost  an  eye  when  he  was  young,  in  playing 
the  game  of  Djirit.     He  regaled  us  in  the  usual 
Oriental  style ;    and  conversed  cheerfully  upon 
the  subject  of  his  marches  with  our  countrymen 
in  the  Dese^^t ;  also  of  his  own  exploits  in  battle. 
He  was  magnificently  dressed,  in  robes  of  rich 
silk ;    and  wore,    instead    of  a  turban,  a  high 
purple  cap  ;    such  as  the  Grand  Signior  puts  on 
upon   public   occasions.      The   pipe   which   he 
used  for  smoking  was    valued   at   seven    thou* 
sand  piastres ;  and  his  poignard  was  ornamented 
with    the    largest    emerald    we  had  ever  seen, 
being  equal  in  size  to  a  walnut.     He  resided  in 
a  new  and  magnificent  palace,  the  windows  of 
which  were  ornamented  with  beautifully  stained 
glass.      His   couch    consisted    of  ebony,  inlaid 
with  mother  of  pearl ;  and  a  magnificent  nairror, 
covered  with  a  gauze  net,  decorated  his  apart- 
ment.     His   attendants    were   more   numerous 
than  is  usual  with  other  Pashas ;  but,  in  his  man- 
ners, there  was  neither  the  pride,  the  stateliness, 
nor  the  afiected  pomp,  which  we  had  remarked 
in  the  Viceroys  of  Cyprus^  of  Jerusalem^  and  of 
other  places. 

In   the  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  we  again  set 
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Out  in  our  djenn^  upon  an  excursion  to  the  Pyra^   chap. 
vwtt/s  of  Sacc6ray  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hammer  s^k/^ 
and    Dr.    Whittman\      We    arrived,  about  ten  J^^^;^*^ 
o'clock,  in  the  village  of  Sheik  Atman  ;  and  were 
much  gratified,  upon  our  landing,  by  a  fine  moon- 
light scene,  in  which  two  beautiful  Arab  girls  Nocturnal 

Festivities 

were  performing  a  dance  called  JRacA,  beneath  of  an  iira6 
a  grove  of  palm-trees,  to  the  music  of  a  tambour, 
and  a  pipe  made  of  two  reeds  which  the  Arabs 
call  Zumana,  A  party  of  Arabs  was  seated  in  a 
circle  round  them,  as  spectators.  The  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  were  sleeping,  either  in  the  open 
air  beneath  the  trees,  or  collected  in  tents,  pell* 
mell,  among  asses,  mules,  and  dogs.  Some  of 
their  children  were  running  up  and  down  the 
palm-trees,  as  if  these  had  been  so  many 
ladders,  to  gather  bunches  of  ripe  dates  for 
the  circle  round  the  dancers.  The  broad  sur- 
face of  the  NUe  reflected  the  moon's  image,  and 
condaced  to  the  perfection  of  this  most  beau- 
tiful spectacle.  Tb^  Arabs  suffered  us  to  walk 
aMiODg  them,  without  being  interrupted  in  tbeir 
amusement  or  their  repose.  Some  of  them 
brought  us  fruit,  and  offered  other  refresh- 
ments.    The  women  were   all   prostitutes,  and 


(1)  This  genticman  has  since  published  an  Account  of  his  Travels  in 
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CHAF.  almost  naked :  they  wore  coral  necklaces,  and 
\^^>/^^  large  ivory  bracelets.  An  Arab  joined  the 
dance,  which  we  had  never  seen  any  of  the  men 
do  before :  he  began  by  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
attitudes  with  his  drawn  sabre :  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  express  the  tenderness  of  his  passion 
for  the  female  dancer  in  a  very  ludicrous  man- 
ner, squeaking,  and  howling  like  some  wild 
animal.  One  of  the  Sheiks  who  had  received  us 
upon  our  arrival  went  to  a  neighbouring  village, 
to  procure  some  additional  horses  for  the  next 
morning.  The  music  and  the  dancing  continued 
during  the  whole  of  the  night.  Our  boat  was 
anchored  opposite  to  the  farthest  pyramid^  to- 
wards the  south  ;   Cairo  being  still  in  sight. 

Appear-  In  the  morning  of  August  the  twenty-eighth, 
Co^niry^to  ^^  ^^c  o'clock,  as  thc  sun  was  rising  in  great 
o^\!wro!*  splendour  behind  the  mountainous  ridge  of  Mo- 
katanif  we  went  round  the  village,  which  consisted 
entirely  of  mud  huts.  Near,  to  these  were  se- 
veral gardens,  in  which  we  gathered  radishes  for 
our  breakfast.  We  noticed  also  some  dwarf 
varieties  of  the  Palm\  which  we  had  not  before 
observed,  growing  in  clusters  among  the  taller 
trees,    and    bearing    abundance    of    fruit,    but 


(1)  Phoenix  dact^lifera. 
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hanging  so  low  that  it  might  be  reached  by  the  chap. 
hand.  One  variety  was  called  Balack  Mahaat : 
the  average  height  of  this  did  not  exceed  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  Another  bore  the  name  of  Balack 
Seawecy  which  grew  somewhat  taller.  A  female 
of  uncommon  beauty  made  her  appearance  out 
of  one  of  the  huts,  without  any  veil ;  and,  to  add 
to  the  rarity  of  such  a  sight,  her  complexion 
was  fair,  much  more  resembling  that  of  a  Cir- 
cassian than  of  an  ^Egyptian  woman.  The  quan- 
tity of  pigeons  hovering  about  these  villages  is 
quite  astonishing.  We  also  saw  flights  of  larks 
of  a  very  large  size.  All  the  country,  as  far  as 
the  eye  extended,  was  so  covered  with  water, 
that  no  particular  course  of  the  Nile  could  be 
perceived :  it  was  more  like  a  sea  than  a  river. 
The  Pyramids  of  Saccdra  appeared  in  the  distant 
view,  beyond  a  country  rich  in  plantations  and 
full  of  villages :  they  are  less  regular  in  their 
structure  than  those  of  Djiza.  The  Arabian  side 
of  the  Nile  is  not  so  fertile  as  the  Libyan.  To- 
wards Mokatam^  the  country  below  the  heights 
seemed  to  be  quite  a  desert.  Mount  Mokatam 
18  itself  variously  perforated  by  cavernous  ex- 
cavations :  these  were  either  the  habitations  or 
the  sepulchres  of  the  earliest  settlers  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Nile.  At  a  neighbouring 
village,  called  Etterfile^  two  gun-boats,  and  one 
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CHAP,   smaller  vessel,  were  now  building.       Near  this 

V  • 

v^.J^  village  grew  a  great    quantity  of  Indigofera, 
indigofera,  ^jji^h  the  Avabs  Call  Nile.      Under  a  similar 
appellation  it  was  mentioned,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  an  object   of  inquiry,  by 
Richard  HakluyV  ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  not 
known    in    England    what  plant  produced   the 
Indigo^.       Instructions    were    therefore    given, 
'*to  know   if  Anile^  that  coloureth  blew,  be  a 
natural  commodity  ;  and,  if  it   be  compounded 
of  an  herbe,  to  send  the  seed  or  root,  with  the 
order  of  sowing."     It  is  remarkable  that  N%U  or 
Anil^  is  the  American  name  of  the  Indigo  plant 
The  Porttigvese    have    adopted    their  Anil^  or 
Anileiray  from  the  American.     In  Chinese  it  is 
called  Tien  Laam^  which  signifies  sky  blue*     The 
Arabs^  in  JSgypt,  sow  tlie  seed  of  this  plant  only 
once  in  seven  years ;  and  they  obtain  two  crops 
from  it  in  each  year.     They  cut  it   green,  when 
about  two  feet    in  height :    (tliey  were  cutting 
some  at  this  time :)    it  is  then  put  into  boiling 
water,  and  left  in  jars   for  several  days :  after 
this  it  acquires  the  blue  colour.  .   The  French 
had  taught  them  to  boil  the  plant,  and  use  the 
scum  for  a  dye. 


(1)  A.  D.  1582. 

(2)  See  Martyn's  edition  of  MWer's  Dictionary.     Art.  Indigpfgra. 
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We  saw  two  Arabs  crossing  tbe  Nile^  where    chap. 
X  was  at  least  half  a   mile  wide,  by  means  of  v^^^^ 
empty  gourds,  which  they  used  instead  of  blad- 
ders,   with   their    clotlies    fastened    upon    their 
heads.     It  was   nine   o'clock  before  we  steered 
our  djerm  into  a  canal  leading  towards  Saccdra. 
We  passed  the  village    which  Savary  believed  ^^^^jj^" 
to  denote  the  situation  of  antient  Memphis^  and''^* 
concurred  with  him  in  his  locality  of  the  city^ 
His  description  of  the  place,  particularly  of  the 
Causeway  and  the  Laket  is  very  accurate.     But 
the  village  is  not  called  Menf^  or  Menph^  as  he 
pretends,  but  MensJu:e  a  Dashoo*.    The  Lake  at 
this  time  was,  in  great  measure,  become  a  part 
of  the  general  inundation.     We  sailed  the  whole 
way  to  the  Pyramids  of  Saccara^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  half  a  mile,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  ride  over,  to  the  Mummy  Pits. 

Just  beyond  Menshee  a  Dashoo  we  were  much  Tumyiut 
atmck  by  the  appearance  of  a  Tumulus^  (stand-  among  the 
ing  to  the  south  of  a  large  graduated  pyramid,)   ^^^^ 
which,  instead  of  being  pyramidal,  exhibits  a  less 
artificial  and  therefore  a  more  antient  form  of 


(9)  Poeoeke  also  places  it  near  the  same  spot. 

(4)  This  seems  to  have  heon  Pocockb*8  "  El  Mcnthieh  Dathour,'' 
Sea  HMO*,  qftht  Eatt,  vol.  I.  p.  4D. 
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CHAP,    sepulchre  than  any  of  the  Pyramids.      It  is  a 
'  simple  hemispherical    mound.       We  saw  after- 
wards others  of  the  same  kind. 


?*^S: 


'"■enw"^  Cojuparing  these  appearances  with  that  regula- 
indehret  pity  of  Structure  which  characterizes  the  Pyra- 
"Uoi.  mids  of  Djiza,  and  also  with  another  style  of 
architecture  observable  at  Saix&ra,  where  a 
transition  may  be  discerned  between  one  and 
the  other,  (the  curved  outline  not  having  wholly 
disappeared,  nor  the  rectilinear  form  prevailing 
altogether,)  we  may  establish  a  rule  for  ascer- 
taining different  degrees  of  antiquity  throughout 
the  whole  series  of  these  monuments.  The 
most  antient  lie  towards  the  south.  Almost  all 
the  buildings  of  Saccdra,  of  whatever  size  or 
shape,  whether  hcmisphero'idal  or  pyramidal, 
seem  to  be  older  than  those  of  Djiza:  and,  as 
we  proceed  in  surveying  them  from  the  south 
towards  the  north,  ending  tvith  the  principal 
pyramid  of  Djiza,  we  pass  from  the  primeval 
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mound,  through  all  its  modifications,  until  we   chap. 
arrive   at   the  most  artificial  pyramidal  heap ;  ^^-^ 
something  after  the  manner  represented  Ijy  the 
following  sketch. 


Pgramid  ^Stec&rm. 


The  same  rule  will  apply  to  similar  monuments 
in  America,  which  have  heeu  held  sacred  among 
the  inhabitants  of  that  great  continent  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  their  history.  In  fact,  the 
Scythian  Mound,  the  Tartar  Tepc,  the  Teutonic 
Barrow,  and  the  Celtic  Cairn,  do  all  of  them 
preserve  a  monumental  form  which  was  more 
antiently  in  use  than  that  of  a  Pyramid,  because 
it  is  less  artiBcial ;  and  a  proof  of  its  alleged 
antiquity  may  be  deduced  from  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  its  association  with  the  Pyraaiids 
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CHAP,  of  Egypt,  even  if  the  testimony  of  Herodotus 
s^,^    were  less  explicit  as  to  the  remote  period  of  its 
existence  among  Northern  nations*. 

Village  of       We  came  to  tlie  wretched  village  of  SaccartL 
Near  to  this  place,  towards  the  south,  there  is 
an  antient  causeway,  composed  of  stones  twelve 
yards  wide,  leading  up  the  short  ascent  to  the 
plain  on  which  the  Pyramids  stand.    ^Several  of 
the   Arabs   left    their    huts   to    accompany  us. 
When  we  reached  the  principal  cluster  of  them, 
which  is  behind  the  village  towards  the   west, 
we  were  conducted  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
Catacombs ;  and  prepared  for  a  descent,  as  into 
the  mouth  of  a  well,  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder 
which  we  had  brought  with  us  for  that  purpose. 
The  sandy  surface  of  the  soil  was  covered  with 
a  quantity  of  broken  vessels  of  terra  cotta,  pieces 
of  human    bones,  sculls,  bits  of  antient   glass, 
and  heaps  of  ruins. 

These  Pyramids  appear  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  same  great  ccemetery  to  which  those  of 
Djiza  also  belonged.  They  extend  four  or  five 
miles,  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the 


(1)  See  the  account  givoii  by  Herodotus  of  tlie  Scythian  mode  of 
«e|)uUare.     Mefpomene,  c.  7 1 . 
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village  of  Saccdra.    Some  of  them  are  rounded    chap. 
at  the  top,  and,  as  it  was  observed  by  Pococke^y  v^^v^/ 
"  do  not  look  like  pyramids,  but  more  like  hil-  between* 
locks  cased  with  stone/'     One  of  these  is  gra-TO^of"" 
duated,  like  the  principal  pyramid  of  Djiza ;  but Sdthie 
with   this   difference,  that    the  gradations  here  ^'''^•''^' 
are    much    larger,  although    the    pyramid    be 
smaller.     It  consists  only  of  six  tiers  or  ranges 
of  stone ;  the  pyramid  itself  being  an  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height\     The  ranges  or  steps 
are  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  eleven  feet  wid^. 
The  rest   of  these  structures  are^  so  fully  and 
accurately  described  by  Pococke^  that  little   will 
be  added  here  to  his  description  of  them.     There 
is  one,  built  also  with  steps,  which  he  believed 
to  be  as  large  as  the  principal  pyramid  of  Djiza. 
The  works  at  Saccdra^  independently  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  which  characterize  them,  appear  to 
be  older  than  those  of  Djiza ;    the  buildings 
being  more  decayed,  and  the  stones  crumbling, 
as  if  they  were  decomposed  by  longer  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.     Four  miles  to 
the  south  of  Saccdra  stands  a  pyramid  built  of 
unbnrned  bricks.      This  is  in  a  very  mouldering 
state.     The   bricks  contain  shells,   gravel,  and 


(2)  Descr.  of  the  Eaat,  vol.  I.  p.  50. 

(3)  Ibid. 
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CHAP,   chopped  straw :  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as 


V. 


the  unburned  bricks  in  modern  use  in  Egypt 
Pococke  concluded,  from  its  present  appearance, 
that  this  pyramid  was  built  with  five  gradations 
only^ :  it  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  other  gra- 
duated pyramid  of  six  degrees. 

lieBcetit  Our  rope-ladder  was  not  more  than  fifteen 
Gitaw^bf.  ^®^*  ^°  length,  and  yet,  when  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  catacomb  near  the  graduated  pyramid^ 
we  found  it  reach  low  enough  to  enable  us  to 
descend  into  the  first  row  of  chambers.  We 
entered  a  room  containing  scattered  bones,  and 
fragments  of  broken  mummies ;  these,  ^  when 
entire,  had  evidently  been  placed  horizontally^ 
upon  a  sort  of  shelf  or  tier  of  stone,  about 
breast  high,  formed  in  the  natural  rock,  and 
extended  the  whole  length  of  this  subterraneous 
apartment.  Beyond  the  first  chamber  were 
others  on  the  same  level,  exhibiting  similar 
remains ;  and  below  these  was  a  series,  extend* 
ing,  in  like  manner,  beneath  the  upper  range. 
The  smell  in  these  catacombs  was  so  exceedingly 
offensive,  that  it  speedily  tirove  us  up  again ; 
although  we  could  not  explain  the  cause,  for  it 
seemed  very  improbable  that  it  could  originate 


(1 )  Descr.  of  the  EoBt,  Vol.  I.  p.  53. 
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IB  embalmed  bodies  deposited  there  so  many  chap. 
ages  before.     We  saw  enough,  however,  to  be  v^J^^ 
convinced  that  an  erroneous  notion  has  been 
derived  from  a  passage  in  Herodotus^  which  has 
been  supposed  to  relate  to  the  mode  of  placing 
mummies  in  these  repositories^     It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  dead  could  have  been  set  upright 
upon  their  feet,   for  there    was  not  sufficient 
space  between  the   roof   the  cavern   and    the 
place  where  the  bodies  were    laid.      From   a  Evidence 
former  view  of  the  Soros  in  theX>/tza  pyramid,  and  nzontai 
alSfO  from  the  appearance  here,  it  became  evi-  th? Bodiw. 
dent  that  the  position  of  the  corpses  in  Egyptian 
sepulchres  was  not  vertical,  but  horizontal ;  and 
that  the  passage  referred  to  in  Herodotus  relates 
Ip  the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  were  placed, 
not  in  the  catacombs,  but  in  the  fiouses  of  the 
relatives  of  deceased  persons,  after  being  em- 
balmed.    The  testimony  now   given  is,  more- 
over, confirmed  by  many  other  writers.    Kircher 
has  given  an   engraved    representation,  made 
from  a  view  of  the  Mummy  Crypts,  by  Burat- 
tinus;  delineated,  as  he  says,  with  the  utmost 


(2)  Kai  KaraKXrittravTti;  o^truff  Oiyeravpi^ovffi  iv  otKfjfiart  OiiKai'it, 
icravrtt  6p9bv  irpog  roTxov.    *'  Inclusumquc-ita,  rcpouunt  in  coDcIavi 
localjs  talibuB  dicato,  statuentes  rectum  ad  parietem.*'    Herodot,  Hist, 
lib,  ii.  c.  86.  p,  143.     Ed,  VaJcken.  et  Wttseling.    Amst,  170?, 

VOL.    V.  Q 
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CHAP,    accuracy',  in  which  the  bodies  are  all  represented 
cumbent,  with  their  faces  upwards.     DenofCs  de- 
scription of  the  OryptiB  to  the  north-east  of  Thebes 
is  of  the  same  nature^     '^  At  the  bottom  of  the 
galleries,  the  sarcophagi  stood  insulated,  of  a 
single  block  of  granite  each,  of  twelve  feet  in 
length  and  eight  in  width,  rounded  at  one  end, 
squared  at  the  other,  like  that  of  St.  AthanasmSy 
in  Alexandria.**   And  again,  in  his  long  and  diffi- 
cult search  to  discover  ^'  the  manner  in  which  a 
mummy  was  placed  in  its  sepulchre,"  having 
ventured  into   crj/pta  where   the    bodies    had 
never  been  disturbed,  he  found*  them  *'  placed 
tgoan  the  ground;  and  allowed  as  much  space  as 
could  contain  them  in  regular  order/'     Pocoeke 
describing  the  Catacombs  of  Sacc&raj  speaks  of 
*•  benches  about  two  feet  above  the  passages,'* 
on  which  '*  he  supposes^  they  laid  the  mum- 
mies ;"   but,  being  desirous  of  adapting  even 
these  appearances  to  a  notion  of  their  upright 
posture,  he  adds*,  **  Probably  the  inferior  per- 


(1)  Vid.   (Edip,   MgypU  syntagma    xiii.  c.  4.  torn.  III.  p.  400. 
Horn.  1664. 

(S)  DvMm,  Trav.  in  Egypt,  vol.  II.  p.  174.    Lond.  1603. 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  220. 

(4)  Descr.  of  the  Etui,  vol.  I.  p.  54.     Lumd.  1743. 

(5)  IMd. 
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sons  were  piled  one  upon  another,  and  the  heads  chap. 
of  the  family  set  upright  in  the  niches.'*  The 
suggestion  is  borrowed  from  Mailletj  who  men- 
tions "  several  niches,'*  wherein  the  bodies  "  des 
maltres  de  la  famill^  were  placed^  All  this  is 
very  easily  said  ;  and  it  is  all  without  proof. 
The  iact  is,  that  no  traveller,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  ever  did  succeed  in  observing  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mummy  within  its  crypf.  The  Arabs^ 
if  they  can  avoid  it,  will  suffer  no  one  to  behold 
what  the  Previch?  writers  call  a  virgin  munrniy. 


(6)  D^ter.  de  VEgypte,  torn.  II.  p.  21.    a  la  Haye,  1740. 

(7)  If  an  J  traveller  coald  hafe  saeceeded  in  making  obferratlou  to 
tbit  efeet,  it  would  have  been  Mr.  W,  Hamilionf  during  hit  travels 
la  Upptr  ^gypt.  In  reply  to  the  author's  inquiry  upon  this  subject, 
ha  says,  ^  I  never  was  in  a  situation  to  see  mommies  In  a  eonttrueted 
eataeomb,  or  crypt ;  but  a  few  miles  above  PkUm,  I  assisted  at  the 
opening  of  a  common  grave,  foil  of  mummies,  lying  vpon  theU'  haeJu ; 
these  were  eorered  with  the  common  sand  of  the  desert.  The  sculp- 
taraa  in  the  Bffypikm  temples,  which  frequently  represent  mourners 
araund  a  mummy,  alway»  plaet  ths  latter  in  a  horizontdtpoUwre"  The 
tcatlmony  of  one  of  Mr.  Hamilton**  fellow  travellers  at  Saeedra  also 
eonSrms  what  has  been  said  of  the  diffleulty  of  making  these  observa- 
tioBf.  **  We  did  not  see  the  mummies  of  human  bodies :  those  pits  / 
whieh  the  Arabs  generally  shew  are  filled  up  with  sand,  interspersed 
vHth  bones,  and  not  at  all  interesting  to  examine.  The  places  in 
wbkh  there  are  perfect  mummies  are  covered  over  with  palm- 
branehcs  and  sand,  with  a  view  to  conceal  their  situation.  There  is  a 
sort  of  mummy  trade  among  the  Arabs;  and  you  are  much  more 
likely  to  procure  one  at  Cairo  than  at  Saccara."  Squire's  MS, 
Journal, 

(8)  See  Denon,  vol.  II.  p.  824.     VanslOt  (Relation  d'Egypte,  p.  149. 
Par,  1607)  has  a  different  expression,  '*  Un  puits  vterge," 

a2 
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CHAP.  Denon  says\  "  It  was  a  particular  which  they  con- 
cealed  with  the  utmost  obstinacy. ^^  M aillet  men- 
tions the  same  difficulty^.  With  regard  to  the 
different  attitudes  assigned  by  MaiUet  and  by 
Pcocke  to  the  bodies  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  in 
Egyptian  sepulchres,  it  may  generally  be  re- 
marked, that  the  more  magnificent  an  Egyptian 
tomb  is  found  to  be,  the  more  striking  is  *the 
evidence  it  contains  for  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  body :  witness  the  Soros  of  the  principal 
pyramid  of  Djiza,  and  the  Sarcophagi  mentioned 
by  Denon  in  the  sepulchres  of  Thehei. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  as  we  cannot  recon- 
cile existing  facts  with  the  common  notion  which 
has  been  derived  from  the  text  of  HerodotuSj  it 
is  more  reasonable  to  admit  that  his  meaning 
has  been  misunderstood,  than  that  the  text 
itself  involves  an  error  ;  that  he  alludes,  in  fact, 
to  the  position  of  the  mummy  in  the  private 
dwellings  of  those  among  the  Egyptians  who  had 
no  sepulchre  for  its  reception.  In  their  private 
houses  the  Egyptians  placed  the  bodies  upright. 
This  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus^  who  says^ 

(1)  Travels  in  Egypt^  Eng.  Edit.  p.  224.  vol.  II.     Land.  1803. 

(2)  D^cr.  de  VEgypte,  torn.  II.  p.  22.  a  la  Haye,  1740. 

(3)  Voyage  en  Egypte,  torn.  I.  p.  236.     Paris  Edit. 

(4)  Diodor,  Sie,  lib.  f.  c.  92.    Amst.  1746. 
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•'  They  who  have  not  sepulchres  builff  make  a  chap. 
new  building  in  their  own  houses^  and  place  the 
chest  upright/'     Silius  Italicus  alludes  also  to 
this  standing  posture^. 

After  our  descent  into  these  catacombs^  we 
were  taken  to  other  mummy  pits  ;  but  the  smell 
in  all  of  them  was  offensive,  and  the  appear- 
ances were  merely  repetitions  of  what  we  had 
seen  before.  Every  one  of  these  places  had 
been  opened,  and  ransacked,  by  the  Arabs.  We 
observed  a  beautiful  crystallization,  in  diverging 
fibres,  of  some  white  substance,  upon  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  chambers,  perhaps  a  fibrous  carbo- 
nat  of  soda;  but  in  our  endeavours  to  remove  it, 
the  specimen  was  destroyed:  it  broke  imme- 
diately upon  the  slightest  touch.  We  were  then 
conducted  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  those  subterra- 
neous repositories  in  which  the  embalmed  birds 
were  deposited.  Like  the  entrance  to  all  the  other  Repo,itoi 
catacombs,  this  resembled  that  of  a  well.  We  ®i*^*"? 
descended,  as  before,  by  our  rope  ladder,  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet ;  and  here  found  a  level,  or 
horizontal  duct,  along  which  we  were  compelled 


(6)  ILrUrue.  Ibid. 

(0)  "  .figyptift  tellui 

Claudit  odorato  poft  Ainui  iiantia  buito 

Corpora.*'— • 
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CHAP,  to  creep  upon  our  bellies,  to  the  distance  of 
about  sixty  feet,  when  we  came  to  a  central 
place,  where  several  passages  diverged^  These 
were  almost  choked  by  sand,  by  a  number  of 
broken  jars,  and  by  a  quantity  of  swathing 
and  of  embalmed  substances,  looking  like  so 
much  tinder  and  charcoal  dust,  which  had  been 
taken  out  of  those  jars.  As  we  followed  the 
intricate  windings  of  these  channels,  we  came  at 
last  to  a  passage  ten  feet  in  height,  and  six  in 
width,  where  the  whole  space  was  filled,  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof,  by  the  jars,  in  an  entire 
state,  as  they  were  originally  deposited.  These 
have  often  been  described.  They  were  all 
lying   horizontally,  tier    upon  tier,  the  covers 


(1)  "  The  well  itfelf  !•  about  six  feet  square :  the  saud,  and  stones, 
and  broken  pottery,  which  are  constantly  ftUling,  render  the  descent 
extremely  inoonvenient.  At  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  small  hole,  whiek, 
by  those  who  are  at  all  corpulent,  is  passed  with  very  great  difficulty : 
indeed,  each  time  it  Is  necessary  to  clear  the  sand  fh>m  the  hole, 
which  constantly  fills  up  the  entrance.  Here,  having  takdi  off  our 
coats,  with  candles  in  our  hands,  our  faces  to  tlie  ground,  onr  feet 
foremost,  and  an  Arab  pulling  our  legs  from  within,  we  worked  onr 
way  through  a  passage  about  twenty  yards  in  length,  until  we  arrived 
at  the  place  where  the  sacred  birds  are  d^osited.  Tht  whole  is 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  of  an  inconceivable  extent  We 
did  not  wander  far  from  the  entrance,  fearful  of  being  lost  in  tlie 
labyrinth.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  passages,  which, 
as  you  advance,  branch  off  in  various  directions."  Squir^i  M8* 
Journal. 
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being  towards  the  outside,  after  the  manner  in  chap. 
which  quart  bottles  are  often  placed  in  our 
cellars.  We  took  down  several  of  them ;  but  as 
fisist  as  we  removed  one  row,  another  appeared 
behind  it :  and,  as  we  were  told  by  the  Arahsj 
such  is  their  prodigious  number,  that  if  hun- 
dreds were  removed,  the  space  behind  them 
would  appear  similarly  filled  up.  The  same 
appearfmce  is  presented  at  the  extremities  of 
all  these  galleries,  the  passages  having  been 
cleared  only  by  the  removal  of  the  jars.  We 
opened  several  of  them  in  the  pit.  For  the 
most  part,  the  contents  of  all  these  vessels  were 
the  same;  but  there  were  some  exceptions. 
Generally,  after  unfolding  the  linen  swathing, 
we  found  a  bird,  resembling  the  JEnglisk  curlew^ 
having  a  long  beak,  long  legs,  and  white  fea- 
thers tipped  with  black.  It  is  certainly  the 
same  bird  which  Bruce  has  described^  called 
by  the  Arabs^  Abau  Hanne^.     In  some  of  these 


(S)  See  the  plate  and  description  of  thia  bird  in  Baucb*8  TrmeiSp 
▼ol.  V.  p.  172.    JStfln.  1790. 

(3)  The  only  entire  specimen  of  this  bird,  taken  from  its  embalmed 
state,  was  obtained  from  one  of  the  Bgffptian  Jars  by  Mr.  John 
P9ar$on,  Sargeon,  of  Londan  ;  who,  having  carefully  removed  all  the 
liaen  swathing,  and  every  extraneous  substance,  succeeded  in  the  entire 
development  of  the  perfect  animaL  Mr.  Peanan  communieated  his 
observations  upon  the  subject  to  the  Baytd  Society,  among  whose 
Trunmetwu    they   were   published ;  accompanied  by  an  engraved 

representation 
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CHAP,  jars,  however,  instead  of  a  bird^  wete  found 
parts  of  other  animals,  carefully  embalmed,  and 
wrapped  in  linen  ;  as  the  head  of  a  monkey^  or  of 
a  catj  without  the  entire  body.  Such  appear^ 
ances  are  rare.  Pococke  relates,  that,  in  one  ef 
the  irregular  apartments,  he  saw  several  larger 
jars,  which  might  be  intended  fot  dogs^  or  for 
other  animals :  of  these,  says  he,  some  have 
been  found,  but  they  are  now  very  rare*.  We 
saw  none  of  those  larger  jars :  they  all  appeared 
to  be  of  equal  size,  about  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  of  a  conical  form,  and  made  after  the 
same  manner,  of  coarse  earthenware.  A  luting 
fastened  on  the  cover:  this  luting  has  been 
described  as  mortar,  but  it  seems  rather  to 
have  consisted  of  the  mud  of  the  Nil^.  It 
required  considerable  labour  to  move  about  a 
dozen  of  these  jars  with  us,  in  our  passage  back 


Tepfeientation  of  the  bird,  as  it  appeared  after  the  coTering  was 
removed.— See  also  a  very  interesting  poblication,  entitled  Histcin 
NaiurelU  et  Mytholo^que  de  TIbis;  par  JuLBS-CisAR  Sayiokt, 
Mtmhre  de  VlfutUui  dPBgyptt,  8vo.with  Plates  ezqnisitelj  drawn  and 
coloured.    Porif.  1805. 

(1)  Description  of  tlie  East,  vol.  I.  p.  53.    Land.  1748. 

(9)  <<  The  pottery  itielf,  although  three  thousand  years  old,  appears 
as  new  as  if  it  were  of  yesterday.  We  broke  several  of  the  pots,  and 
found  somte  very  perfect  birds.  We  met  with  a  wing  of  the  tbii, 
having  the  feathers  still  on  the  pinion :  as  soon,  however,  as  this  was 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  plumage  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  loBt."  Squire't 
MS,  Journal, 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  repository ;  but  we  sue-  chap. 
ceeded  in  rolling  them  before  us,  until  we  \jrv^/ 
regained  the  rope-ladder^  when  they  were  easily 
raised  to  the  surface,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
England,  to  be  distributed  among  our  friends. 
Another  obligation  now  remains  to  be  fulfilled  ; 
namely,  that  of  endeavouring  to  account  for  the 
singular  deposit  of  these  birds  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described. 

A  reverence  for  certain  birds  that  destroy  cauM  of 
flies  and  serpents  seems  common  to  the  inhabi-  ^^^^' 
tants  of  all  countries.     In  almost  all  parts  of  the  ^  ^^^ 
world,  it  is  considered  as  an  un  propitious  omen 
to  put  to  death  the  swallaw  or  the  marten.    The 
same  respect  has  generally  been  paid  to  the 
Mtarkf  the  heranj  and  their  different  species.     At 
this  day,  the  coming  of  these  birds  is  hailed  as 
a  Incky  presage  over  all  the  North  of  JEurape ; 
particularly  in  Denmark  and  in  HoUand,  where 
the  nests  of  the  stork  may  be  observed  upon  the 
roois  of  cottages  and   farm-houses,   in   almost 
every  village.     It  is  observed  by  Pauv^j  that 
the  Turks,  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  idolaters, 
are  as  careful  in  preventing  the  Ibis  from  being 


(3)  Philocophical    DlMcrtations   on  the    EffypHam   and    Chme$e, 
TOl.  II.  p.  100. 
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CHAP,  destroyed  as  were  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  this  writer  had  explained 
what  particular  bird  he  alluded  to  under  this 
appellation ;  because  it  is  believed  that  the  bird 
antiently  called  Ibis  is  become  very  rare  in 
Turkey.  The  Egyptians, .  says  Pamci^y  instead 
of  being  the  inventors  of  a  superstitioos 
reverence  for  the  stork  and  the  Ibis,  brought  this 
with  them  from  Ethiopia;  together  with  the 
worship  of  the  cat^  the  weasel,  the  ichneumon^  the 
sparrow-hawk,  the  vulture,  and  the  screechrowl ;  a 
worship  founded  on  the  utility  of  these  animals* 
**  It  was  absolutely  necessary,"  says  he',  "to 
put  them  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
otherwise  the  country  would  have  been  altoge* 
ther  uninhabitable/'  The  Mahammedans,  accord- 
ing to  Shauj!^,  have  the  stork^  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration :  it  is  as  sacred  among 
them  as  the  Ibis  was  among  the  Egyptians  ;  and 
no  less  profane  would  that  person  be  accounted, 
who  should  attempt  to  kill,  nay,  even  to  hurt 


(1)  PhiloAophical   BiMertatioDs  on   the  Bgyptiam  and    CfctfMte, 
▼d.  II.  p.  100.    Land.  1796. 
(S)  Ibid. 

(3)  Tra?elt,  p.  410.    ZontL  1767. 

(4)  "  LeUek,  or  Legleg,  is  the  name  that  is  commonly  n«ed  by  Ifae 
Arabian  anthora,  although  Bel'^e  preTails  all  over  Barbarp, 
Soehari  (Hierog.  lib.  ii.  cap,  29.)  suppoeeth  It  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Jffofkra  of  the  Scriptures."    Ibid.  Note  6. 
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or  to  molest  it\  We  are  moreover  told  by  ch4p. 
P&tjff  that  the  Egyptians  invoked  the  Ibis 
against  the  approach  of  serpent^.  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  Egyptian  history,  the  same  regard  was 
paid  to  the /6tiy  and  for  the  same  cause.  Josephus 
mentions  this  bird  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Jgioish  Annals^  as  harmless  to  all  creatures, 
except  to  serpents.  He  relates  that  Moses^  leading 
an  army  into  Ethiapioj  made  use  of  the  Ibis 
to  destroy  a  swarm  of  serpents  that  infested  his 
passage^.  CScero  alludes  to  this  property  in  the 
Ibi^;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  the  reverence  in 
which  it  was  held.  The  punishment  in  Thessaly 
for  having  occasioned  the  death  of  one  of  these 
birds  was  equal  to  that  for  homicide^.  Thus 
we  have  the  most  ample  testimony  as  to  the 
veneration  in  which  these  birds  were  univer- 
sally held*    The  peculiar  circumstances  which 


(6)  Travels,  ibid. 

(S)  *^  laToeant  et  iESgypUi  Ibet  luis  contra  serpentinm  ad? entnm." 
PUn.  HUt.  Nat.  cap.  28.  torn.  I.  p.  630.    Z.  Bat.  1635. 

(7)  J<mphi  Hitt.  Aniiq.  Jud.  Ub.  iL  e.  10.  CoUnu  1091.  It  is  how- 
ever meintained  by  Sam^ny,  from  the  anatomy  of  the  Ibit,  that  this 
bird  eoold  not  liave  swallowed  serpents. 

(S)  **  nws  maxlmam  vim  serpentinB  eonfieiont,"  &e.  CU.  de  Nai, 
Dmr.  m.  Up.  2ia  .fiU.  Lamk. 

(0)  *'  Honos  lis  serpentinm  ezitio  tantnSy  nt  in  Tliessalia  eapitale 
Iberit  oeeldiise,  eademqoe  leglhas  pcBoa*  qnsB  in  homicldam."  Piin. 
HUi.  Nai.  lib.  x.  e.  S3,  torn.  I.  p.  687.    L.  Bai.  1636. 
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CHAP.  occasioDed  the  remarkable  burial  of  so  many  of 
their  bodies  in  the  Catacombs  of  Egypt  are  ex- 
plained by  Ibn  Washij  an  Arabian  writer ;  who 
says,  that  it  was  usual  to  embalm  and  bnry  an 
Ibis  at  the  initiation  of  the  priest8^  When  we 
reject  upon  the  number  of  the  priests  who 
officiated  in  the  temples. and  colleges  of  the 
country,  and  the  lapse  of  ages  during  which  the 
practice  continued,  extending  even  to  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  4he  Arabs,  we  may  easily 
accouiit  for  the  astonishing  number  of  these 
Mrds  thus  preserved.  Plutarch,  moreover, 
mentions  the  burial  of  the  Ibis,  and  of  other 
animals  held  sacred  among  the  Egyptians.  He 
says,  it  was  sometimes  a  private,  and  somettmes 
a  f)ublic  ceremony*.  The  Ibis,  with  other  sacred 
animals,  was  piit  to  d^th  by  the  priests,  and 
privately  buried,  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to 
avert  pestilential  diseases.  The  burial  was 
public  when  any  particular  species  of  the  sacred 
animals  was  to  be  interred\ 


(1)  8e«  Uie  work  otihn  Wtuhi,  on  Antient  Alphabets,  &c  as  tnuit- 
lated  by  Mr.  Hammer.  The  same  writer  is  mentioned  by  Kirehtr, 
nnder  the  name  of  Aben  VaMeMa. 

(9)  PhOareh.  de  Isid.  H  Osir.  c.  79.    Comb.  1744. 

(3)  Ibid. 
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^^^e  had  no  sooner  left  the  sepulchres  of  the 
^,  than  we  observed  Mr.  Hammer,  on  horse- 


coming  towards  us,  followed  by  a  large 
Tty  of  Arabs,  who  were  dragging  after  them  a 
^^Ige  stone,  which  had  closed  the  mouth  of  one 
^ff  the  Mummy-pits.     It  was  a  very  fine  Aicro-  "^®"^^f'^ 
^ijfphkal  tablet;    and  as  Mr.  Hammer  wished 
^ery  much  to  send  it  to  the  Oriental  Academy  of 
Vienna,  we  assisted  him  in  moving  it  towards 
Xhe  djerm,  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  on  board. 
It  was  afterwards  sent  to  Rosetta,  and  to  the 
.  English  fleet }  but  we  are  yet  ignorant  whether 
it  ever  reached  its  destination.     In  the  fear  that 
it  may  have  been  lost,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
the  hope  of  making  known  to  whom  it  properly 
belongs,  if  it  now  exist  in  other  hands  than 
those  for  whom  Mr.  Hammer  intended  it,  a  few 
words  may  be  added  as  a  description  of  it,  ac- 
companied by  an  engraved  representation  of  the 
stone. 

It  seemed,  from  the  rude  and  angular  style 
of  the  sculpture,  as  well  as  from  the  substance 
itself,  upon  which  the  characters  were  engraved, 
to  be  of  the  Iiighest  degree  of  antiquity.  It 
was  a  slab  of  common  grey  limestone,  about 
four  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  Cer- 
ain  of  the  inscribed    characters  (for  example. 
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<3hap.  iaI  and  iai)  are  so  evidently  written  letters,  that 
if  this  Giingle  tablet  alone  remain,  as  a  specimen 
of  hieroglyphic  writing,  there  will  be  littlcf  reason 
to  doubt  the  use  of  these  characters.  Among 
the  four  figures  in  the  upper  department,  Anuhis 
appears  with  an  egg  upon  his  head,  and  the 
Crux  ansata  in  his  left  hand.  Osiris,  by  his  side, 
bears  in  his  right  hand  the  jlagellum^  and  in  his 
left  the  crook.  Upon  the  right  and  left  of  these 
figures,  on  either  side,  is  seen  an  altar  supporting 
the  lotus  fiawer ;  and,  beyond  these,  are  two 
figures,  in  the  attitude  of  Almehsj  uttering  the 
EleleA  at  funerals,  but  perhaps  intended  to  re- 
present a  similar  ceremony  as  practised  by  the 
priestSj  who  are  distinguished  by  the  baldness 
of  their  heads.  Herodotus  says  that  it  was  the 
peculiar  custom  of  the  Egyptian  priests  to  shave 
their  heads^ :  it  was  transmitted  from  the 
Heathen  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  still 
remains  among  the  Monastic  orders  of  the  Raman 
Catholics.     St.  Jerom^  and  St.  Ambrose^,  both  of 


(I)  fferodat.  SuUrpe,  c.  36.  JBwhxui  tbaved  not  only  lib  tetrd, 
but  hit  eyetirowf ,  during  the  time  that  he  resided  with  the  prlettt  of 
Egypt,  Diogmi.  Laert,  lib.  tIIL  ugment,  87.  p.  645.  Herodotus  farther 
relates  {Euterpe,  e.  37.)  that  the  priests  shaved  their  whole  bodies  erery 
thfard  day. 

(S)  Hieron,  in  Com.  in  Ezek.  c.  44. 

(3)  Ambroe,  Bp.  36.  ad  Sabin. 
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whom  were  well  acquainted  with  its  Pagan  chap. 
origin,  inveigh  against  this  custom,  as  a  cere- 
mony of  the  priests  of  Isis.  The  whole  of  this 
•ymboHcal  picture  may  have  related  to  a  sepul- 
chral subject:  its  meaning  was  explained  by 
inscriptions  placed  above  the  6gures,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  tablet.  Anubis  with  the  egg, 
and  the  type  of  Life  to  came  in  his  left  hand^ 
may  typify  that  embryo  state  of  the  soul  which 
precedes  its  revivification  after  death ;  as  may 
also  the  unexpanded  flower  of  the  Lotus.  An- 
other symbolical  picture,  below  this,  exhibits  a 
solemn  procession,  perhaps  the  same  which 
Plutarch  describes^  as  taking  place  annually, 
upon  the  nineteenth  of  the  Egyptian  month 
Paehon;  when  the  priests  carried  rich  odours 
and  apices  to  celebrate  the  finding  of  Osiris^  a 
ceremony  much  resembling  that  of  the  lUswrreo^ 
ftm  in  the  Cheek  Church  ;  the  Christoe  vo$cre$$ 
of  the  Muemans.  Inscriptions  occupy  all  the  rest 
of  the  tablet,  either  engraven  in  regular  lines 
beneath,  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  stone,  or 
above  the  heads  and  by  the  rides  of  the  pic- 
tared  figures.    This  very  curious  relic,  therefoMt 


(4)  See  Chap.  IV.  pp.  \6A,  168,  of  Uiit  VoIqim. 
(6)  D€  Itid.  ei  Orir.  p^  99.    Camb.  1744. 
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GHAP.  shews  US,  not  only  the  sacred  writing^  but 
^ev-V  s^Uo  the  sort  of  symbolical  painting  used  by  the 
priests  of  Egypt.  At  the  same  time,  ia  rude- 
ness of  design,  and  in  the  forced  exhibition  of 
profile,  the  style  of  delineation  resembles  that 
whioh  is  seen  uppn  the  most  antient  Qfictile) 
vases,  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  those  Gredan 
colonies  that  were  established  in  the  south  of 
Italy. 

Antelope.  Some  young  Arabs  brought  us  an  antelope, 
which  they  had  recently  caught.  This  we  pur- 
cha^  of  them  for  three  piastres;  about  four 
^hilli^gs  of  our  mon^y.  They  had  so  bruised 
its  legs  with  cords,  th^t,  notwithstanding  all  our 
endeavours  to  preserve  this  beautiful  animal,  it 
lived  with  us  but  a  short  time.  The  poor 
creature,  after  being  compelled  to  exchange  its 
foee  range  of  the  desert  hx  a  confined  birth  on 
board  the  c^erm,  grew  tame,  and  seemed  sen- 
sibk  of  the  kindness  of  its  keepers;  for  it 
actually  died  licking  the  hands  of  the  person  who 
£ed  it.  The  people  of  Saccdra  brought  us  also 
^vexal  antique  idols,  beads,  amulets,  kc  found 
about  the  Pyramids,  and  in  the  Catacombs.  Of 
these  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  more  remark- 
able. 
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L  ScaralkBij  {ormed  of  any z^tanesy  with  ^ffTiietSf  chap. 
containing  hieroglyphic  characters,  but  exe-  i^pv^ 
cuted  in  the  coarsest  manner ;  the  stones  Antsqidtiet 
being  at  the  same  time  so  decomposed,  the  Ari§. 
that  they  are  become  of  a  whitish  colour, 
quite    opaque,    and    externally   resemble 
common  limestone.     Of  this  nature  were 
the   signets    mentioned  by  Plutarch^   as 
worn  by  soldiers^     See  Nos.  1 ,  and  2,  of  the 
Plate. 

'.  Small  lachrymatory  vessels  of  terra-cotta, 
formed  of  pale-white  clay,  without  varnish. 

:.  Vessels  of  libation,  of  the  same  materials. 

;•  Knife-blades  of  bronze.  These  are  fre- 
quently represented  in  hieroglyphic  writing. 

•  Small  idols,  formed  of  blue  glass,  shaped 
to  resemble  the  form  of  the  Mummy-chests, 
See  No.  3. 

••  Smaller  images  of  Anubis,  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, bored  to  be  worn  as  ear-drops,  or 
amulets  round  the  neck.     See  No.  4. 

.  Similar  6gures  of  Orus.     See  No.  5. 

.  Sculptured  idols,  formed  of  limestone^  repre- 
senting the  double  image  of  Leo  and  Virgo^ 
crowned  by  an  orb,  as  the  Sun,   See  No.  6. 


(1)  De  Ind.  et  Orir.  r.  10.    Lut,  1084. 
>L.    V.  R 
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CHAi*.       9.  Similar  figures  of  Isis.     See  No.  7. 

10.  Beads  of  white  glass,  each  of  which  has 
seven  blue  spots.     See  No.  8. 

11.  Beads  of  white  glass,  without  spots. 

12.  Deformed  images,  resembling  the  idols  of 
India  and  China.     See  No.  9. 

13.  Phallij  and  indecent  images  of  Osirisj 
as  mentioned  bj  PlutarchK  All  these 
are  of  blue  glass,  bored,  to  be  worn  as 
amulets. 

•'  14.  Small  amulets  of  the  same  substance,  and 
similarly  bored,  which  are  very  numerous, 
representing  a  horses  head.  This  is  the 
symbol  which  Virgil  mentions  as  being 
found  by  the  Carthaginians  in  digging  for 
the  foundation  of  their  city'.  It  is  repre- 
sented upon  the  medals  of  Carthage^  which 
probably  suggested  the  circumstance  to 
VifgiCs  mind.  It  also  appears  upon  the 
SoroSj  called  the  Lover's  Fountain,  which 


IXopOUiZov  Tip  alioiif.  Bid  r6  ySviiMV  koX  rh  rpSfi/tov.    Plut.  dt  JUL 
giOtbr.cbl.    Lut.lfKU.  i     ^ 

(8)    "  LucuB  in  nrbe  fbit  media,  laBtiBsImus  umbr&. 
Quo  primum  jactati  undis  et  turbine,  Poeni 
Bffbdere  loco  tignumy  quod  regia  Juno 
Monatmiat,  caput  acris  eqol." ^neid,  1. 446. 
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was  found  near  the  castle  of  Kallat  el  Kabsh  chap. 
in  Cairo^  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  %^s^ 
Nor  are  we  without  its  explanation ;  for 
Ceres^  who  was  the  same  as  Isis^  was  wor« 
shipped  under  the  form  of  a  horse^s  head  in 
"Sicily.  It  is  therefore  only  one  of  the 
modifications  tinder  which  the  Antients 
recognised  Isis^  the  Pantamorpha  Mater. 
Some  of  these  amulets  were  curiously 
adorned  with  small  eyes  of  antient  bronze. 
SeeNos.  10,  11. 
15.  Sculptured  images,  fornied  of  an  opaque 
vitrified  substance,  resembling  No.  5.  only 
larger  in  size,  and  covered  with  hierogly- 
phic characters.  These  were  about  four 
inches  in  length.     See  Nos.  12,  13. 

The  horses  of  our  Arab  guard  were  the  finest  Howes  of 
we  had  ever  seen ;  not  even  excepting  those  of  JJ*  ^°^°" 
Oircassia.  In  choosing  their  steeds,  the  Arabs 
prefer  mares :  the  Turks  give  the  preference  to 
stallions.  The  Mamalukes  and  Bedouin  Arabs  are 
perhaps  better  mounted  than  any  people  upon 
earth ;  and  the  Arab  grooms  were  considered, 
by  many  of  our  officers,  as  superior  to  those  of 
our  own  country.  These  grooms  affirm  that 
their  horses  never  lie  down,  but  sleep  standing, 
when  they  are  fastened  by  one  leg  to  a  post ; 

R  2 
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CHAP,  and  that  the  saddle  is  never  taken  off,  except 


for  cleaning  the  animal.  We  give  this  relation 
as  we  heard  it,  without  venturing  to  vouch  for 
its  truth.  After  paying  the  Sheik  for  the  horses 
we  had  hired,  and  the  peasants  for  their  labour, 
we  returned  in  our  boat  to  Sheik  Atman^  -where 
we  had  rested  the  preceding  night ;  and  found, 
as  before,  a  party  of  Almehs,  with  bells  upon 
their  fingers,  exhibiting  the  dance  we  had  then 
noticed,  as  if  it  had  continued,  without  inter- 
mission, from  the  time  of  our  first  coming  to 
the  village.  Several  Turkish  soldiers  had  ar- 
rived from  the  Vizier^  to  collect  straw  for  his 
cavalry.  While  our  servant  was  conversing 
with  one  of  these  men,  who  was  seated  upon 
the  ground  observing  the  dance,  an  Arab,  un- 
derstanding the  Turkish  language,  joined  them, 
and  entered  into  conversation.  This  man  con- 
trived to  steal  from  the  servant  his  purse,  con- 
Theft  de-  taining  four  sequins  of  Holland.  Upon  being 
^  '  accused  of  the  theft,  he  denied  it ;  but  all  the 
Turksj  indignant  at  the  audacious  manner  in 
which  the  theft  had  been  committed,  insisted 
upon  a  general  search.  The  money  was  found 
in  the  Arab's  shoes,  placed  beneath  his  pillow, 
under  a  date-tree  ;  and  the  purse,  where  he  had 
thrown  it,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Upon  the  following  morning  we  wft  the  village 
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as  80011  as  daylight  appeared,   and   at  eleven    chap. 
A.M.  again  entered  the  canal  of  Cairo. 


V. 


Having  thus  concluded  our  observations  upon 
the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra,  as  well  as  those  of 
jDjizOt  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be 
appropriated  to  a  few  observations  upon  the 
history  of  these  remarkable  monuments. 

After  the  numerous  accounts  which,  during  Hittory  of 

,  the  Ptba- 

so  many  ages,  have  been  written  to  illustrate  mids. 
the  origin  of  the  Pyramids,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  new  remarks  will  meet  with  much 
attention.  Yet  how  few,  among  all  the  authors 
who  have  undertaken  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject, have  ever  ventured  to  express  an  opinion 
of  their  own*  Struck  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
objects  themselves  ;  by  their  immense  antiquity ; 
and  by  a  consciousness  of  the  obscurity  ^  in 
which  their  history  has  been  veiled,  every  suc- 
ceeding traveller  contents  himself  with  a  detail 
of  the  observations  of  his  predecessors,  only 
shewing  the  extent  of  the  labyrinth  wherein  he 
is  bewildered.  Yet  something,  perhaps,  might 
be  accomplished,  were  it  allowable,  upon  good 
authority,  to  annihilate  a  most  redundant 
source  of  error  and  imposture.  With  this  view, 
it   may  be  advisable  to  abandon  all  that  the 
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'•  Grecian  historians  have  written  upon  the  snb- 
^/  ject*.  The  arrogance  and  vanity  with  which 
they  endeavoured  to  explain  every  thing,  con- 
sistently with  their  own  fables  and  prejudices, 
caused  the  well-known  observation  made  to 
Solon  by  an  JEgyptian  priest,  who,  according  to 
PlatOj  maintained  that  the  ^*  Cheeks  were  always 
children,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  antiquity." 
Hence  originate  those  difficulties  mentioned  by 
PauWf  as  encountered  by  persons  who  study  the 
monuments  of  a  country  concerning  which  the 
maderM  have  conspired  with  the  antienU  to 
give  us  iklse  ideas.  '^  The  latter  indeed,''  says 
he*,  *'  were  probably  deceived  by  being  at  the 
discretion  of  a  set  of  men  called  Interpretersj 
whose  college  was  established  in  the  reigu  of 
PsammeHckuSf  and  who  might  be  compared  to 
those  people  called  Ciceroni  at  Rome.  Tra- 
vellers who  went  and  returned,  like  Herodotus^ 
without  knowing  a  word  of  the  language  of  the 
country,  could  learn  nothing  but  from  these 
Interpreters.  These  men,  perceiving  the  inclina 
tion  of  the  Greeks  for  the  marvellous,  amuse 

them,  like  children,   with  stories  inconsister 

J 

(1)  ^  Minun  est  quo  procedat  Oneea  credulitas.    Nullum  tun  in 
Asm  mendadnm  ett,  nt  teste  cu-eat."    Plin.  Hist.  Nai.  Ub,  ilVL  e. 
IM.I.P.4S6.    X.Birf.ia8&. 

(S)  Philotoph.  DIM.  on  the  Mff^tiam  and  Ckinete,  toI.  II.  f 
XmmC.1705. 
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with    common    sense,    and    unworthy    of    the 
majesty    of   history/*       If    w*e    would    obtain 
authentic   information   concerning  the    earliest 
history  of  the  JEgypiians^  we  must  be  contented 
to  glean  from  other  sources:    and  principally 
from  Jewish  and  Arabian  writers.     The  Jetcs^  by 
the  long  residence  of  their  forefathers  in  Egypt^ 
and  also  by  the  constant  intercourse  offered  in 
the  contiguity  of  this  country  and  JudtEO,  were 
of  all  people  the  most  likely  to  have  preserved 
some  knowledge  of  Egyptian  antiquities :  and 
the  Arabs  have  preserved  not  only  'the  names 
bestowed  upon  the  Pyramids  from  the  earliest 
times,  but  also  some  traditions  as  to  the   use 
for  which  they  were  intended.     By  the  dim  light 
thus  afforded,  and  by  comparing  the  existing  re- 
mains with  similar  works  in  other  countries,  and 
with  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  customs 
of  all  nations  in  their  infancy,  we  may  possibly 
attain  something  beyond  mere  conjecture,  as  to 
the  people  by  whom  the  Pyramids  were  erected, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
The  epoch  of  their  origin  was  unknown  when 
the  first  Greek  philosophers  travelled  into  Egypf. 


(3)  ^  Nihil  eertiot  eft,  qoaa  omnlay  qo«  de  eondltofiboi  Pyraml- 
dam  prodiU  nobis  sunt  ab  .figyptiis  et  Qracit,  ette  IneertlMliiia. 
Ipfl  id  Veteref  fateotor."  PerixanU  JBgypt.  Orig.  ei  Temp,  aniiqvim. 
Imweiiigmiio,  €iv».  ui.  /i.  3861    I*  Boi.  1711. 
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CHAP.  They  are  even  more  antient  than  the  age  of  the 
\^v^  earliest  writers  whose  works  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  That  we  may  arrive,  therefore, 
at  any  thing  like  satisfactory  information  con- 
cerning them,  the  following  order  of  inquiry 
may  be  deemed  requisite : 

Mftiuier  of       i.  Who  Were  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 

the  In? M-  ,     ^ 

tigatioD.  Egypt  in  the  remote  period  to  which  these 

monuments  refer  ? 
II.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  Pyramids^  as  they 
now  appear,  which  corresponds  with  any 
of  the  known  customs  of  this  people  ? 

III.  Did  any  thing  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
same  people  which  c^n  possibly  be  adduced 
to  explain  the  present  violated  state  of  the 
principal  pyramid  ? 

IV.  Doth  any  record  or  tradition  attribute  the 
origin  of  tlie  Pyramids  to  this  people,  or  to 
a  period  equally  remote  with  that  of  their 
residence  in  Egypt  ? 

If  the  three  last  of  these  queries  admit  of  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  a  satisfactory  re- 
ply can  be  given  to  the ^rst^  the  result  will  surely 
be,  either  that  we  do  possess  documents  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  this  very  difficult  subject,  or,  at 
least,   that  a  very  high  degree  of   probability 


^' 
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attaches  to  the  opinion  thereby  su^ested ;  chap. 
and  that  the  obscurity  in  which  this  part  of 
antient  history  has  been  involved,  is  principally 
owing  to  the  cause  assigned  by  Pauw^,  namely, 
to  a  train  of  theories  founded  upon  the  bewil- 
dering fables  of  the  Greeks. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  according  to  the  pro- 
posed method  of  investigation : 


I. 

Who  were  the  Inhabitants  of  this  part  of  JSgypt, 
in  the  remote  period  to  which  these  monuments 
refer? 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  best  ^&^j[^ 
authorities  admitted  in  chronology%  had  lasted 
about  seventeen  hundred  years  at  the  conquest 
of  Camhyse^.  The  first  Princes  spoken  of  in 
Sacred  Scripture  are  those  ^^  of  Pharaoh,*  men- 
tioned in  the  books  of  Mose^,  near  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  aera.  The  first 
pyramid,  according  to  Herodotus^,  was  built  by 
Mceris,  the  last  of  a  line  of  kings  from  Menes  to 


(1)  PhiloMypb.  DiM.  &c.  rol.  IL  p.  43.    Lond.  1795. 

(5)  See  the  calculation  of  ConHantme  Manauet* 
(9)  B.  C.  5j& 

(4)  '^  The  PriDcet  alio  of  Pharwh,"    Gnm.  zti.  15. 

(6)  HtndU.  Euierpe.  c.  101. 
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CHAP.   JSesostris;    and    therefore   it  must    have  beea 

V. 

erected    some    ages    before    the    Trojan   war. 
Without,  however,  placing  any  reliance  upon 
this  record,  or  attempting  to  assign  a  particular 
epocha  for  any  one  of  these  mouum^nt8^  we 
may  venture  to  assume,  as  a  fact,  upoo .  the 
authority  of  all  writers  by  whom  they  are  no- 
ticed, that  they  existed  above  sixteen  hundred 
years  before   the  birth  of    Christ.      Almost  a 
century    before    that    time,   the    prosperity  of 
Joseph^  then   a  ruler  in   this  country,  and  a 
dweller  in  the  very  city  to  which  these  monu- 
ments  belonged,   is   described    as   having  ex- 
tended ^^  unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  ever- 
LASTiMO  HILLS."     Tliesc  words^   as  applied  to 
the  place  of  his  residence,  and  the  seat  of  his 
posterity,  are  very  remarkable.     He    **  bought 
all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaohf'^  reducing  all 
its  independent  provinces  into  one   monarchy. 
The  entire  administration  of  this  empire  was 
entrusted  to  him  ;  for  Pharaoh  said',  *«  Only  in 
the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou.**     In  the 
remote  period,  therefore,  to  which  the  Pyramids 
refer,  ^*Josq}h  dwelt  in  Egypt ^  he,  and  his  father^s 
house.**  It  is  said  of  them',  that  they  ''  increased 


( 1 )  Gen.  zliz.  20.  (2)  Ibid.  xli.  40. 

(3)  Bxod.  i.  7. 
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abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and  waxed  exceed-    chap. 
ing  mighty,  and  the  land  waa  filled  with  them."  n^^tw 
The    customs    of   embalming    bodies,    and   of 
placing    them   in    sepulchral    chambers,   were 
then  practised ;  for  Jacoh^  was  embalmed,  and 
^  gathered  onto  his  fathers  in  the  cave  of  the 
field  of  Ephron.^^    At  the  death  of  Joseph,  he 
too  was  embalmed^  but  not  **  gathered  unto  his 
fathers."     He  was  entombed,  to  use  the  literal 
expression  of  the  Septuagint^,  EN  THI  20POI,  in 
Egypt.    And  this  mode  of  his  interment  sug- 
g^ts  a  reply  to  the  second  question  before  pro- 
posed. 

II. 

1$  there  any  thing  in  the  Pyramidst  clb  they  now 
appear^  which  corresponds  with  any  of  the 
known  Customs  of  this  People  ? 

He  nature  of  a  Soros  has  been  repeatedly  iS^pu^dbtii 
explained,  upon  the  indisputable  authority  ofthe^RA- 
Inscriptions  where  this  name  has  been  assigned  ^''^ 
to  a  particular  kind  of  receptacle  for  the  dead, 
one  of  which  now  exists  in  the  chamber  of  the 
principal  pyramid*      This  kind  of  coffin    has 
x>metime8  one  of  its  extremities  rounded,  and 


(4)  B90d,  L.  9.  (6)  IWd.  L.  90. 

(6)  Ibid.  L.  26. 
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CHAP,   sometimes  both  are  squared  ;    but  its  dimensions 
are  almost  always  the  same,  and  it  is  very  gene- 
rally monolithalj  or  of  one  stone.     This  is  the 
kind  of  coffin  which  the  JRomans  called  Sarco- 
phagtis^ ;  and  any  doubt  as  to  its  use,  seems  to 
be  without  reason ;   because  the  SaroSj  in  many 
instances,    has    borne,    not   only  its   name  io- 
scribed  upon  it  in  legible  characters,  but  also 
the  purport  for  which  it  was  intended.      The 
principal  pyramid  therefore  contains  that  which 
corresponds  with  the  known  customs  of  a  people 
who  inhabited  Egypt  in  the  remote  period  to 
which  the  Pyramids  refer,  because  Joseph^s  body 
was  put  Iv  ng  ^pt^.     And  on  this  fact  alone,  if 
no  other  could  be  adduced,  the  sepulchral  origin 
of  those  monuments  is  decidedly  manifest*. 

III. 

Did  any  thing  occur  in  the  History  of  the  same 
People  which  can  possibly  be  adduced  to  ex- 
plain the  present  violated  state  of  the  principal 
Pyramid  ? 

Previous  to  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  custom 

(1)  AufftuHn.  de  Cini.  Dei,  L  zviii.  e.  6.    JtdUu  PoUux,  x.  150. 

(S)  "  Commonior  ergo  sentcDtla  fuit,  sepulchra  fuiMe  Regam  (  Vide 
Diodorum  Sie,  lib.  i.  p.  40,  41.)  qaod  ex  solio  »ea  sandapOa  ia  iOit 
ntidaa  Mtis  consttt."  Perizon.  Grig,  JEffypt,  c.  21.  p.  303.  L.  Btd, 
1711. 
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of  heaping  an  artificial  mound,  whether  of  stones  chap. 
or  of  earth,  ahove  the  Soros^  after  interment,  was 
a  common  practice  of  the  Antients.  Examples 
of  this  kind  have  been  previously  alluded  to  in 
the  former  volumes  of  these  Travels.  The 
most  antient  form  of  this  sort  of  mound  was  not 
pyramidal.  However  antient  the  pyramids  may 
be,  a  simpler  hemispheroidal  or  conical  form 
seems  to  have  preceded  the  more  artificial  an- 
gular structure.  Among  the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra, 
which  appear  to  be  more  antient  than  those  of 
DjizOf  there  are  instances,  as  we  have  shewn, 
not  only  of  this  primeval  pile,  but  of  its  various 
modifications,  until  it  assumed  the  pyramidal 
shape.  One  example  has  been  noticed  among 
the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra^  of  an  immense  mound, 
which  corresponds  in  its  form  with  the  common 
appearance  presented  by  antient  TumuU  almost 
all  over  the  world,  as  they  are  found  in  coun- 
tries where  the  pyramidal  shape  was  never  in- 
troduced. But  to  proceed,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  third  question. 


The  body  of  Joseph  being  thus  placed  Ivrg^pt^  Powfbie 
and  buried  according  to  the  accustomed  usage  the  vioit- 

i»t-rt  •  •  -ri  1  •  **®°  of  the 

of  the  JEgyplians  (as  manifest  by  the  existence  principal 
of  one  of  their  antient  sepulchres  containing  the 
receptacle   in   question),    was   not  intended    to 
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CHAP,  remain   in  Egypt.    The  Israelites  had   bound 
themselves  to  him  by  an  oath,  that  when  they 
left  the  land,  they  would  ^*  carry  his  bones''  with 
them\     Accordingly  we  find,  that  when  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  hii 
burial,  the  sepulchre^  which  during  all  this  period 
had    preserved    his    relics    in    a    SoraSf    was 
opened  by  the  children  of  Israel.     Their  mun- 
ber  amounted   to   six   hundred   thousand  men 
when   they  went  out  ^of   JEgypt^    besides    the 
mixed  multitude  by  whom   they    were  accom- 
panied^ ;  a  sufficient  army,  surely,  even  for  the 
opening  of  a  pyramid  if  it  were  necessary^  espe- 
cially   when    the    persons    employed    for    the 
undertaking  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  of 
its  entrance ;  having,  from  the  very  moment  of 
the  patriarch's  interment,  been  under  a  solemn 
engagement  to  remove  the  body  which  they  had 
there    placed.      However   this   may    be  deter- 
mined, it  is  certain  the  tomb  was  opened ;  for 
no  sooner  is  their  departure  mentioned,  than  we 
read' — "  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph  with 
him."     Here,  then,  we  have  a  record  in  history, 


(1)  ''  And  Jotepk  took  ftn  oath  of  the  children  of  lirael,  saying,  <M 
will  tarely  tIsU  yon,  and  yon  thall  carry  up  my  boBM  from  beoce." 

(S)  JSxod.  xU.  37,  38. 
(3)  Ibid.  xiii.  19. 
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which  implies  the  violation  of  a  sepukhref  and  chap. 
the  actual  removal  of  an  embalmed  body  from 
the  Soros  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
posited. The  locality,  too,  of  this  sepulchre 
seems  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  particular 
ooemetery  where  this  pyramid  has  for  so  many 
ages  unaccountably  borne  the  marks  of  a  similar 
violation ;  its  secret  entrance  being  disclosed 
to  view;  dnd  its  Soros  always  empty*.  It  is  by 
no  means  here  presumed  that  this  circumstance 
will  account  for  its  violated  state ;  but  it  fur* 
nishes  a  cnrious  coincidence  between  the  present 
appearance  of  the  pyramid^  and  a  fact  recorded 
in  antient  history  which  may  possibly  he  urged  to 
that  effect.  No  other  pyramid  has  been  thus 
opened  ;  neither  is  it  probable  that  any  such 
violation  of  a  sepulchre  would  ever  have  been 
formerly  tolerated ;  so  sacrilegious  was  the 
attempt  held  to  be  among  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  Egyptians,  Jews^  Greeks^  and  Romxmf^. 


(4)  "  Local  quoque,  in  quo  conditsB  sunt  Pyramides,  tb  IsraelUarum 
haUtatioDe  minime  fait  alientu."  Perizonii  Origines  JEgypiiaoB,  e.  8 1 . 
ji.aOO.     L.2kU  1711. 

(6)  See  Chap.  tiii.  p  394,  and  Notes,  of  the  preceding  Volume  of  Uicte 
Trmveia.  Tkeoerit.  Idyll,  ttfi'.  Wl. ;  also  the  denoneiatlons  cootained  lo 
InttripHftm  agmhitt  th*  >te  who  pieeamed  to  rlolate  a  Mpdlchre.  Sfuratcri 
hae  preeerred  aa  lofcriptlon  foand  upon  a  tomb  In  Athmu  ;  and  the  Ibl- 
lowlng  extract  from  the  Laiin  Tenlon  of  it  in  his  work,  wHl  shew  what 
the  feelings  of  the  Antients  were  in  this  respect :  **  Si  qtdi  tpoliaverU 

hoc 
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CHAP.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  weighty 
arguments  against  the  opinion  that  such  a  stu- 
pendous pyramid  would  have  been  erected  by 
Joseph's  posterity  over  his  remains,  even  if  they 
had  worshipped  him  as  a  god,  when  it  was 
known  that  his  body  was  not  intended  to 
remain  in  the  country :  but  the  honours  paid  to 
the  dead  in  Egypt  were,  in  certain  instances,  as 
it  is  evident,  almost  beyond  our  conception; 
and  there  is  no  saying  what,  in  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  piety  of  some  hundred  thousand  indi- 
viduals might  not  have  effected,  especially  when 
aided  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  who  equally 
revered  the  memory  of  Joseph^  although  they 
became,  at  last,  inimical  to  his  descendants. 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  not  altogether  essen- 
tial to  the  end  proposed  :  it  has  been  introduced 
rather  as  a  curious   inquiry  suggested   by  the 


hoc  tepvlcrum,  rel  aperiet,  vel  etiam  aliquid  aliud  dinwcebitf  vel  ^pue,  vel 
per  aliunif  nee  ierram  eibi  anibulanti,  nee  mare  naviganti  (pn^ftla 
habeat),  ud  eradicetur  in  omni  generatUme,  omnia  mala  experiatur^  et 
karrorem,  et  febrim,  et  quartanam,  et  elephantiaeim,  et  euncta  mala,  et 
quetcumque  hominibue  aecidunt,  ea  eveniant  illi,  qui  atuus  fiterit  ex  hoe 
eeptdero  aliquid dimovere"  Muratori  Thesaur.  Vet. Inicript.  p.  1S98. 
No.  5.  Tol.  III.  class.  19.  Medial.  1740.  The  very  name  of  aach  a 
violated  moDament  was  used,  even  among  the  Isratlitee  themselTCS, 
to  denote  whatsoever  was  revolting  and  horrible.  Thus  JDavid^  speak- 
ing of  his  enemies*  says,  **  their  throat  is  am  ofbit  sbpulchex;** 
a  passage  of  Scriptnre  which  loses  all  its  force  and  beauty,  unless  it  be 
understood  with  reference  to  this  species  of  sacrilege. 
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connection    which   appears    to    exist    between    chap. 
the  Pyramids  and  the  history  of  the  Hebrews :  it 
neither  affects  nor  alters  the  main  argument,  as 
to  the  nature  of  these  monuments  in  general. 


IV. 

Doth  any  record  or  tradition  attribute  the  origin 
of  the  Pyramids  to  the  Israelites,  or  to  a 
period  equally  remote  with  that  of  their  resi- 
dence in  Egypt  ? 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  article  of  the  in-  Historical 

•n         t  f  ^  1  p  Evidence 

quiry.     For  the  record^  we  have  only  to  refer  to  concerning 
Josephus^;  who  expressly  states  it  as  one  of  theingofpy- 
grievous  oppressions  which  befel  the   Hebrews  Egypt.  " 
after  the  death  of  Joseph^  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  labour   in   building  pyramids^;  and 
the  curious  memorial,  as  given  by  the  Jewish 
Historian,   is  sustained  by  collateral  evidence 
in  the  books  of  Moses.     The  principal  labour  of 
the  Israelites   is  described  in  ExodufP  to  be  a 
daily   task    of    making    bricks^    without    being 
allowed  a  requisite  portion  of  straw  for  their 
manufacture.      The   mere  circumstance  of  six 


(1)  "Bgo  eerte  Josepho,  Isnielitaram  tempore  factas  censentl  accet- 
■erim."    PeriMon.  Orig,  JBffypi,  c.  21 .  p.  387.    L.  Bat,  1711. 

(2)  Tlvpa/iiiag  ri  dvoueoSoftovvrtc  iKirpvxov  tjii&v  rb  yivop.  **  Pyra- 
midilnii  etiam  ezstniendit  homlnea  nostras  adhibentes  deterebant" 
Jo§epki  AnHq.  Jud,  lib.  H.  e.  0.  Edit.  Havereampij  torn.  I.  p.  97.  1726. 

(3)  Bxod.  f .  16. 

VOL.    V.  S 
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CHAP,  hundred  thousand  persons  being  employed  at  the 
same  time  in  making  bricks^  affords  of  itself  a 
proof  that  the  building  for  which  these  mate- 
rials were  required  could  be  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude^  This  happened,  too,  after  the  death 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt^j  at  which  time,  it 
is  said,  they  began  **  to  sigh,  by  reason  of  their 
bondage."  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that 
the  pyramid  at  which  they  laboured  was  the 
sepulchre  of  this  king  :  this  is  matter  of  conjec- 
ture :  although  it  may  be  added,  that  one  of  the 
Pyramids  near  Saccdrais  built  of  bricks^  containing 
chopped  stravf.     The  fact  for  present  attention 


(I)  "Quid  vero  tanto  temporis  intenrallo  tot  millift  hominnm  per- 
fecerint,  non  reperimus,  nisi  manitionem  duaram  vel  trium  urbiinn, 
quiB  ab  lis  intra  paacissimoa  annoa  facillime  perfld  potnit.  Delmenint 
etiam  allud  quid  maximie  molis,  laboris,  temporis,  prsestitifse,  qaodque 
conveniens  e»Bet  allqaot  centenis  millibos  homiDam  longteimo  et 
continao  tempore  ad  opns  adactis.  Nibil  antem  m^jus  et  operodat  in 
iBgypto,  atqae  cjas  Historia  invenimas  exstruetjpDe  Pyramidnm,  quia 
ab  aliis,  aut  alio  tempore  exstmctas  minime  constat."  Perwm*  Grig. 
JEgypt.c,  21.  p  388.     L,  Bat,  1711. 

(S)  Exod.  ii.  23. 

(3)  SeePocoek€*t DeKript.oftheEast^vol.  I.p.63. Lond,  1743.  Itstands 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  soath  of  the  Pyramidi  of  SaeeirQf 
near  the  village  of  Men»hieh  Dashour^  and  is  called  Ktouhe^UMenMhiA, 
the  bricks  of  Menshieh.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hbrodotus  {Euterpe, ^.\96), 
Oreaves,  who,  though  an  accurate  writer,  was  not  -always  an  aecorate 
obserrer,  after  two  Tisits  made  to  the  Pyramidi,  and  baTing,  as  be 
8ayS|(Pr^.  to  Pyramidog.  Lond.  1646.)  examined  even  the  neighbouring 
detert,  knew  not  the  existence  of  this  pyramid.  And  he  arges 
this  as  a  reason  for  not  subscribing  to  the  opinion  of  those  modem 

writers 
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IS  the  record  pi^served  by  Josephus^  wliich  chap. 
attributes  to  the  Israelites  the  origin  of  certain  ^^^^^ 
Pyramids  in  Egypt :  and  for  other  evidence, 
proving  them  to  have  existed  in  a  period  equally 
remote  with  that  in  which  this  people  inhabited 
the  country,  we  may  refer  to  the  testimony 
of  ManethOf  whose  authority  is  respected  by 
Josqphus^  and  who,  from  his  situation  as  an 
Egyptian  priest^,  had  access  to  every  record 
preserved  in  the  sacred  archives  of  the  country. 
Manetko  affirms,  that  these  structures  were 
begun  by  the  fourth  king  of  Egypt^  during  the 
first    dynasty^;    which    carries    their    antiquity 


mr^^gni^SpondanuideCcBrngteriii Saeris,lSb,i, par,  l.cop.6.  Brodaut 
JBgri^.  Gr4K.  «c  wao^)  who  beWered  the  Pyramid$Ui\tm9e  been  erected 
by  the  Itraeliie$ :  "  The  Sacred  Scriptaree,"  saya  he,  "  clearely  ex- 
pieMing  the  slaTerie  of  the  Jetees  to  have  coniiated  in  making  brick, 
whereaa  all  theae  Pyramub  consist  of  stone."  ( Pgramidoffraphiaf  p.  1.) 
Bzactiy  after  the  same  manner,  he  neglected  to  notice  the  petrified 
ientil*  described  by  Strabo  ;  and  then  accounts  for  their  disappearance, 
by  supposing  them  to  liave  been  "  consumed  by  time,  or  teattered  by 
the  windj^  !!!  or,  *<  buried  in  sand."    Ibid,  p.  110. 

(4)  Joiephus  says,  that  the  care  and  continuance  of  the  public  re- 
cords were  the  peculiar  proTinee  of  the  priests.  ( Vid.  lib,  1 .  eont, 
Apion.)  M  ANETHo  belonged  to  the  College  at  Heliopolit,  the  very  seat 
of  Egyptian  science.  His  testimony  was  preferred  by  Mariham  to 
that  of  Jotephus  himulf.  However,  it  should  be  acknowledgped,  that 
Perixanius,  who  considered  the  Dynasties  of  Manetho  as  fabuloiu,  at- 
tacked Mar»ham  upon  this  ground ;  describing  him  as  *'  abturdimma 
qtutque  Manethonii  recipiendi  ttudiosior^  quam  specioia  Joiephi."  Vid. 
Joe.  Periumii  JEotpt.  Orio.  Invest  c.  21.  p.  384.    L.  Bat.  1711. 

(6)  "  Btenim   Manetho  jam   in    dynastia  i.  quartum  ejus  rrgom 

S    2  Venepheitf 
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CHAP,  back  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  age  of 
Abraham^.  Of  this  nature  are  the  records  re- 
quired by  the  last  question  in  the  proposed 
inquiry,  without  having  recourse  to  any  of  the 
writers  of  Greece  or  Italy.  As  for  the  traditions 
which  refer  the  origin  of  these  monuments  to 
the  age  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt^  these  exist 
not  only  among  the  Arabians^  but  also  among 
the  Jews  and  Egyptians.  The  author  of  a  book 
entitled  Morat  Alzemarij  cited  by  Greaves  in  his 
Pyramidographia^y  speaking  of  the  founders  of 
the  Pyramids^  says,  "  Some  attribute  them  to 
Joseph  J  some  to  NimrodJ^  The  ^ra&ians  distin- 
guished the  Pyramids  by  the  appellation  of 
Djebel  Pharooun,  or  Pharaoh's  Mountains^;  and 
there  is  not  one  of  these  Oriental  writers  who 
does  not  consider  them  as  antient  sepulchres^. 

Upon    these    premises,    thus    derived    from 


Venephen,  Pyramidos  erexisee  tradit ;  ac  dein,  in  dynastia  iy.  regem 
aecondam,  Suphin^  pyramidam  maximam  exatruxisse."  Perium. 
JSgyptiaem,  cap,  81.  p.  383.  X.  Bat.  1711.  Tbia  authority,  admitted 
by  Manham,  is  contemned  by  the  author  from  whom  it  it  now  cited. 

(1)  Ibid.  p.  384. 

(2)  P.  6.    Land.  1646. 

(3)  See  also  Egrnont  and  HeymarCt  Traveis,  vol.  II.  p.  85.    Land, 
1769. 

(4)  Seethe  Extracts  from  Ibn  Ahd  Athokm,KnAlh^  Arabian  aatliors, 
as  given  by  Qreaves,  See.  Sec, 
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sources  that  are  not  liable  to  the  objections  chap- 
urged  by  Pauw^  being  wholly  independent  of 
any  notions  which  he  supposes  the  Greeks  to 
have  blended  with  their  accounts  of  the  Pyra- 
midSf  the  following  conclusions  may  perhaps 
appear  to  be  warranted  : 

l.Th^t  the  Hebrews  inhabited  Egypt  in  the 
period  to  which  the  Pyramids  may  be 
referred. 

2.  That  the  Pyramids  contain  an  existing 
document  corresponding  with  the  mode  of 
interment  practised  by  this  people^  and 
were  therefore  intended  as  sepulchres. 

3.  That  the  present  state  of  the  principal 
Pyramid  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the 
circumstance  related  in  their  history,  of 
the  removal  of  JosepKs  relics  from  the 
Soros  in  which  they  had  been  preserved. 

4.  That  from  the  records  of  Jewish  and  JEgyp- 
tian  historians,  as  well  as  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country,  we  may  attribute  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  Pyramids  to  the 
Hebrews  themselves;  and  may  assign  to 
others  a  period  even  more  remote  than 
the  age  in  which  this  people  inhabited 
Egypt. 
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CHAP.  Id  the  principal  point  to  be  determiaedy 
v^^/«^  namely,  the  use  for  which  these  structures  were 
Viewofthd  erected  by  the  Antients,  there  cannot  remain 
°  ^^^'  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  That  they  were 
sepulchresy  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  contradiction ;  and  in  proving 
this,  all  the  best  authorities  have  long  con- 
curred'. In  their  whole  extent  from  Djiza  to 
Sacc&ray  the  Pyramids,  and  all  their  contiguous 
subterraneous  catacombs^  constituted  one  vast 
eosmeteryf  belonging  to  the  seat  of  the  Mempkian 
kings*,  the  various  parts  of  which  were  con- 
structed in  different  periods  of  time.  Some 
learned  writers,  however,  as  Shaw^  and  the 
author  of  Philosophical  Dissertations  ou  the 
Egyptians  and  Chinese^  have  exercised  their  eru- 
dition in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  Pyramids 
were  mythological  repositories  of  JSgyptian  su- 
perstitions ;  and  they  have  described  the  SoroSj 
in  direct  opposition  to  StrabOy  either  as  a  tomb 
of  Osiris^ J  or  as  one  of  those  Klarat  U^a\  in  which 


(I )  See  the  mttborities  and  arguments  stated  by  Pbruoviubv  Ortgp^iei 
JSgifpiiaemfCt^2l.p.2&^Z,Bai.nil.  Also O&BATflA's Pyromtilo- 
ffrapfUa,  p,  43.    Land,  1646,  ^.  ^c. 

(12)  Td^oi  tUv PaffiXktav,  (Strahon.  Oeog,  lib.  zvll.  p.  1145.  JSd,  Oxon,) 
la  Iha  threatenangs  deaouneed  against  th«  IsraeliUi  (Botea^c*  iz  «.  6.  J 
it  is  saidy ''  Memphis  shall  bury  them." 

(3)  See  Pauw  on  the  Egypt,  and  Chinese,  vol.  II.  p.  48.    Lond.  1 795. 
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the  Priests  keep  their  sacred  ^ye^tm^n^^  Nor,  chap. 
perhaps,  would  these  conjectures  have  ap- 
peared so  visionary,  if  those  distinguished 
writers  had  carried  the  investigation  somewhat 
further.  If  the  connection  between  antient 
JEgyptian  mythology  and  Jewish  history  had  been 
duly  traced,  an  evident  analogy,  founded  upon 
events  which  have  reference  to  the  earliest 
annals  of  the  Hebrews^  might  be  made  manifest. 
The  subject,  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
separate  dissertation,  would  cause  too  much 
digression ;  although  an  endeavour  may  be  made 
to  concentrate  some  of  its  leading  features 
within  the  compass  of  a  note^     The  main  object 


(4)  See  Shmi^s  Trayels,  p.  371 .    Lond.  1 757. 

(6)  Perhaps,  with  dae  attention  to  &ct«  collected  from  antient  and 
modern  writen,  the  whole  connection  might  be  traced  between  the 
hiitory  of  JoasPH,  and  the  Egyptian  mythology  founded  thereon.  For 
thia  porpoae,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  all  that  Vo$iiu$  has  written 
upon  the  subject  ( Vid,  lib.  i.  cap.  29.  torn.  I.  p.  213.  de  Theoloffii 
QentiU:  Amst.  1642),  who  considers  the  Egyptian  Apis  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Patriareh.  He  supports  his  opinion  by  authority  from 
RuFFiiiUS  (Hutori(BJEcelenastic<B,  lib,li.  cap  33.);  and  derives  e? idence 
froni  AuotTSTiN,  {Script.  Mirab.  I.  i.  c.  16.)  to  prove  tliat  the  Egyptian$ 
]daced  an  Ox  near  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph.  It  appears  alsoyfrom 
8mda»  {poee  £apa)rtc)>  that  Apis  was  by  some  considered  a  symbol  of 
Joseph  :  '*  Quo  ut  magit  inelinem  faeit,'*  observes  Vosaius,  **  qudd 
JoiephuM  Dsuteronomii  cap,  penult,  commote  17,  6m  vocetur,  leeundkm 
codices  Hebntos,**  But  if  Apis  were  the  same  as  Joseph,  so  must  also 
be  Sbrapis,  (or  Sarapis  as  it  was  written  by  the  QreeTui)  and  Osiris  ; 
fgr  these  are  but  diflerent  names  of  the  same  mythological  personage. 

"  Foetus 
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CHAP,  at  present  is  to  prove  the  intention  for  which 
^i^  the  Pyramids  were  erected  ;  and  in  this,  it  is 


*'  Faeiut  est  Joseph  quasi  rex  iotius  JSgypti,  ei  voeaverunt  eum  AfU^ 
sayt  Kireher  ((Edip,  ^gypt.  torn,  I.  p.  196.    Rom*  1652) ;  and  he 
gives  us  from  Varro  the  reason  why  he  was  called  Sbrapis  :  *'  Qaria 
Area  (inquU  Varr.)  in  quA  potitut  erat,  OrtBci  $eu  JEgyptiace  dieUur 
^opbctUndt^opdfTtCy  quasi  Area  Apis^  deinde,und  literA  tmdaidf  Sipairic 
dieius  est,"    Also,  according  to  Strabo,  Apis  was  the  same  as  Osiais. 
"Oq lartv  ('A ircc)  8  aifrb^  Kal *0<ripic  {lib. xvii.p.  1 144.  Ed,  OxonJ)  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  as  Joseph,  together  with  the  names  of  Apis 
and  Sbrapis,  also  bore  that  of  Osiris,  the  annual  monmings  which 
took  place  in  Egypt  for  the  los$  qf  Osiris^  body,  and  the  exhibition  of 
an  empty  Soros  apon  those  occasions,  were  ceremonies  derived  from 
the  2osf  o/  Joseph^sbody,  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Hebrews 
when  they  left  the  country.    Julius  FirmieuSf  who  flourished  under 
the  two  sons  of  Constantine,  endeavours  to  explain  the  reason  (Hf 
Error,  Prq/an.27«Zi^.)  why  Joseph  was  called  Sbr apis.  In  opposition 
to  the  origin  assigned  by  Varro,  for  the  name  See  A  pis,  it  may  be  ob- 
sen-ed,  that  Plutarch  (De  Isid,et  Osir,  c.  29.)  derides  a  notion  which 
prevailed,  maintaining  that  Serapis  was  no  God,  but  a  mere  name  for 
the  sepulchral  chest  where  the  body  of  A  pis  was  deposited :  Ovk  dveu 
etbvrbv^dpairtVfdWctTiiv  'All  I  AGS  20P0N  oi;ra>c  6vofia^«r9a».;Bnt 
things  which  were  rejected  by  the  Oreeks,  as  inconsistent  with  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  may  come  much  nearer,  on  this  account,  to  truth,  and  to 
our  own.    A  very  popular  notion  has  long  been  entertained,  concerning 
an  extraneous  idol  brought  to  Alexandria,  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
from  the  coast  of  Pontus,  which  received  the  appellation  of  Serapis 
upon  its  arrival  in  Egypt.    But  the  word  Serapis  is  purely  .Egyptian 
(Vid.  Jublonski  Panth.  ^gypt.  torn.  I.  p.  282.  Franco/,  1750);  and 
there  is  something  extremely  improbable  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
importation.    That  any  of  the  Ptolemies,  cooped  as  they  were  in  Egypt, 
should  insult  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  (Macrobius  Satumal,  L  !• 
c.  7.)  by  the  introduction  of  a  strange  Divinity  from  the  £uxiNB,bas 
always  worn  an  appearance  of  fable.    JablonsH  has  refuted  the  opi- 
nion, by  proving  that  Serapis  was  worshipped  in  Memphis  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  (^Panth.  Egypt,  lib.  ii.  c  5. p.  233.  Frane, 

1760), 
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hoped   we   may   succeed.      If  these  were  the  chap, 
only  monumeDts  of  the  kind  belonging  to  the 

1750),  and  bj  shewing  from  EuitatkUu  that  the  whole  ttory  of  this 
Smopie  Deity  was  derired  from  Sinapittm  near  Memphig.  Thus 
Tacitus,  <'  Sedem,  ex  ^d  trannerit  (Serapit)  Memphin  perhibfnt, 
ineljftam  olim,  et  veteris  Bgypti  columen,**  Yet  Oibbon  teems  to  imply 
{Hist,  e.  28.001.  V.  p.  90.  ZtnuL  1807)  that  both  the  nam€  and  the 
idol  were  alike  strangers  to  the  priests  of  Egypt ;  and  he  sneers  at  the 
notion  of  Vossius,  that  the  Patriarch  Joseph  had  been  adored  in  the 
country  as  the  Bull  Apis,  and  the  God  Serapit,  (Ibid.  See  Note  86.) 
The  reader  may  consult  the  learned  observations  of  Boehart  upon  this 
subject  (Hierozoicon,  torn.  I.  L  il.  c.  34.  pp.  845,  846,  347,  848),  and 
also  of  JabloruH,  upon  which  Oibbon  may  hare  grounded  his  scep- 
ticism, although  he  haye  not  mentioned  his  authors.  The  following 
passage  of  ApoUodonu,  as  cited  by  Boehart,  proves  the  name  Serapit  to 
be  of  antient  date  in  Egypt:  "  Apit,  relatut  inter  Deoe,  Sbrapis 
appeUaius  eeL"  Upon  the  identity  of  Serapis  and  Joseph  many 
learned  writers  are  agreed.  *'  Sunt  qui  Apim  et  Sbrapidek  unum 
Numen  putdrint^  et  per  Serapidem  Josephuk  intellexerint ;    neo 

y  BRIT  ATI  CONTRARIA  TIDBTUR  BMQ  OPIM 10."     (CuntBUS  de  Repub. 

Heb.  Annot,  Nicolai,  e,  17.  not.  14.  Thee.  Antiq.  Sae,  Ugolinif  Venet. 
1746.)  Indeed,  the  number  of  authors  and  commentators  by  whom 
this  opinion  is  maintained,  msy  be  considered  as  more  than  a  counter- 
poise to  the  objections  of  Boehart  and  of  JabUnuH.  Tirinus  (Annot. 
In  Sulpit.  Sever,  p.  59.  Ed,  Horn.  L.  Bat.  1654.)  in  addition  to  the 
aothorities  aboTe  cited,  mentions  also  Pisriut  aod  Baroniue :  and  be 
fiurtber  observes,  ^'  Idque  patet,  tum  ex  nomine  Serapis  quod  BoTem 
notat;  torn  ex  nomine  Arsaph,  quo  teste  PIntareho,  Osiris  foeabatnr, 
leri  eommatatlone  ex  Joseph  facta:  tom  ex  Hieroglyphicis,  quibus 
Osiridem  detignabant,  pnta  figura  bovis  sen  yituli,  notis  Lonss  et  Soils 
Uis%nitl :  item  juvenis  imberbis  cum  modio  et  calatho  in  capite.  Qua 
in  Josephum,  cjnsqne  botes  et  spicas,  et  statem,  et  astrologiss  peritlam, 
ad  amossim  quadrant.  Snbscribont  Clemens  Alezandrinns,  Angus- 
tioos,  A  Lapide,  et  Bonfrerins."  See  also  Spencer  de  Leg.  Heb.  Ub.  UL 
pp.  S70,  S7 1 .  Beyer^  Hen.  V  Veghorst,  de  Vero  Dei  Cultu,  pag.  m.  35. 
edit.  Kiimu  1671.  MUhael.  Not.  ad  OqffareU.  CurioiUatet,  edit. 
Haasbmrg^^c.  ifc. 
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CHAP,  antient  world,  and  we  had  not  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  Soros  in  the  principal  PtramiOi 
a  greater  degree  of  difficulty  might  oppose  the 
undertaking.  But,  in  addition  to  the  testimony 
offered  by  this  remarkable  relic,  we  are  enabled, 
by  collateral  evidences  derived  from  other 
countries,  to  establish,  beyond  all  controversy, 
the  truth  of  their  sepulchral  origin.  It  has  been 
already  shewn,  that,  of  themselves,  they  con- 
stitute but  remaining  traces  of  a  custom  com- 
mon to  all  nations  of  antiquity^  An  antient 
Tumulus  for  men  of  princely  rank  seems  very 
generally  to  have  consisted  of  three  parts ;  the 
Soros,  the  Pile,  or  Heap^  and  the  St&lL  Of 
these,  Homer  mentioas  two  at  once ;  as  being 
those  parts  of  a  Tumulus  which  were  externally 
visible^.  As  the  practice  occasionally  varied 
among  different  nations,  only  one  of  these  was 
used  to  denote  an  antient  burying-place.  In 
Asia  Minor,  the  Soros,  of  gigantic  proportion, 
sometimes  stood  alone,  without  the  Pile  and  the 


(1)  '<  Apad  mi^oreSy  nobilea*  aut  sub  montibos,  aat  in  montibiit, 
sepieUebaQtur ;  node  oatum  est,  at  tupra  cadavera  aut  Pyramidas 
fii^reot,  aat  iagentes  collocarentar  coIumnsB."     Servii  Comment*  in 

(2)  Tuji^  re,  Sr^Xp  re.  II.  11.  45C.  See  Greek  Marbles,  p.  S.  Comb. 
1^. 
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Stilfi.      In   ScTTHiA,  and   in  many   Northern   chap. 
eountricB,  the  Pile  only  appearaS     In  Gheecg  v^v^/ 
perhaps,    although    no    instance    is    decidedly 
known,  the  simple  SUU^  without  the  pile,  might 
serve  to  denote  the  grave  of  a  deceased  person^ 
The  PilCf  or  Heap,  was  generally  nothing  more 
than  a  lofty  mound  of  earth.     More  rarely,  it 
was  a  magnificent  pyramid.     A  square  platform 
was  left,  in  some  instaQces,  upon  the  tops  of 
those  pyramids^  as  a  pedestal  for  the  SUU.    This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  upon  the  summit 
of  the  principal  Fyramud  of  Djiza^.     Hence  HermeUo 
originated   the   appellation   of   Hermelio  SUhe 
(because  Hermes  had  the  care  of  the  dead),  and 
all    the    Orecian    Mytholi^y    connected    with 


(5)  See  Ike  accooDt  of  tiie  tepoloiiret  at  T$ime$$u$,  in  iSbB  (bmer 
Section,  Ch.  Tin.  Vol.  III.  Sto.  edition. 

(4)  See  the  Vignette  to  Chap.  xl.  Vol.  I.  8?o.  edition. 

(6)  Koi  ^r^Jk^v  hi^aimp  jtyiTOatfOla  nwpiff,  Clem,  Alex.  Strom. iUf, 
T.  Oxon.  1716.  The  great  Colamn  9.1  Alexandria,  ctiBeA  **  Pampey't 
PUlar/*  maj  poeeibly  be  an  example  of  the  SUU,  etandlng  alone;  m 
will  be  shewn  in  a  sabtequent  Chapter. 

(^  VemeUb  mentioM  Biarke  of  liiii  kfaMl,  which  he  rappoeei  were 
fartBided  fir  a  Coloirae.  "  Ob  lemarqiie  encoie  let  enfeof ores  f|ai  j 
aoiit»  lepqnellee  eervoleal  poar  tenir  fmmt  la  baie  do  Colofee  qui  j 
eetoit  poe^."  Relation  (TJSgypte,  p.  141.  Porif,  1077.  It  wae  in  ail 
probabaily  a  St^ ;  bat  we  did  aot  peroeire  aaj  encfa  tppeanuiee ; 
neither  did  FoeoelkOf  m  he  eonteeee,  p,  49,  vol.  I.  DoeeHpt,  of  the 
Bast,  Land.  1743. 
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CHAP,  them.^  In  America,  pyramids  were  bailt  in 
v^-yi^  this  manner  by  the  antient  inhabitants  of  that 
great  continent.  That  those  pyramids  were  also 
templeSj  is  true ;  because  all  antient  septUckres 
were  objects  of  worship,  and  tombs  were  the 
Mexican  origin  of  temples*.  The  Spaniards,  when  they 
'  first  arrived  in  Mexico^  found  pyramids  as  temfta 
there;  but  they  were  sepulchres.  Oage  de- 
scribes one  of  these*  :  ^*  It  was,"  says  he,  "  a 
square  mount  of  earth  aAd  stone,  fifty  fathoms 
long  every  way,  built  upwards  like  to  a  pyramid 
of  Egypt,  saving  that  the  top  was  not  sharps 
but  plain  and  flat,  and  ten  fathoms  square. 
Upon  the  west  side  were  steps  up  to  the  top." 
By  the  account  Gemelli  gives^  of  the  Mexkan 
Pyramids  at  Teotiguacan  (signifying,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  a  Place  of  Gods,  or  of 
Adoration)^  they  were  erected,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian Pyramids,  for  sepulchres.  The  first  he 
saw   was  a  Pyramid  of  the  Moon,  about  one 


(1)  See  Vol.  III.  of  these  Trarelt,  p.  73.  Octaro  edit.  A  dog  if  often 
represented  upon  the  sepulchral  Stoics,  as  a  ty}>e  of  the  Egyj^tkm 
Mercury.  This  Deity  appears  upon  Egyptian  monuments,  reprewnted 
by  a  human  figure  with  a  do(f$  head. 

(2)  See  Vol.  II.  of  these  Trarels,  p.  75.  Octavo  edit 

(3)  Survey  of  the  Wett  Indies,  Chap.  xiL    Land.  1677. 

(4)  Travels,  lib.  iL  c.  8.  Part  6. 
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hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  "It  was  chap. 
made,"  he  says,  "  of  earth,  in  steps,  like  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt ;"  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  a 
great  stone  idol  of  the  Moon.  The  Pyramid  of 
the  Sun  was  ahout  forty  feet  higher,  and  upon 
the  top  of  it  a  vast  statue  of  the  Sun  :  And  as 
these  pyramids  were  erected  for  devotion,  so 
were  they  for  sepulchres.  The  same  author 
further  informs  us,  that  within  the  Pyramid  of 
the  Moon  were  vaults  where  their  kings  were 
buriedj  for  which  reason  the  road  to  them  is 
called  MiCAOTLi,  that  is  to  say.  The  Way  of  the 
Dead.  Precisely,  too,  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are  surrounded  by  sepul- 
chres of  a  more  diminutive  form,  the  Mexican 
Pyramids  have,  as  GemelliitWs  us,  ^'  about  them, 
several  little  artificial  mounts,  supposed  to  be 
burytng-places  of  lords."  Another  instance  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  more  remarkable  for  the 
similitude  it  bears  to  the  principal  pyramid  of 
Egypt,  was  found  in  the  same  country,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  by  some  hunters.  This  is  the 
great  Pyramid  of  Papantla,  mentioned  by  Hum" 
boldt ;  for,  in  this,  mortar  may  he  discerned  in  the 
interstices  between  the  stones.  It  is  an  edifice  of 
very  high  antiquity,  and  was  always  an  object 
of  veneration  among  the  Mexicans.     Humboldt 
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CBAP.  says^  '*  they  concealed  this  moniiment,  fbr  cen- 
turies, from  the  Spamards  ;^  and  that  it  was 
discovered  accidentally,  in  the  maBner  that 
has  been  mentioned* 

(I)  Trarris  in  Vao  ^Mim,  toL  11.  fi.  ijO. 
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Monastery  of  the  Prop&gaadiBta — Marriage  Pr- 
cessUm — Vigit  to  the  Reis  'Effeodi— First  In- 
telligence concerning  the  Alexandrian  Soros — ■ 
Preparation  for  JDeparture — Arrival  of  the 
Covering  for  the  Caaba  at  Mecca — Escape  of 
four  Ladies — Passage  down  the  Nile — Chemical 
Analgsis  of  the  Water  and  Mud  of  the  River — 
Remains  of  the  Gtg  of  Sais — Antigvities — 
Bronze  Relics  —  Aratriform  Sceptre  of  the 
Priests  and  Kings  of  Egypt  —  Hieroglyphie 
Tablet  —  Enumeration  of  the  Archetypes  — 
Curious  Torso  of  an  antient  Statue — Triple 
Hierogram  with  the  Symbol  of  the  Cross — its 
meaiang  explained — Mahallet  Abouali — Berin- 
bal — Ovens  for  hatching  Chickens — Tombs  at 
Massora 
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Massora  Shibrecki  —  Birds  —  Arrival  at 
Rosetta — Mr.  Hammer  sails  for  England — 
State  of  Rosetta  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


CHAP.   After  our  return  to   Cairo,    we    visited    the 

VI- 

%^0^>r^^  library  of  the  Propaganda  Society,  in  a  monas- 
of^tS^piJ-  ^^''y  belonging  to  the  Missionaries,  and  found  a 
'''^^**'*^'^'' collection  of  books  as  little  worth  notice  as  that 
of  the  Franciscans  at  Jerusalem.  It  consisted 
wholly  of  obscure  writings  on  points  of  faith, 
the  volumes  being  mixed  together  in  a  confused 
manner.  From  their  appearance,  it  was  evi- 
dent they  had  not  been  opened  by  their  present 
possessors.  We  were  shewn  some  drawings 
of  the  Costumi  of  CairOy  which  had  been  made 
by  one  of  the  Monks,  very  ill  done,  but  worth 
seeing,  as  they  contained  a  representation  of 
every  thing  remarkable  in  the  manner  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city.  The  church  belonging 
to  the  convent  is  kept  in  very  neat  order.  Tiie 
Copts  have  a  place  allowed  them  for  baptism, 
near  to  the  altar.  The  Coptic  language  is  now 
preserved  only  in  their  munuscripts.  We  pur- 
•  chased  a  folio  manuscript  copy  of  the  Gospels, 

finely  written,  which  had  the  Arabic  on  one  side, 
and  the  Coptic  on  the  other.  In  the  Coptic 
service  of  the  church,  the  prayers  are  read  in 
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Arabic,  and  the  gospels  in  Coptic.    Browne,  who  ^^^^* 
has  written  the  best  account  of  CairOj  computes  >^\^^ 
the  number  of  its  mosques  at  more  than  three 
hundred,  and  the  total  population  of  the  city  as 
equal  to  three  hundred  thousand  souls^ 

In  our  road    to   the  English  head -quarters,  Marriage 

•^  ,.  ProceMion, 

from  the  convent  of  the  Propagandists,  we  met  a 
marriage  procession.  First  came  a  person  bear- 
ing a  box,  looking  like  the  kind  of  show  which 
is  carried  about  the  streets  of  London,  covered 
with  gilding  and  ornaments.  The  use  of  this 
we  could  not  learn.  Next  followed  two  boys, 
superbly  dressed,  and  mounted  on  very  fine 
horses  richly  caparisoned.  Two  grooms  were 
in  attendance  upon  each  of  these  horses.  Then 
followed  a  great  number  of  men,  on  foot.  After 
these  came  the  bride,  beneath  a  canopy  sup- 
ported by  four  men,  and  preceded  by  a  female 
attendant,  who,  as  she  walked,  continued  to 
fan  her  with  one  of  the  large  semicircular  fans 
of  the  country,  made  of  differently  coloured 
feathers.  The  bride  was  entirely  covered  by 
a  veil  of  scarlet  crape,  spangled  from  head  to 
foot :    she   was  supported   on    each    side  by  a 

(1)  Traoeli  in  Africa,  p-  71.  Lend.  1709.  The  reader,  wishing  for 
•  farUier  statistical  detail,  may  be  referred  to  the  Tolame  pablished  by 
this  faithful,  iotelligent,  and  moat  enterprising  tra? eller. 

VOL.    V.  T 
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CHAP,  female,  veiled,  according  to  the  common  cos- 
^•^i^y^^  tume  of  the  country.  Then  followed  a  band 
of  musicians,  playing  upon  hautboys  and  tam- 
bours. After  the  musicians,  came  a  party  of 
Almehsj  screaming  the  AHeluiUy  as  before  de- 
scribed. The  procession  closed  with  a  con- 
course of  people  of  all  descriptions. 

vititto  On  Monday,  Atyast  the  thirty-first,  we  were 
on  a  visit  to  the  Rds  Effendi,  a  minister  of  the 
Turkish  government,  holding  a  situation  which 
answers  to  the  office  of  our  Secretary  of  State. 
Two  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  Turkish  army 
were  sitting  with  them.  The  garden  beloaging 
to  this  house  was  that  in  which  Kleber  was 
assassinated.  While  we  were  conversing  with 
the  Reisj  a  Tahtar  came  into  the  room,  saying, 
in  the  Turkish  language,  "  Alexandria  is  taken r 
Mr.  Hannmer^  who  was  with  us,  interpreted  what 
the  Tahtar  had  said.  To  our  great  amazement, 
these  Turkish  officers  received  this  important 
intelligence  in  total  silence,  without  the  slightest 
change  of  countenance,  or  even  a  look  towards 
each  other.  Mr.  Hammer  said,  he  believed 
they  did  not  wish  the  people  of  Cairo  to  know 
that  the  English  were  the  captors.  After  a  few 
minutes  thus  passed  in  silence  and  gravity,  they 
began  to  whisper  to  each  other,  and  then  wrote 
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with  a  reed  the  name  of  the  Tahtar  who  brought  chap. 
the  news.  Afterwards,  addressing  us,  the  Meis 
asked  if  we  had  understood  what  the  Tahtar 
had  said.  We  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
**  I  do  not/'  said  he,  **  place  much  faith  in  the 
news :  but  I  will  send  to  the  Ftzier,  and  inquire 
if  he  has  received  any  despatches.''  Having  done 
this,  an  answer  came,  stating  that  Alexandria 
was  not  taken  ;  but  that  an  armistice  had  taken 
place,  and  that  the  French  were  in  treaty  for  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  With  this  welcome 
information  we  took  our  leave,  and  determined 
imtantly  to  hasten  to  the  British  camp,  and  to 
make  Lord  Hutchimon  acquainted  with  some 
particulars  that  had  come  to  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  antiquities  collected  by  the 
French  in  Egypt,  all  of  which  we  knew  to  be 
deposited  in  Alexandria. 

Previous  to  our  departure,  it  was  necessary 
to  collect  as  much  additional  information  as 
possible,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
Rasetta  Tablet^;  as  there  is  no  doubt  but 
every  artifice  would  be   used   to   prevent  our 


(1)  See  the  aceoant  giren  of  the  diicoTtrj  bj  Bouekard,  Vol.  IV.  of 
tbete  Trarelty  Cb.  I.  p.  7.  Note  (9). 

T  8 
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CHAP.  Commander-in-chief  from  becoming  acquainted 
v^v^  with  the  place  of  its  concealment.  A  report 
had  already  been  industriously  circulated,  that 
this  stone  had  been  sent  to  France.  We  there- 
fore  waited  upon  the  only  person  capable  of 
furthering  our  views  in  this  respect,  and  whose 
name  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  conceal'.  This 
person  was  no  other  than  the  intelligent  Carlo 
Mosetti,  whose  inquisitive  mind  and  situation  in 
the  country  had  enabled  him  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
French  army.  In  the  course  of  a  conversatioii 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Rosetta  Stane^ 
which  he  maintained  to  be  still  in  Alexandria^  he 
informed  the  author,  that  something  even  of  a 
more  precious  nature  was  contained  among  the 
pj^ jjjj^,^ JFVenc/i  plunder:  that  they  had  removed,  by 
^^^-  ^^^^^»  ^  ^^^*^  \oTi^  held  in  veneration  among  the 
g^^«  inhabitants  of  Alexandria^  after  every  entreaty 
had  failed  for  that  effect :  and  that  they  enter- 
tained considerable  apprehension  lest  any  intel- 
ligence concerning  it  should  reach  the  English 
army  :  that  Menou^  and  some  other  of  his  officers, 
had  used  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  people 
of  Alexandria  from   divulging  the  place  of  its 


(1)  Sec  «  Tomb  of  Alexander,"  p.  31. 
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concealment,  before  it  could  be  conveyed   be-    chap. 
yond  the  reach  of  our  forces.  v^v^# 

Signer  BosettVs  remote  situation  with  regard 
to  Alexandria  prevented  his  giving  a  more 
explicit  account  of  this  monument,  and  of  the 
place  where  it  originally  stood.  It  was,  he 
said,  of  one  entire  piece  of  stone,  of  an  asto- 
nishing size,  and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour : 
the  French  had  taken  it  from  some  mosque^  where 
it  had  been  long  venerated  by  the  Arabs :  and 
he  ended  by  giving  us  a  letter  addressed  to  one 
of  the  principal  merchants  in  Alexandria^  who, 
upon  our  arrival  in  that  city,  would  communi- 
cate any  other  information  we  might  require 
upon  this  subject. 

The  following  day  was  passed  in  taking  leave  Prepaim- 
of  our  friends,  and  in  preparation  for  our  depar-  Departnn 
ture.     We  had  another  audience  of  the  Vizier^  Cairo. 
who    made  several    inquiries    concerning    the 
Pyramids^  and  very  kindly  asked  if  there  were 
any  thing  else  in  Caiw^  or  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  we  might  wish  to  see.     He  then  added 
a  few  questions  respecting  the  embalmed  birds 
found  at  Saccara ;  requesting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  would  send  him   one  of  these  birds. 
This  very  rare  curiosity  in  a  Turi  surprised  us  ; 
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CHAF.  for,  in  general,  nothing  can  exceed  either  their 
Ji^i^  ignorance  or  their  indifference,  as  to  literary 
intelligence.  We  sent  him  one  of  the  jars  which 
contain  the  Ibisj  unopened ;  and  another  with 
the  lid  removed  and  the  interior  visible,  that  he 
might  examine  its  contents,  if  he  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  other  vessel  as  it  was  found.  When 
we  rose  to  take  leave,  the  attendants  presented 
each  of  us  with  an  embroidered  handkerchief, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  in  the  JEast. 

^e*CoTer-     '^^^^  ^^V  ^^^   tapcstry  destined  for  the  cover- 

cLte  at*  ^°8  ^^  *^^  Caaba  at  Mecca  arrived  from  Can^ 

xbcca.    stantinoplej  by  the   way  of   Syria.    We   were 

desirous  of  seeing  the  entry  into  Cairo  of  the 

cavalcade  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  but  found 

it  to  be   impossible,  from  the  extreme  danger 

attending  it.      Mr.  Hammer ,  although  in  the 

Arabian  dress,   dared  not  to  venture  into  the 

&natical  and  furious  mob  that  had  assembled 

upon  the  outside  of  the  city.     The  people  ran 

from    every   house    and   corner    of    Cairo,  to 

greet  its  coming ;  and  happy  was  the  Moslem 

who  could  get  near  enough  to  kiss  a  part  of 

the  trappings,  or  even  the  tail  of  the  camel  by 

which  it  was  carried.     After  parading  it  through 

the  principal  streets,  it  was  taken  to  the  Citadel, 

to  be  kept  until  the  great  Caravan  of  Pilgrims 
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began  its  march  to  Mecca.  Every  house  in  chap. 
CahrOy  upon  this  occasion,  displayed  the  most  ^^^^^^ 
gaudy  hangings ;  but  the  priocipal  colours  were 
blue,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  yellow.  The  whole 
city  was  one  scene  of  festivity.  In  several 
houses  we  saw  a  figure  made  up  of  wool  or 
cotton,  to  resemble  a  sheep,  but  could  not  learn 
for  what  purpose  it  was  so  placed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  the  second,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  we  set  out  from  CairOi  passing 
along  the  Canal  in  our  djemij  and  having  on 
board  four  ladies,  recommended  to  us  for  pro-  Bse«|M 
tection  by  the  Propaganda  Missionaries.  Mr.  J^JS^f 
Hammer  was  also  on  board,  and  rendered  us 
great  service  in  this  dangerous  undertaking,  by 
being  in  his  Oriental  habit.  We  placed  the 
women  in  our  cabin,  concealed  by  lattice-work 
and  boughs,  Mr.  Hammer  and  the  rest  of  our 
party  standing  before  the  entrance.  The  banks 
of  the  canal  were  covered  by  GaUongies  and 
Turkish  troops,  carousing,  and  discharging  their 
tophaiies.  Had  they  only  suspected  the  pre- 
sence of  females  in  our  boat,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  us  ;  but  the  lives 
of  these  ladies  depended  upon  the  success  of 
the  plan  adopted  for  their  escape ;  many  women 
being  daily  sacrificed  by  the   TuriSf  in  conse- 
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CHAP,  quence  of  having  been  married  to,  Or  having 
been  with  Frenchmen.  In  order  to  avoid  being 
searched,  or  giving  rise  to  suspicion,  we  had 
chosen  the  most  public  time  of  the  day  for 
passing  the  canal.  Our  Arab  boatmen  had 
promised  their  assistance,  and  they  were  very 
faithful.  When  we  entered  the  boat,  we  be- 
lieved, from  their  appearance,  that  our  passen-> 
gers  were  old  women.  They  sat  muffled  up, 
and  completely  concealed  by  coarse  and  thick 
veils,  which  covered  not  only  their  faces  but 
their  persons.  When  we  had  cleared  the 
canal,  and  reached  the  open  channel  of  the 
river,  they  took  off  their  veils,  and  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  they  were  all  young. 
One  of  them  was  very  beautiful ;  she  had  been 
married  about  four  years  before  ;  but  her  husband 
dying  of  the  plague,  during  the  last  summer, 
had  left  her  a  widow.  They  accompanied  us  as 
far  as  Bulac ;  when  meeting  with  two  of  the  Prth 
pagandists  who  had  assisted  their  escape  from 
Cairo^  and  being  unable,  from  the  small  size  of 
our  djermj  to  offer  them  suitable  means  of  con- 
veyance for  their  passage  to  Rosetta^  we  engaged 
the  cabin  of  a  large  barge  preparing  to  descend 
the  Nile^  where,  secluded  from  the  observation 
of  the  other  passengers,  they  might  have  secure 
and  convenient  accommodation. 
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Upon  our  arrival  at  BulaCj  we  met  Lord  chap. 
HutchinsofCs  brother  upon  the  quay,  and  two  ^^v^ 
other  English  officers,  who  had  just  arrived  with 
despatches  for  the  Grand  Vizier^  containing  news 
of  the  capitulation  then  pending  between  our 
Commander-in-chief  and  General  Menau^  for 
the  surrender  of  Alexandria.  As  they  were 
unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country, 
we  sent  our  interpreter  to  hire  a  party  of  Arabs 
to  conduct  them  to  the  English  head-quarters  in 
Cairo. 

At  six  o'clock  p.  M.  we  embarked  again,  and,  Pungt 

®  down  the 

having  lowered  the  sails,  committed  our  djerm  ya*- 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  river.  Its  course  might 
rather  be  described  as  a  torrent  than  as  a  cur- 
rent. Although  a  strong  contrary  wind  pre- 
vailed during  the  whole  of  our  voyage  down  the 
Nilej  we  descended  mth  even  greater  rapidity 
than  we  had  sailed  in  coming  from  Rosetta. 
The  water  in  the  Nilometer  of  Rhouda  had  risen 
nine  feet  during  the  month  of  Atigust:  at  this 
time  it  wanted  only  two  inches  of  elevation  to 
cover  entirely  the  whole  of  the  Corinthian  co- 
lumn on  which  the  height  of  the  inundation  is 
measured,  and  it  was  expected  to  rise  yet  for 
twenty  days.  The  gi*eat  heats  had  evidently 
subsided  ;  although  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's 
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CHAP,    thermometer,  this  day  at  noon,  stood  at  ninety 
degrees. 

As  we  left  BulaCy  we  had  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  in  the  world,  presented  by  the  wide 
surface  of  the  Nile  crowded  with  vessels,  the 
whole  city  of  CairOy  the  busy  throng  of  shipping 
at  the  quay,  the  Citadel  and  heights  of  Mokatam^ 
the  distant  Sdidj  the  Pyramids  of  Djiza  and  of 
Saccdra^  the  Obelisk  of  Heliopolis^  and  the  Tombs 
of  the  Sultans ;  all  these  were  in  view  at  the  same 
time ;  the  greater  objects  being  tinged  with  the 
most  brilliant  effect  of  light  it  is  possible  to 
conceive;  while  the  noise  of  the  waters,  the 
shouts  of  the  boatmen,  and  the  moving  picture 
everywhere  offered  by  the  Nile^  gave  a  cheerful 
contrast  to  the  stillness  of  the  Desert^  and  the 
stedfast  majesty  of  monuments,  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  a  classic  bard  as  ''  looking  tranquil- 
lity." We  continued  our  progress  during  the 
evcDing  and  the  whole  of  the  night.  The  next 
morning,  September  the  third,  we  found  ourselves 
at  Terank^  and  went  on  shore  to  procure  a  little 
milk  for  our  breakfast.  Here  we  filled  two 
large  .earthen  jars  with  Nile  water ;  and  having 
rendered  them  air-tight,  we  luted  them  care- 
fully with  the  mud  of  the  Nile :  then  placing 
them  ill  wpoden  ca^es,  we  filled  all  the  vacant 
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spaces  with  the  same  substance.  The  mud  soon  chap. 
became  dry,  and  very  hard ;  thus  preserving  v^v^ 
the  jars  from  the  danger  of  being  broken  by 
any  shock  which  the  cases  containing  them 
might  sustain  ;  and  also,  by  the  total  exclusion 
of  atmospheric  air,  preventing  any  change  from 
taking  place  in  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
water.  In  this  state  they  were  sent,  one  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge^  and  another  to  Pro- 
fessor Jacquin  at  Vienna.  It  is  not  yet  known 
what  chemical  union  takes  place  in  Nile  water, 
when  the  addition  of  pounded  almonds  causes  it 
to  precipitate  the  substances  it  holds  in  a  state 
<^  imperfect  solution :  this  is  the  common  mode 
adopted  in  Mgypt  for  clarifying  the  water.  The  Chemical 
only  result  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  from  of  the 

YPo/tfr  Anil 

the  most  careful  chemical  analysis  of  the  Nile  jrioiofthe 
water,  proves  it  to  contain  the  carbonates  of  **^" 
Magnesia,  Lime,  and  Iron ;  the  Muriat  of  Soda ; 
and  a  small  portion  of  SiUx  and  Alumine.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  purest  waters  known ;  remark- 
able for  its  easy  digestion  by  the  stomach,  and 
for  its  salutary  qualities  in  all  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied^     The  mud,  or  slime,  left  by  this 


(1)  '^  L'eaa  da  NU  Joidt  d'one  gimade  paiwU :  eette  quality  la  lend 
Uea  pr^efente,  non  eeolemenft  poor  la  preparation  det  alimeDf,  mait 
eaeove  povt  lee  arte  ehjoidqaee  oil  elle  peat  remplacer  Teaa  de  plaie 
dont  ee  paje  eet  pri? 6,  et  I'ean  dietill^e."  La  Dieadi  Sg^jiikmu, 
tout.  I.  p,  968.    Au  Kabre,  An  7. 
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CHAC  water  is  found  to  consist  principally  of  Alumine 
v^*v-^  in  a  state  of  great  purity:  it  contains  nearly 
half  its  weight  of  this  substance;  the  rest  is 
carbonate  of  JLime,  Water,  Carbon^  Iron  oxide, 
SileXf  and  carbonate  of  Magnesia.  The  persons 
concerned  in  agriculture,  in  JEgypt,  regard  it  as 
a  sufficient  manure,  without  any  addition  of 
dung' :  this  they  reserve  for  other  purposes, 
and  principally  for  fuel. 

Remains  of     Having:    received     information,    from    some 

the  City  of  .... 

Saxs.  Bedouin  Arabs  inhabiting  the  Delta,  of  Hums  on 
the  spot  marked  by  lyAnville  as  the  situation 
of  the  antient  City  of  Sais,  we  determined  to 
vist  them.  They  are  near  to  the  village  now 
called  SS'l  Hajar,  or  Si  el  Ilajar* :  this  name, 
literally  translated,  may  signify  ^^  The  antient 
Sa'is.^*  These  Ruins  were  not  observed  by  the 
French  during  their  residence  in  Egypt:  they 
seem    to   have    been    ignorant    even   of   their 


(1)  ^  Agri  ito  ping^e  fiant,  at  ttereoratione  non  egeant."  {Pratfv 
Alpbfiui.)     Voy.  Decade  £ffypt.  torn.  1.  p*  219. 

(2)  Mr.  HamUtony  perhaps  more  Judicioatly,  writee  the  name  oHhk 
place  Sd-el'Haggar,  (See  ^gyptiaea,p.  960.  Land,  1909.)  Ithu 
been  here  written  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  manner  In  which  the 
name  is  pronounced  upon  the  spot.  Bat  the  Arahi  make  one  word 
of  it ;  as  Selhqjar ;  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  call  it  SiVU^. 
Sgmoni  and  Heyman  (vol.  II.  p,  113.  Lond.  17fiO.)  wrote  it  Ai<2 
Hqjer. 
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existence'.  The  first  notice  of  them  by  ^Europeans  chap. 
occurs  in  the  Travels  of  JSgmont  and  Heyman^; 
and  Mr.  Bryant  refers  to  the  account  given  by 
those  Dutchmen^  in  his  observations  upon  the 
locality  of  Zoan^.  The  situation  of  Si^l  Hajar  is 
not  laid  down  in  any  modern  map  ;  but  our  boat- 
men were  acquainted  with  it,  and  they  informed 
us  that  we  should  not  reach  it  before  midnight. 
We  therefore  ordered  them  to  anchor  as  soon 
as  they  came  near  to  the  village,  and  to  remain 
there  until  day -light.  The  velocity  with  which 
we  proceeded  against  a  violent  north-west  wind 
quite  astonished  us.  Our  boat  lay  upon  the 
water  with  her  broadside  to  the  current,  and 
was  generally  held  in  this  position  by  the  crew ; 
but  sometimes  she  was  suffered  to  float  as  the 
stream  carried  her,  turning  about  in  all  possible 
directions. 

The  next  morning,  Friday^  September  the 
fourth,  being  told  by  our  boatmen  that  we 
were  close  in  with  S6*l  Hajar^  we  rose  a  little 


(S)  See  lUmmC*  aecoant  of  the  obterrationt  made  by  the  Preneh  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Bgifpt. 

(4)  Travels  through  Part  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  f^.   Vol.  II.  p.  111. 
Lomd.  1769. 

(5)  See  Obter? ations  relatiog  to  ? arioua  Parts  of  AntSent  History,  by 
Jaecb  Brftmt,  p.  319.    Comb.  1767. 
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before  day-light,  to  take  a  hasty  breakfast,  and 
set  out  for  the  Ruins.  As  soon  as  the  dawn 
appeared,  we  landed  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Maehmanie; 
near  to  the  place  where  a  canal,  passing  across 
the  Delta  J  joins  the  Damietta  with  the  Itosetta 
branch  of  the  Nils.  A  boat  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore  we  came  to  the  village  of  Si'l  Hajocr^ 
and  found  the  Arab  peasants  already  at  their 
work.  They  were  employed  in  sifting  soil  ts 
lay  upon  their  corn  land,  among  evident  remains 
of  antient  buildings.  The  present  village  of 
Si' I  Hajar  seems  to  be  situate  in  the  suburban 
district  of  the  antient  city ;  for  as  we  proceeded 
hence,  in  an  eastern  direction,  we  soon  discerned 
its  vestiges.  Irregular  heaps,  containing  ruined 
foundations  which  had  defied  the  labours  of  the 
peasants,  appeared  between  the  village  sad 
some  more  considerable  remains  farther  to- 
wards the  north-east.  The  earth  was  covered 
with  fragments  of  antient  terra  cotta^  which  the 
labourers  had  cast  out  of  their  sieves.  At  the 
distance  of  about  three  furlongs,  we  came  to  an 
immense  quadrangular  inclosure,  nearly  a  mile 
wide,  formed  by  high  walls  or  rather  mounds  of 
earth,  facing  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
surround  a  spacious  area.     In  the  centre  of  this 
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He  says  it  stood  within  the  sacred  inchsvre,  chap. 
behind  the  temple  of  Minerva ;  mentioning  also  ^.^^^ 
a  ihrin^,  m  which  were  obelisks;  and  near  to 
those  obelisks  a  lake,  flanked  with  stone,  equal 
in  size  to  the  Lake  TrocJiois  at  Delos.  But  the 
fema  of  the  lake,  according  to  him,  was  circular. 
NodMmal  solemnities  were  exhibited  upon  it, 
according  to  a  custom  still  kept  up  at  Grand 
Cairo,  at  tlie  overflowing  of  tlie  Nile.  The  so- 
leniaities  of  Minerva  at  Sai's  were  reckoned  to 
bold  the  third  rank  in  importance  among  all  the 
feitivals  of  Egt/pt*.  It  was  the  metropolis  of 
LouBrEgyp^;  and  its  inhabitants  were  origi- 
nally an  Athenian  colony.  Egmont  and  Hcyjnan 
fiKindhere  a  very  curious  Inscription"  in  honour 
of  HAacua  Aurelius  Antoninus  its  benb- 
FACTDB^  eertaiD  of  whose  titles  arc  given' : 


prinotpal  ■olcmniliL^  vtrt  litld  ut 
of  Btairii,  ill  liuiiuur  of  Itit , 
«ror<lii|iiwil  hI  S'iit  uiiilvr  the 
Plutarch. 

Xupof.    Strabon.  Oteg,  lib. 


u  been  found  hy  tlic 
;  h,  moreoircr,  max- 
foA  M  tlie  wnrk  wlilch 
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CHAP,    by  a  friend  of  our  party,  who  visited  the  JPyra- 
^^'     mids  with  us,  and  who  was  engaged  in  a  voyage 
down  the  Nile  at  the  time  we  were  employed 
among  the  Ruins  of  Sais\     The  water  of  the 
river,   in   consequence  of  the  inundation,  had 
obtained  access  to  this  inclosure,  so  as  to  form 
a  small  lake  around   the  conical  heap  of  rains 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  area.     Pa** 
haps  it  was  thus  admitted  in  antient  times;  ai 
the  vast  rampart  of  the  inclosure,  both  in  iti 
bulk  and  elevation,  render  it  well  calculated  to 
contain  water.     The  description  given  by  Henh 
dolus  of  a  sepulchre'^  at  Sais  is  so  applicable  to 
the  general  appearance  of  this  place,  that  per- 
haps the  evidence  it  a'ffords   may   be  deemed 
almost  conclusive  as  to  the  locality  of  the  city. 


(1)  WiUiam  Hamilton^  Esq.  F.  A.  S.  one  of  hit  Majesty'*  Undeiw 
Secretaries  of  State,  author  of  "  Remarks  on  several  Parts  qf  TVriey," 
of  which  only  Part  the  Firsts  under  the  title  of  .^SffffptiaeOf  has  yet 
appeared.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  other  Jmpoftnt 
avocations  will  not  prevent  the  continuation  of  this  Talnahte  work. 
For  his  account  of  the  situation  of  San,  and  the  present  appeaiasee 
of  its  ruins,  see  JEgyptiaea,p,  382.  Lond,  1809.  A  Map  of  their 
Topography,  and  a  Pbn  of  the  Ruins,  as  they  were  discovered  by  the 
Frenchf  are  iciven  in  Plate  xvii  of  Denon**  large  work.  In  the  snst 
Plate  may  be  seen  also  a  Plan  of  an  Inclosure  and  Ruins  near  BeibeiK 
which  exactly  represents  the  present  appearance  of  the  inclosure  at 
Sais. 

(2)  Herodot.  Euterpe,  c.  170.  Herodotus  says  he  was  not  permitted 
to  name  the  iierson  to  whom  this  sepulcl.re  belonged. 
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He  says  it  stood  within  the  sacred  inclosnre,  chap. 
behind  the  temple  of  Minerva ;  mentioning  also 
a  shrin^^  in  which  were  obelisks;  and  near  to 
those  obelisks  a  laie^  flanked  with  stone,  equal 
in  size  to  the  Lake  TrocJuns  at  Delos.  But  the 
form  of  the  lake,  according  to  him,  was  circular. 
Nocturnal  solemnities  were  exhibited  upon  it, 
according  to  a  custom  still  kept  up  at  Grand 
CairOf  at  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  The  so- 
lemnities of  Minerva  at  Sais  were  reckoned  to 
hold  the  third  rank  in  importance  among  all  the 
Festivals  of  Egypf.  It  was  the  metropolis  of 
lA>wer  Egypt^ ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  origi- 
Dally  an  Athenian  colony.  Egmont  and  Heyman 
found  here  a  very  curious  Inscription®  in  honour 
>f  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  its  bene- 
factor, certain  of  wliose  titles  are  given^ : 


(8)  Ti/tf  vac.     Euieipe.cMQ* 

<4)  Herodot.  ihid,  c,  160.    The  principal  soleiunitici  were  held  at 
Buhaitutf  in  honour  of  Ditma.    Those  of  BiMrU,  in  honour  of  Itif  , 
leld  the  pecond  rank.     Minerva  was  worshipped  at  S'tii  under  the 
lame  of  Neith,  according  to  Plato  and  Plutarch. 

(6)  Kai  Ti  SaVc  fifirpSiroXiQ  ri/c  Kano  x<^P«C*  Strabon.  Qeog,  lib, 
ifli.  p.  1137.  ed,  Oxon, 

(6)  Egmont  and  HeymatCi  Trarels,  vol.  II.  p  112.     Ijmd.  1759. 

(7)  As  this  Inteription  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  found  by  the 
Doderns  at  Sa  ib,  in  any  legible  characters ;  and  is,  moreorer,  mate- 
ially  connected  with  the  Iiistory  of  the  city  ;  and  as  the  work  which 

VOL.    V.  U  contains 
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AYTOKpATOpAKAICAPA 

MAPKONAYPHMONANTXINEINON 

CEBACTONAPMHNiAKONIVlHAiKON 

nAPOIKON|V|£nCTON 

HnOAICTONEYEPrETHN 

They  saw  also  the  colossal  statue  of  a  female, 
with  hieroglyphics,  the  head  of  which  had  been 
broken  off  and  removed  to  Cairo.  Fourteen 
camel-loads  of  treasure  were  said  to  have  been 
found  among  the  Ruins.  Our  inquiry  after 
antiquities  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  unsuc* 
cessful ;  and  we  began  to  despair  of  carrying 
from  Sais  anything  belonging  to  the  antient 
city,  excepting  our  description  of  the  place, 
and  a  slight  sketch  of  the  inclosure,    as  seen 


contains  it  is  now  become  rare ;  the  author  hopes  its  repetition  h€ie 
will  not  be  deemed  soperfluons. — Another  Jnnrt/yf  ton,  of  much  greater 
celebrity,  is  preserved  by  Plutarch  {De  Itid,  et  Orir.  c,  9.),  as  it 
existed  upon  the  pedestal  of  Minerv€^t  statue  at  Sais.  Kirektr  has 
attempted  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  it  was  engraren.  It  waa,  ia 
all  probability,  written  in  the  Sacred  characters ;  but,  if  it  were  a 
Greek  inscription,  it  might,  from  its  antiquity  and  the  number  of  the 
letters,  have  stood  in  the  following  order : 

ErnEiMi  HANTorEr 

ONOZKAIONKAIEZO 
MENONKAITONEMON 

nEnAONOYAEiznne 

NHTOZAnEKAAYi'E  I 
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from    the    river*.     The    French  had    so    often    chap. 

VI. 

stripped  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  the  J^elta,  that,  although  Sais  had 
hitherto  escaped  their  visitation,  the  mere  com- 
ing of  strangers  filled  the  Arabs  with  distrust 
and  alarm.  However,  the  sight  of  a  few  newly- 
coined  paras  presently  subdued  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  we  were  surrounded  by  men,  women, 
and  children,  bringing,  as  at  Saccdraj  a  number 
of  curious  antiquities.  Among  these  were  va- 
rious fragments  of  antient  sculpture,  formed  of 
dark  grey  Granite,  of  Hornblende  Porphyry* ,  and 
of  the  sort  of  Trap  which  Winkelmann^  and 
others^  have  called  green  basaltes.  This  last 
substance  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
hardiest  materials  of  antient  art  :  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  durable,  for  the  works  executed 


(1)  See  the  VignetU  to  tbii  Chapter. 

(2)  This  tubBtaoce  it  the  iVi^r*  e  bianio  of  the  Italian  lapidaries  (See 
Ferber*9  Trau.  in  Italy,  p.  til  7.  Lond,  1777.)  It  coniists  of  white 
opaqac  crystals  of  Feldspar,  which  owe  their  colour  to  decomposition. 
Imbedded  in  Uack  Hornblende.  The  word  Porphyry  may  now  be 
used  to  denote  any  compound  mineral  containing  crystals  of  Feldspar, 
Thus  we  have,  Hornblende  Porphyry,  Pitchttone  Porphyry,  Serpentine 
Porphyry,  &c.  &e. 

(3)  CBa?res  de  Winkelmamt,  torn.  I.  p.  16d.  PariSf  An  3  de  la 
lUpublique. 

(4)  "  Bataltes  Orientalisviridie"  (Ferber,  ubi  supra,  p.  233.)  **  Ex- 
tremely hard,  homogeneous,  and  compact,  without  any  crystalliza- 
Uons." 

U    2 


\ 
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X.     One  of  the  former,  in  the  shape  of  a   chap. 
y,  similar  to  Nos.  12  and  13,  in  the  Plate  ^^^/^^ 
Qting  the  Antiquities  found  at  SaccAray 

larger  size,    deserves   more    particular 

The  substance  of  it  is  porcelain,  re- 

ig  the  sort  of  earthenware  called  Delft ; 

offers,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient  speci- 

the  art  in  the  world.  The  interior  ex- 
i  pale  baked  clay,  and  the  exterior  is 
I  with  a  highly  vitrified  varnish.  The 
part  of  the  figure  has  been  broken  oft' 
le  feet ;  but  all  the  upper  part  is  entire. 
I  long  narrow  beard,  hanging  from  the 
ty  of  tlie  chin  ;  and  below  the  breagt  are 
es  o{  Q,n  hieroglj/phical  inscription.  The 
are  crossed   upon   the  breast ;  sustaining 

either  shoulder  such  perfect  models  of 
ibol  which  Kircher  has  denominated  Hie-  Antriform 

,     ^    .^    .      .  .,  ,  .  Sceptre. 

that  It  18  impossible  we  can  remain  any 
in  doubt  respecting  its  real  signification, 
bject  has  been  before  alluded  to^ ;  but 
ng  may  yet  be  added  for  its  illustration  ; 
fact,  it  is  here  rendered   more  evident 

antient  plough  was  the  archetype  of  an 


(^2)  See  Nos.  3,  4,  of  Plate  annexed. 

(3)  See  A,  B,  of  No.  3. 

(4)  Sec  Chap.  IV.of  this  volume,  p.  164,etiieq. 
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CHAP.  Egyptian  character^  common  in  hieroglyphic 
writing.  Upon  this  figure  the  entire  model  of 
the  instrument  is  complete;  and  even  the 
twisted  cordage,  binding  the  plough-share  to 
the  handle,  is  distinctly  represented^  But,  in 
order  to  remove  all  remaining  doubt  concerning 
this  symbol,  we  perceive  in  the  left  hand  of  the 
figure  a  stouter  cord^,  from  which  is  suspended 
a  harrow  hanging  behind  the  left  shoulder'. 
We  see  clearly,  therefore,  the  kind  of  instru- 
ment mentioned  by  Diodorus\  who  says  the 
priests  and  kings  of  Egypt  bore  a  sceptre  in  the 
form  of  a  plough.  An  instrument  of  this  kind 
was  said  to  be  in  use  among  the  Celtic  tribes^ 
The  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda^  in  the  Hebrides^  use 
it  as  a  sort  of  spadcy  or  hand-plough.  But  in 
the  north  of  Sweden  and  Finland,  a  different  race 
of  men  use  a  plough  of  the  same  form,  upon  a 
larger  scale ;  it  is  there  drawn  by  cattle  ;  and 


(1 )  See  m,  n,  of  No.  3,  in  the  Plate  anDezed.— In  the  beautiful  designs 
by  Boncalli,  of  the  Obbliscus  Campensis,  engraved  by  Antcniniy 
for  Zoega*$  work  **  De  Origine  et  Utu  ObelUcorum,"  published  at 
Bame  in  1797,  the  delineation  of  this  symbol,  as  a  plough,  is  so  distinct, 
that  even  the  rings  attached  to  the  cordage  are  yislble.  See  No.  6qfthe 
Plate,  as  copied  from  that  work, 

(2)  See  X,  x,  of  Nos.  3.  and  4. 

(3)  See  z,  of  No.  4. 

(4)  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  iv. 

(6)  See  p.  156  of  this  Volume. 
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it  18  further  distinguished  by  having  a  double^ 
instead  of  a  single  plough-share.  LinncBus  first 
observed  this  very  antient  model  of  the  plough^ 
during  his  travels  in  his  native  country ;  and  a 
representation  of  the  Finland  plough  has  been 
here  introduced,  as  it  was  copied  from  one  of 
his  drawings^  This  curious  relic  therefore  pre- 
serves a  model  of  one  of  the  most  antient  in- 
struments of  agriculture  known  in  the  world^ ; 
the  primeval  plough  o{£gyptj  and  of  the  Eastern 
world ;  held  in  veneration  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  among  all  nations ;  considered  as  a 
sacred  symbol ;  an  emblem  of  power  and  dig- 
nity ;  a  sceptre  fit  for  kings^  and  even  Gods^  to 


(6)  See  No.  6  of  the  preceding  Plate. 

(7)  Oriris  is  said  to  have  constructed  his  own  plough.  TibulluM 
{lib,  i.  eUff,  7.)  makes  him  the  first  husbandman.  There  were  two 
methods  of  using  the  very  simple  instrument  here  represented ;  one 
being  the  more  antient,  but  the  shape  of  the  plough  remaining  the 
same;  which  was  that  of  an  Alpha,  with  one  side  shorter  than 
the  other.  As  a  hand-plough,  tlie  vertex  was  capped  with  brass  or 
IroOy  which  the  husbandman  forced  into  the  ground  with  his  foot. 

It  was  then  held  in  this  position,  and  in  this  manner  it  is  now  r 
Died  by  the  natives  of  St,  Kilda,  When  used  as  a  draft -plough,  which 
most  have  been  suggested  by  the  improvement  of  a  later  age,  the 
shorter  limb  of  the  Alpha  was  tipped  with  metal,  and  it  was  then  held 
In  this  position,  '^  as  it  is  now  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ottro- 
Bothnia.  The  hand-plough  was  of  course  the  antient  sceptre  ;  not 
only  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  but  as  being  the  only  portable 
instrument. 
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CHAP,  tude  and  grandeur  surpassed  every  thing  before 
seen,  of  such  enormous  size  were  the  stones 
employed  in  the  building  and  in  its  foundation* 
HerodotuSj  enumerating  the  decorations  given  by 
Amasis  to  this  edifice,  mentions  colossal  statues 
of  prodigious  magnitude,  under  the  appellation 
of  Androsphinges^,  A  statue  of  this  kind  was 
discovered  soon  after  we  left  Egypt^.  But  the 
most  surprising  work  at  Sais  was  a  monolithal 
shrine^  brought  from  Upper  Egypt ;  in  the  con- 
veyance of  which,  from  Elephantine^  two  thou- 
sand persons  were  employed,  during  three  years*. 
A  celebrated  colossus,  given  by  Amasis  to  the 
temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis^  had  also  its  dupli- 
cate at  Saisy  of  the  same  size,  and  in  the  same 
attitude*.      Within    the  sacred    inclosure    were 


(1)  ToOrtf  ^i,  KoXoffffovc  fityaXovg  Kal  *AN^P02*INrA2  flrcpi/iif. 
ccac  ^viBtiKt,  "  Quinetlam  ingetites  colossos,  et  immanes  ANDRO- 
BPHIiXQAS,  ibidem  posuit."    Herodot.  Euterpe,  e,  175.     JStL  GaieL 

(2)  See  Hamilton*8  JEgyptiaca,  p.  382.    LoruL  1809. 

(3)  Count  Caylut  wrote  a  dissertation  upon  this  extraordinary  ttroe- 
tnre.     Voy,  M6m,  de  VAeaiUinie,  S^,  torn*  xxxi.    Hut,  p,  23. 

(4)  Herodot.  Euterpe,  c.  175. 

(5)  Ibid.  c.  176.  The  colossal  hand  of  granite,  which  is  now  In  the 
British  Masenm,  was  found  by  the  French  upon  the  site  of  antient 
Memphis^  between  Djita  and  Saecdra,  and  believed  by  them  to  ha»e 
belonged  to  one  of  the  statues  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  being  near 
the  Temple  of  Vulcan. 
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buried  the  sovereigns  of  the  Saitic  dynasty^ ;   chap. 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  ransacking  of  ^^^^ 
such  a  cQBmetery  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
many  curious  antiquities,  and  even  give  proba- 
bility to  the  narrative  related  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Se^l  Hajar  to  Egmont  and  Heymarifj  concern- 
ing the  camel-loads  of  treasure  which  were  found 
upon  the  spot.     Our  next  inquiry  was  directed 
towards  the  mosgue ;  suspecting  that,  in  the  ma- 
terials employed  for  this   building,   something 
more  might  come  to  light.     After  a  slight  hesi- 
tation, they  also  granted  us  permission  to  carry 
on   our  researches    here,   and   admitted    us   to 
view  the  interior  of  the  structure.     The  frag- 
ments of  some  antient  columns  appeared  in  the 
walls;    and  in  the  steps,  before  the  entrance, 
we   noticed   a   large  slab  of   polished    Syenite. 
Having    with   some    difficulty    extricated   and  Hifrogiy- 
turned  the  stone,  we  found  it  to  be  the  base  or  biet. 
pedestal  of  one  of  those  upright  statues  which 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  notion  entertained 
of  the  Androsphinxes  mentioned  by  Herodotus ; 
although  it  does  not  answer  in  its  size  to  the 
proportion    necessary    for  the   colossal    figures 


(6)  Herodot.  ibid.  c.  169.     For  an  account  of  Uiib  dynasty,  see 
Kireher,  (Edip.  JEgypt,  tarn.  i.  c.  10,  p.  07.    Rom.  1652. 

(7)  Seo  Egmont  and  HeymaxCs  Travels,  vols.  II.  p.  1 12.    Land.  1769. 
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CHAP,  alluded  to  by  the  historian.     It  is  now  in  the 

VI.  ^  •' 

Vestibule  of  the  University  Library  at   Cam- 
bridged     One  foot  only  belonging  to  the  statue 
now  remains  upon  this  pedestal.     What  renders 
it   peculiarly    interesting    is,    that   it    exhibits, 
among  the  characters  of  an  hieroglyphic  tablet 
which  is  quite   entire,  a  perfect  representation 
of  the  Ibis.     The  other  signs  are  also  such  accu- 
rate figures  of  visible  objects,  that  almost  all 
their  archetypes  may  be  enumerated  ;  either  by 
comparing  them  with  things  found  among  bar- 
barous nations ;  or  with  natural  phsenomena ;  or 
with  existing  antiquities;  or  by  explaining  the 
ideas  they  are  intended  to  convey,  according  to 
facts  derived  from  the  study  of  antiquities  in 
general.     That  the  Reader  may  therefore  com- 
pare a  few  observations  upon  this  subject  with 
an  engraved  representation  of  these  hieroglyphics, 
they  will   be   given   according  to  a   numerical 
order    corresponding    with    ciphers    upon    the 
Plate. 


(1)  See  "  Greek  BiarbUs/*  No.  IT.  p.  3.     Camb.  1809. 


\i 
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». 
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CHAP. 
VI. 


N.B.    See  the  Plate, 


0.  1.     Xhe   Segment  of  a   Circle,  thus  placed,  is  Enumen- 
believed  by  almost  all  writers  upon  the  subject  o{ Arch£type$. 
Egyptian   Hieroglyphics^   to   signify   the   Sun   in 
the  Lower  Hemisphere.     May  it  not  therefore  de- 
note a  period  of  time?    Sometimes  a  small  Orb 
is  placed  within  it,  as  at  No.  31. 

An  Egyptian  Sistrum,  with  four  Chords^  or  JBars^  as 
described  by  Plutarch  {De  Isid.  et  Osir,  c.  63.\ 
the  sound  of  which  was  believed  to  avert  and 
drive  away  Typhon.  Plutarch  has  given  a  par- 
ticular account  of  this  instrument. 

I 

*'  Quid  nunc  ^gypiia  prosunt 

Sistra  V* 

Two  Battle-axes^  fashioned  like  weapons  brought 
from  the  South  Seas,  with  stone  blades,  fastened 
to  wooden  handles. 

The  Scarabcean  Ball; — among  the  Egyptians,  a  type 
of  t!ie  Sun.     See  Kircher  (Edip.  jSEgypt.  ^c. 

Perhaps  an  antient  Auger,  used  in  boring  stones  for 
lapidary  inscription^^  &c. 

An  Eagle,  as  seen  on  Medals  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  Testudo,  or  two-stringed  Lyre ;  the  (p6pfAiyK  of 
Homer. 

Another  Musical  Instrument. 
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CHAP.    9.  A  sapposed  Type  of  the  Sun  in  the  Upper  Hemi- 
sphere,  as  contrasted  with  No.  1. 

10.  The  Sacred  Inclosure  of  Sais,  and  Cksmetery  of 
their  Kings.     See  Herodotus,  Strabo,  ^c. 

11.  A  cumbent  Sceptre^  or  War  Instruoieat. 

12.  Testudo,  and  Battle-axe. 

13.  The  appearance  of  a  Line,  as  seen  here,  inclosing 
some  of  the  hieroglyphic  characters,  which  are 
thereby  separated  from  the  rest,  may  possibly  be 
nothing  more  than  a  parenthetical  mark.  These 
are  common  on  the  Obelisk  of  Heliopolis.  The 
characters  so  included  represent  the  Scarabtean 
Ball,  as  at  No.  4.  and  two  Vessels  of  Terra  Cotta, 
with  forms  often  observed  among  antient  Vases  of 
Earthen-ware. 

14.  Represents  the  same  instrament  as  at  No.  2.  and 
a  copper^Knife  blade,  like  those  which  are  found 
in  the  Catacombs  of  Saccara,  and  other  Sepulchres 
of  JEgypt. 

15.  Same  as  No.  4. 

16.  A  Fillet^  seen  upon  representations  of  Apis  ;  with 
the  square  /Soros,  or  Chesty  in  which  his  remains 
were  deposited. 

17.  An  Owl. 

18.  Forceps,  as  found  in  Greek  sepulchres;  used  to 
fasten  garments. 

19.  Same  as  No.  1. 

20.  The  Horns  of  Apis.  ("  Et  comes  in  pompd 
Comiger  Apis,  erat")     Such  was  the  symbol  of 
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Power  and  Diyinity  over  all  the  Eastern  world,    chap. 

"  AVD  THE   TEN    HORNS   WHICH   THOU  S  A  WEST  ARE 

TEN  Kings."  Sev.  xvii.  12.  See  also  Psalms 
18^  12,  75,  10.     Dan.  vii.  24  ;  &c.  &c. 

21.  Axes  {or  beheading  Victims.     Instruments  of  the 

same  form  were  used  in  beheading  cattle  during 
the  public  festivals  of  Venice  ;  particularly  during 
the  Carnival. 

22.  Entrances  to  the  Adtta  iEeYPrioRUM.  fSee 
Kircher.  torn,  I.  p.  393.  Itom.  1662.)     "  And  he 

BROUGHT  me  TO  THE  DOOR  OF  THE  COURT:  AND 

when  i  looked  bed  old  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
Then  said  he  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  dig  now 

IN  THE  WALL.  AnD  WHEN  I  HAD  DIGGED  IN 
THE  WALL,  BEHOLD  A  DOOR.  So  I  WENT  IN, 
AND  saw;  and  behold,  every  form  of  CREEP- 
ING THINGS,  AND  ABOMINABLE  BEASTS,  AND  ALL 
THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  ISRAEL,  POUR- 
TRATED  UPON  THE  WALL  ROUND  ABOUT."      JEzekiely 

ch.  viii.  7,  8,  10.  See  also  JEusebiusj  Kb,  ii.  Prcep. 
JEvang.  Justin.  QiuBst.  ad  Orthodoxos ;  ^c. 

23.  Small  Vessels  of  pale  Clay,  exactly  of  this  form, 
baked  only  by  the  Sun's  heat,  are  found  in  digging 
among  the  Antiquities  of  Sais,  and  also  in  the 
Catacombs  of  Saccdra. 

24.  This  strange-looking  figure  can  only  be  coinpre- 

heoded  by  comparing  it  with  other  representations 
of  the  same  thing,  where  the  object  is  more  dis- 
tinctly delineated.     It  is  intended  for  an  angle  of 
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the  elbow,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  and  hand 
extended  horizontally ;  the  hand  containing  a  cup, 
or  small  vase.  It  is  very  perfectly  represented  in 
Zoega's  Plate  of  the  Obeliscus  Campends. 

25.  Two  Battle-axes. 

26.  Same  as  No.  10. 

27.  Same  as  No,  5. 

28.  Vessels  of  Terra-Cotta,  as  found  at  Sais. 

29.  Same  as  No.  4.  The  mark  towards  the  centre  ex- 
hibits only  a  convexity  found  in  almost  all  hiero- 
glyphicSj  rising  from  their  inferior  surface. 

30.  Is  an  Astronomical  Sign ;  and  it  proves  that  the 
antient  symbol  of  Byzantium  was  derived  from 
Egypt.  Upon  the  Byzantine  medals,  the  Star 
appears  above  the  Crescent,  which  is  here  given  in 
an  inverted  position.  It  is  still  seen  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Grand  Signior's  palace  at  Constantly 
nople;  near  the  gilded  iron  gate  in  the  Grardens 
of  the  Seraglio,  by  which  the  Sultan  enters  from 
his  winter  apartments.  The  Turks  display  it 
upon  their  banners.  The  very  antient  tradition 
preserved  in  Athenceus,  of  *  the  Sun^s  sailing  over 
the  Ocean  every  night  in  a  Cup/  may  possibly 
refer  to  this  part  of  the  Egyptian  Mythology. 
{See  A  then.  p.  469.  Also  Bentley  upon  Phalaris, 
p.  81.)  It  seems  to  correspond  with  representa- 
tions seen  upon  heads  of  Isis,  and  also  of  Ceres^ 
where  an  entire  Orb  is  placed  within  a  Crescent. 
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31.  Same  as  No.  ].  distinguished  only  by  containing  chap. 
an  Orby  or  Scarabtsan  Ball.  ^  Vl 

32.  Similar  to  No.  30. 

33.  Same  as  No.  31. 

34.  Triglyphy  as  seen  in  Doric  Architecture.  This 
figure  occurs  as  a  written  character  in  the  antient 
vernacular  language  of  Egypt, 

36.  &36.  Same  as  iVb.  31. 

37.  Same  as  No.  29. 

38.  Same  as  No.  1. 

39.  The  Serpent,  as  described  hy  Herodotus ;  held  sacred 
in  antient  Egypt^  and  still  venerated  by  its  modern 
inhabitants.  Ceres  was  represented  among  the 
Greeks  in  a  Car  drawn  by  Serpents:  and  our 
Saviour  used  the  expression^  <^  Be  ye  wise  as  ser^ 
pents,  and  harmless  as  doves.  ^ 

40.  Same  as  No.  9. 

41.  Perhaps  a  Dyke,  or  Canal. 

42.  An  Owl. 
43*  Same  as  No.  10. 

44.  Same  as  No.  7. 

45.  Same  as  Ao.  28. 

46.  Same  as  No.  29. 

47.  Head  of  an  Ostrich,  and  of  an  Ox  or  Heifer. 

48.  A  well-known  sign^  usc-d    by    the  Antients,  upon 

their  medaU,  gems,  va-frs.  Sec.  to  denote    Water. 
The  representations  of  ^JO  ciossing  the  Sea*  have 
frequently  no  other  sign  to  <*i;4nify  water  than  this 
type  beneath  the  figure  of  liie  Heifer. 
VOL.    V.  X 
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CHAP.  49.  The  Coluber  Cerastes^  or  Horned  Viper,  a  native  of 

VI 

Egypt.      See  Hasselquisty  p.  221.     Lond.  1766. 

Linn,  Sj/st.  Nat.  p.  217. 
50.  Same  as  No.  20. 
61.  A  Lachrymatory f  between  two  Strigils, 

52.  Perhaps  the  Bow-string  ;  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment used  in  the  East. 

53.  An  Egyptian  Altar. 

54.  Same  as  No.  24. 

55.  A  perfect  representation  of  the  Ibis.  That  which 
Dr.  Shaw  has  given^  as  found  upon  a  Sardonyx^  is 
far  from  being  so  faithful  a  portrait  of  this  animal. 
See  Shaw's  Travels^  Plate  facing  p.  409.  Lond. 
1757. 

56.  Same  as  No.  23. 

57.  k  58.  Unknown. 

59.  Same  as  No.  1. 

60.  Same  as  No.  5. 

61.  Unknown. 

62.  Same  as  No.  1 . 

63.  A  Dove. 

64.  Same  as  No.  1. 

65.  Same  as  No.  28. 

66.  Same  as  No.  29. 

67.  Same  as  No.  40,  accompanied  by  the  Thyrsus 
Scyllocyprius.  See  Kircher,  (Edip,  JEgypt.  torn.  I. 
p.  277.     Bom.  1652. 

68.  Unknown. 

69.  An  Obelisk. 

70.  Same  as  No.  3. 
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71.  Here  the  type  of  the  Sun  in  the  Upper  Hemisphere  chap. 
18  introduced  between  the  figures  of  a  Bird  and  one 
of  those  Crosses,  but  without  a  handle,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Rujffinus,  and  by  Socrates  Scholasticusj 
lib,  V.  c.  17. 

72.  Same  as  No.  2*2. 

73.  Unknown. 

74.  Same  as  No.  9. 

75.  Same  as  No.  69. 

76.  Three  Axes. 

77.  Same  as  No.  1. 

78.  The  same  Bird  appears  at  No.  71.     Unknown. 

79.  Shews   the   only   instance    which   occurs,   in    this 

Hieroglyphic  Tablet,  of  the  mode  liy  which  the 
Priests  compounded  several  tirchetypes  into  one 
symbol.  The  Fillet,  as  at  No.  16,  is  thrown  over 
a  sign  of  the  Sun  in  the  Upper  Hemisphere^,  as  at 
No.  9  ;  and  these  form  a  pedestal,  su))porting  a 
Dove,  as  at  No.  63  ;  and  the  Blade  of  a  Knife^ 
somewhat  similar  to  that  setMi  at  \o.  14. 

80.  Seems  also  a  part  of  the  conipour.d  {ij:ii]v  in  No. 

79  ;  being  in  the  same  line  with  th'-  <  xtrc-niiiits  of 
the  Fillet. 

81.  Unknown. 

82.  Same  as  No.  9. 

83.  Same  as  No.  69. 

(1)  By  Ibe  sign  of  the  Sun  in  the  Upper  llemitpherc,  the  Egypllans 
denoted  Ammon  ;  by  that  of  thv  Sun  in  thu  L-ncer  /Icmhphere, Hvcortl* 
ing  to  Jablontki fS BR AF18  was  typified.  Sco  JuhhtnfkVf  beautiful  iiluft- 
trmtion  of  these  signs.  Pantheon  JEgypt,  torn,  I.  p  'llW.     Franco/,  ITriO. 

X  2 
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CHAP. 
VI. 


The  reader  will  perhaps  deem  these  observa- 
tions of  little  importance ;  yet  surely  the  first 
step  towards  any  chance  of  discovering  a  key 
to  the  Hieroglyphic  characters  will  be  that  which 
enables  us  to  determine  the  archetypes  whence 
the  letters  were  severally  derived  :  for  although 
these  may  appear  somewhat  plainly  delineated 
upon  this  very  ancient  Tablet,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  universally.  As  soon  as  the  full  out- 
line was  modified,  and  approached  nearer  to 
signs  used  as  letters,  the  original  forms  were  so 
alteied  that  they  almost  disappeared.  Thus 
we  find  examples,  in  the  manuscripts  taken 
from  mummies,  of  a  mode  of  writing,  where  the 
representation  of  an  animal,  or  of  any  other 
visible  object,  only  now  and  then  appears, 
mingled  with  the  letters,  and  very  imperfectly 
traced*.  Nor  was  this  the  only  change  that 
took  place.  The  inscription  upon  this  Tablet, 
as  it  is  evident,  was  intended  to  be  read  verti- 
cally, or  from  top  to  bottom,  according  to  the 
form  now  observed  in  the  vulgar  writing  of  the 
Calmucks\  and  some  other  Oriental  nations :  but 


(1)  See  Hamilton's  JEgt/ptiaea,  p,  407,  &c.    Lond,  1809. 

(2)  The  wacred  toriting  of  the  Calmuchs^is  read  from  left  to  right, 
like  our  own.     See  Vol.  I.  of  these  Trarels,  |).  430.    Octavo  JSdii. 
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in  process  of  time,  the  horizontal  manner  of  chap. 
tracing  the  signs  was  introduced,  as  we  see  by  v^v-^ 
the  inscriptions  upon  the  tablet  found  at  Saccdra^ ; 
and  the  characters  were  then  read  from  left  to 
right,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  position  of  the 
figures  introduced  among  the  hieroglyphics  upon 
that  stone. 

When  we  had  agreed  with  the  Arabs  for  the 
purchase  of  this  Tablet,  and  for  its  safe  con- 
veyance on  board  the  djernij  we  prepared  to 
examine  the  interior  of  the  Mosque.     Here  we  Curioufi 

1  -111  Tortoufun 

found,  among  other  materials  loosely  put  to-  antieot 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  stone 
table,  the  finest  piece  of  Egyptian  sculpture  we 
had  yet  seen.  This  was  the  Torso  of  a  statue 
of  the  kind  of  trap  mentioned  before,  or  greeii 
Oriental  basalt.  So  perfect  is  its  preservation, 
that  the  polish  upon  its  surface  equals  that  of 
glass.  A  zone,  covered  wtth  hieroylt/phicSi 
fastens  the  apron  round  its  waist;  and  this 
apron  is  believed  to  represent  the  leaf  oF  some 
Egyptian  plant.  But  that  which  particularly 
distinguishes  this  Torso,  i^  the  curious  exhibition 
it  offers  of  the  process  used  by  the  antient 
sculptors  of  Egypt   in  graving  tlie  hieroglyphic 


(3)  Sic  1).  »J3!),  and  \\\v  Plate. 
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CHAP,  symbols  ;  a  part  only  of  the  graved  work  being 
>^s^  completed,  and  the  rest  of  the  figures  sketched, 
as  delineations  upon  the  stone,  with  great 
ingenuity  and  accuracy,  preparatory  to  their 
incision.  Another  remarkable  circumstance, 
but  generally  characterizing  the  best  kierogly- 
phical  sculpture,  may  be  distinctly  observed 
upon  this  Torso.  Although  the  engraved  cha- 
racters be  all  of  them  mtagliated^  and  may  be 
considered  as  intaglios^  yet  a  bold  convexity  is 
perceivable  within  each  figure,  rising  in  relief 
from  the  inferior  surface,  like  the  workmanship 
of  a  CamioK  There  is  a  third  point  of  view  in 
which  this  curious  fragment  of  the  finest  sculp- 
ture of  Egypt  is  also  entitled  to  more  particular 
regard,  not  only  in  the  University  where  it  is 
now  placed,  but  from  literary  men  in  general,  and 
among  all  those  who  are  interested  in  JEcclesias- 
Triple  /icfl/ history.  The  very  first  hierog lyp hical  chR- 
wuTthe"*  racter  engraven  upon  the  back  of  this  statue,  is 
thcCKoss.  the  Crux  ansata  ;  the  identical  type  mentioned 


(1)  Johnum  writes  this  word  Camaieu,  from  Chamaehuia  ;  bot  it  ii 
now  become  sufficiently  naturalized,  under  its  present  form,  to  admit 
of  its  being  written  according  to  the  common  mode  of  pronomiclng 
the  word.  NicoU,  in  his  '^  Lapidary  y*  chap.  xxt.  p.  131,  (primtedat 
Cambridge  in  1652,)  wrote  it  both  Chamehuia,  and  Cameut.  The 
Editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedui,  vol.  V.  Part  I.  Edin.  1819, 
haTe  adopted  the  word  CanUo. 
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by  the  early  writers  of  the  Church,  as  having  chap. 
caused  such  a  stir  among  Christians  and  Pagans^  v^/^ 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Heathen  temples  in 
Alexandria.^  From  the  time  of  Ruffinus^  of 
Socrates,  and  of  Sozomen,  this  type  has  occa- 
sionally exercised  the  ingenuity  and  the  eru- 
dition of  the  most  learned  scholars.^  It  is  seen 
suspended  from  a  hook,  which    is  fastened  by 


(2)  Sec  Chap.  IV.  p.  I5U,  of  this  volume. 

(3)  Jambliehtu,  in  an  earlier  period,  had  endeavoured  to  explain  it. 
Among  the  moderns,  Kircher,  Jahlorukiy  our  countryman  Dr,  Shaw^ 
De  Pauw,  and  otlicre,  have  all  written  upon  this  subject.  It  it  the 
Jcirel  of  the  Royal  Arch  among  Freemaaous,  and  is  expressed  by  a 
sign  consisting  of  three  Taus  joined  by  their  feet  nt  right  angles ; 
thus  completing  the  monogram  of  Thotk,  or  Taaut,  the  syinbulic  and 
mystic  name  of  hidden  loiadom^  and  of  the  Supreme  Bcinsr,  among  tlie 
uniient  Effyplutns :  the  0E02  of  the  Greeks,  ''Numcn  illud/*  says 
Jahlon$1d,  (Parith,  ^gypt,  torn.  III.  p.  170.  Franco/.  1752.)  **  erat  ipse 
^'Phthas,  Vulcaniis  i£g3'ptiorum,  Spiritu4  infinitus.  rbhum  omnium 
"creator  et  conservator, ipsorumque  Dcorum  puterac  princep«." 
It  is  amusing  to  trace  the  various  mod iflcations  by  \%hicli  this  type  of 
hidden  wiidom  is  ezpre«sed.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  hieroglyphic 
writings  as  the  sun  in  the  lower  hemisphere.  At  other  times  it  was 
written  Q,  and  hence  we  see  clearly  what  is  meant  by  an  anticnt  patera 
with  a  knob  in  the  bottom  of  it.     Upon  Greelc  meduls  we  find  one  of  its 

monograms  written    r|.     However,  as  all  the  sacred  masteries  seem 

to  owe  their  origin  to  those  sources  whcr.ce  the  human  race  derived  the 
means  of  subsistence,  the  following  remarks  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher 
may,  with  reference  to  an  instrument  in  agriculture,  simply  explain  all 
that  was  intended  by  the  earliest  representations  of  this  s}  ml>ul.  *'  As 
to  the  Crtix  ansata  (»ays  he)  which  hutli  so  much  puzzled  the  learnoil 
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CHAP,  its  Other  extremity  to  a  globe  or  hallj  evidently 
intended  for  the  Sun\  Admitting,  therefore,  the 
explanation  of  the  Crtix  ansata,  as  given  to  us, 
upon  the  testimony  of  converted  Heathens,  by 
Ruffinus  and  by  Socrates  Scholastiaul^^  and  sup- 
posing the  meaning  of  these  figures  to  be 
symbolical  in  this  instance  rather  than  literal^  we 
may  explain  the  signification  of  this  triple  hiero- 
glyphic without  further  conjecture;  for  it  plainly 
indicates   that  Life  to  come  proceeds   from, 

AND      depends      upon,      THE     GiVER     OF     LiGHT. 

The  Christians^  says  SocrateSy^  perceiving  that 
this  great  truth  was  couched  under  hieroglyphical 
signs,  and  that  the  same  signs  did  also  pro- 
gnosticate the  downfall  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis 
whenever  its  meaning  became  known,  exulted 
in  the  discovery,  and  made  it  the  ground  upon 
which  many  of  the  Heathens  were  converted. 
After  the  same  manner,  continues  the  historian\ 
did  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  convert  many  of  the 


world,  &c.  it  is  no  more  Uian  a  setting-stick  for  planting  roots  and 
larger  seeds."    See  Oriffin  of  Hieroglyphics,  p.  121.    Land,  1753. 

(1)  See  No.  7,  of  the  last  Plate. 

(2)  See  Chap.  IV.  p.  152,  of  this  volume. 

(3)  Socrates  Scholastlcas,  lib.  v.  c.  17.  p.  276.    Paris,  1668. 

(4)  Ibid. 
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Athenians  to  the  feith,  by  using  for  this  purpose    chap. 
a  Heathen  altar,  which  he  found  with  an  inscrip- 
tion "  To  THE  UNKNOWN  GoD.** 


Having  also  purchased  this  Torso^  and  con- 
veyed it  on  board  the  vessel,  as  the  day  was 
now  far  advanced,  we  prepared  for  our  de- 
parture from  Sais  ;  much  gratified  by  a  view 
of  the  place,  and  by  the  acquisitions  we  had 
made  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The 
Arabs  expressed  equal  satisfaction ;  for  the 
whole  village  assembled  to  accompany  us  as 
far  as  the  river ;  the  women  dancing,  singing, 
and  clapping  their  hands^  and  the  men  playing 
upon  reed  pipes,  called  here  Zumana^.  Many 
of  these  women  wore  large  bracelets  of  ivory  ; 
and  exhibited  the  same  indecent  gestures 
which  we  had  noticed  among  the  dancing-girls 
in  our  visit  to  Saccdra.  They  remained  dancing 
upon  the  shore  until  we  lost  sight  both  of  them 
and  of  S^l  Hajar.  The  Nile  was  truly  bois- 
terous, and  the  rapidity  of  our  descent  rendered 
our  loss  of  time  of  less  consequence:  it  was 
like  a  passage  of  the  rapids  in  some  of  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia ;  and,  towards 


(5)  It  is  the  samo  instrument  which  we  noticed  at  Saccara,  under 
the  name  Zabnna 
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evening,  the  turbulence  of  the  waves  induced 
/  our  boatmen  to  anchor,  for  a  short  time,  at  the 
Abouaii.  village  of  Mahallet  Abouali.  The  wind  was  less 
violent  after  sun-set ;  and  we  passed  Rachmame 
during  the  night,  regretting  that  we  could  not 
see  the  great  Canal  which  supplied  Alexandria 
with  water  from  the  river. 

BeHnbai.  Before  day-light  in  the  morning,  September 
the  fifth,  we  went  to  the  village  of  Bermbal^  to 
see  the  manner  of  hatching  poultry,  by  placing 
their  eggs  in  ovens,  so  frequently  mentioned  by 
authors,  and  so  well  described  by  one  of  our 
oldest  travellers,  George  Sandys^.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  whole  contrivance,  and  the 
trade  connected  with  it,  are  accompanied  by 
such  extraordinarv  circumstances,  that  it  re- 
quired  all  the  evidence  of  one's  senses  to  give 
Ovftnsfor  them  credibility.  We  were  conducted  to  one 
cwckeiw.  ^^  ^'^^  principal  buildings  constructed  for  this 
purpose;  and  entered  by  a  narrow  passage,  on 
each  side  of  which  were  two  rows  of  chambers, 
in  two  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  with  cylin- 
drical holes,  as  passages,  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  tier.     The  floor  of  the  upper  tier  is  grated 


(I)  See  <<  Relution  of  a  Journey  Itgun  A.D.  1610,"  p.  125.    Zone/. 
1637. 
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and  covered  with  mats,  on  which  is  laid  camel's  chap. 
dung;  somewhat  resembling  the  manner  of 
placing  hops,  for  drjnng,  in  English  Oast- 
houses.  We  counted  twenty  chambers,  and  in 
each  chamber  had  been  placed  three  thousand 
eggs ;  so  that  the  aggregate  of  the  eggs  then 
hatching  amounted  to  the  astonishing  number 
of  sixty  thousand.  Of  tliese,  above  half  are 
destroyed  in  the  process.  Tlie  time  of  hatching 
continues  from  autumn  until  spring.  At  first, 
all  the  eggs  are  put  in  the  lower  tier.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  business  consists,  of 
course,  in  a  precise  attention  to  the  requisite 
temperature :  this  we  would  wiUingly  have 
ascertained  by  the  thermometer,  but  could  not 
adjust  it  to  the  nice  test  adopted  by  the  Arab 
superintendent  of  the  ovens.  His  manner  of 
ascertaining  it  is  very  curious.  Having  closed 
one  of  his  eyes,  he  applies  an  egg  to  the  outside 
of  his  eyelid ;  and  if  the  heat  be  not  great 
enough  to  cause  any  uneasy  sensation,  all  is 
safe ;  but  if  he  cannot  bear  the  heat  of  the  egg 
thus  applied  to  his  eye,  the  temperature  of  the 
ovens  must  be  quickly  diminished,  or  the  whole 
batch  will  be  destroyed^.     During  the  first  eight 


(3)  We  may  therefore  suppose  the  temperatare  about  equal  to  blood- 
heat,  or  100°  of  Fahrenheit. 
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^^f P-  days  of  hatchiDg,  the  eggs  are  kept  carefully 
turned.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  culling 
begins.  Every  egg  is  then  examined,  being  held 
between  a  lamp  and  the  eye;  and  thus  the 
good  are  distinguished  from  the  bad,  which  are 
cast  away.  Two  days  after  this  culling,  the 
fire  is  extinguished ;  then  half  the  eggs  upon 
the  lower  are  conveyed  to  the  upper  tier, 
through  the  cylindrical  passages  in  the  floor; 
and  the  ovens  are  closed.  In  about  ten  days 
more,  and  sometimes  twelve,  the  dhickens  are 
hatched.  At  this  time  a  very  singular  cere- 
mony ensues.  An  Arab  enters  the  oven,  stoop- 
ing and  treading  upon  stones  placed  so  that  he 
may  walk  among  the  eggs  without  injuring 
them,  and  begins  clucking  like  a  hen  ;  continu- 
ing this  curious  mimicry  until  the  whole  are 
disclosed.  We  heard  this  noise,  and  were 
equally  surprised  and  amused  by  the  singular 
adroitness  of  the  imitation.  The  chickens  thus 
hatched  are  then  sold  to  persons  employed  in 
rearing  them.  Many  are  strangely  deformed ; 
and  great  numbers  die,  not  only  in  rearing,  but 
even  during  the  sale  ;  for,  to  add  to  the  extra- 
ordinary nature  of  the  whole  undertaking,  the 
proprietors  of  these  ovens  do  not  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  counting  the  live  chickens, 
in  order  to  sell  tlicni  by  number,  but  dispose  of 
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them,  as  we  should  say,  by  the  gallon  ;  heaping  chap. 
them  into  a  measure  containing  a  certain  quan-  n^^v^ 
tity,  for  which  they  ask  the  low  price  of  a  para^ 
rather  more  than  a  farthing  of  our  money.  Four 
soldiers  were  at  this  time  stationed  at  Berinhal^ 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  being  pillaged 
by  our  allies,  the  Turks, 

Near  to  this  villagre  we  noticed  the  superb  To™*»»* 
tomb  of  some   Santotij  or  Sheik^  standing  upon  shibrteki. 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.    The  form  of  the  dome, 
so  prevalent  in  these  buildings,  seems  to  have 
been  originally  borrowed  from  the  shape  either 
of  a  pumpkin  or  of  a  melon  ;  the  external  fluted 
surface,  and  almost  the  entire  form  of  the  fruit, 
being  modelled  by  the  architect.     The  custom 
also  of  surrounding  a  principal  tomb  with  hum- 
bler sepulchres,  as  it  existed  in  ages  when  the 
Pyramids  were  erected,  seems,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  this  ccemetery,  to  have  been  common  in  . 
the  country.     The  place  is  called  Massora  Shi- 
brecki.     Other  travellers  have  observed,  not  only 
in  Egypty  but  also  in  Syria^  and  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus^  a  form  of  sepul- 
chre precisely   corresponding,   though   upon    a 
smaller  seale,  with  the  graduated  structure  of 
the  Pyramids  ;  being  all  of  them  pyramidal^  with 
decreasing  ranges,  oi  four  or  more  steps,  like 
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CHAP,  the  principal  Pyramids  of  Saccara\  It  is  proper 
to  mention  this,  because  it  tends  to  confirm 
what  was  before  said  of  the  sepulchral  origin  of 
the  Pyramids ;  and  also  because  this  peculiarity 
is  not  observable  in  the  coemetery  at  M^assora 
Shibreckit  which  might  be  supposed  to  exhibit 
the  usual  form  of  Oriental  tombs.  The  shape 
here  of  the  smaller  sepulchres  is  rather  cylindrical 
than  pyramidal. 

A  little  below  BerinbaU  there  is  a  canal  which 
extends  to  the  Lake  Berelos^.  At  the  mouth  of 
it  we  saw  some  birds  of  exquisite  beauty,  to 
which  the  Arabs  give  the  name  of  SicsacA  ;  hot 

(1)  Colonel  Squire  mentions  this  circumstance  twice  in  his  Jonmal; 
once  in  describing  the  Ccemetcries  of  Damascua,  and  a  second  time  in 
his  account  of  the   Pyramids  of  Saccdra.    Speaking  of  the  latter,  he 
says,  '*  To  this  day  the  inhabitants  cover  the  spot  where  the  body  is 
interred  with  a  sort  of  monument,  which  is  evidently  taken  from  the 
form  of  a  pyramid-     The  large  ;>yramMf  at  Saccdra  is  formed  in  four 
stages,  and  is  flat  at  the  top.     Indeed,  all  tlie  Pyra?Mu2f,  although,  a« 
it  is  reported,  they  may  have  been  ca!>cd  with  a  smooth  stone  surfacei 
arc  built  with  steps,  and  many  of  tlicm  arc  flat  on  the  summit.    At 
present,  the  common  tombs  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  E^pt  and  Syria  are 
built  in  this  form.     In  the  towns, the  work  is  masonry;  in  the  Tii- 
^  lages,  they  are  constructed    of  mud ;    but   they  retain,  in  either  in- 
stance, a  resemblance  to  the  Pyramids  in  their  forms.    This,  joined 
to  other  circumstances,   seems    to   aflurd    a  strong   proof   tliat    the 
Pyramids  were   originally    intended   an   receptacles    for    the    dead.* 
Squire's  MS,  Journal. 

(2)  See  the  Map  facing  p.  290,  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  4 to.  edition  of 
tliese  Travels. 
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could  learn  nothing  further  of  their  history,  chap. 
Also  a  species  of  Ardea^  entirely  of  a  white  v^v^ 
colour,  by  some  mistaken  for  the  Ibis ;  but  the 
bill  is  differently  shaped,  and  the  Ibis  has  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  some  black  feathers  near 
the  tail.  Hasselqiast  described  the  Ibis  as  a  spe- 
cies o{  Ardea,  of  the  size  of  a  ^aven^  He  says 
that  it  eats  and  destroys  8erpents^  small  frogs, 
and  insects ;  that  it  is  very  common  in  Egypt^  and 
almost  peculiar  to  that  country.  We  saw  only 
the  Egyptian  Plover,  or  Tringa  ^gyptiaca  of  the 
same  author.  The  rest  of  our  voyage  to  Ho-  ArriTai  at 
setta  was  so  expeditious,  that  we  arrived  there 
by  eight  o'clock  in  the  same  morning ;  and  re- 
paired to  our  former  residence  upon  the  quay. 
As  soon  as  we  landed,  Mr.  Hammer  heard  that 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  upon  the  point  of  sailing 
for  England;  and  being  unable  to  resist  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  of  visiting  a  country  he 
so  much  wished  to  see,  he  gave  up  the  plan  he 
had  formed  for  an  expedition  to  the  Oases,  and 
set  out  immediately  for  the  British  fleet.  While 
he  was  employed  in  procuring  camels  for  him- 
self and  his  servant,  we  wrote  a  few  letters  of 


(3)  Has8elquisV$  TraYcls,  p.  108.     Land.  176G. 

(4)  See  Savigny't  obsenration  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  Ibi$,  denying 
thia  property. 
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CHAP,  introduction  for  him  to  8ome  of  our  correspond- 
ents  in  the  University  of  Cambridge^  and  in 
other  parts  of  England ;  and  with  great  regret 
took  leave  of  our  valuable  friend. 


We  found  an  evident  difference  of  climate 
between  this  place  and  Grand  Cairo.  The  dates 
were  not  yet  ripe  ;  and  the  mercury  in  Fahren- 
heifs  thermometer,  when  we  made  our  usual 
observation  at  noon,  had  fallen  five  degrees 
lower  than  it  stood  at  Grand  Cairo  only  four 
days  before  ;  being  at  eighty-nine  upon  September 
the  first ;  and  this  day,  September  the  fifth,  at 
eighty-four.  The  number  of  English  women  that 
had  assembled  at  Rosetta  from  the  different 
ships  in  the  fleet,  and  were  walking  daily  upoD 
the  strand,  offered  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
appearance  exhibited  by  the  Arab  females,  in 
their  passage  to  and  from  the  Nile  for  water, 
and  in  the  markets  of  the  town.  To  these  were 
also  occasionally  added  the  women  of  the  Indian 
army,  now  encamped  near  to  Rosetta^  wearing 
large  rings  in  their  noses,  and  silver  cinctures 
about  their  ankles  and  wrists;  their  faces,  at 
the  same  time,  being  frightfully  disfigured  by 
red  streaks,  traced  above  the  eyebrows.  Each 
party  of  these  females  doubtless  regarded  the 
other  two  as  so   many  savages ;  and   who  shall 
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say  which  was  the  most  refined?  The  town  chap. 
had  undergone  other  alterations,  and  was  much 
improved  as  a  place  of  residence  since  we  left 
it  in  die  beginning  of  August.  An  Italian  had 
opened  a  cofiee-house,  which  was  the  resort  of 
the  officers  both  of  the  army  and  navy.  A  pro- 
spect of  tranquiUity  had  brought  back  many 
families,  who  had  before  deserted  it :  and  Arabs 
were  seen  in  greater  number  in  the  streets,  sell- 
ing sugar-canes,  fruit,  and  other  vegetables ; 
and  employed  in  making  chairs,  tables  and  bed- 
steads, from  the  branches  of  the  date  trees\ 
We  had  no  time  to  spare  for  any  further  in- 
quiry into  the  history  of  the  place,  or  the  anti- 
quities it  might  conceal^ ;  yet,  in  spite  of  every 


(1)  BoMfla  was  again  become  an  emporiam  for  the  sorprising  har- 
▼ett  of  Upp€r  at  well  at  of  Low€r  EgypL  Mr.  WiUf,  acting  at  Com- 
mfitary  for  oor  fleet,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  many  acta  of 
cif ility,  at  thit  time  received  an  order  for  com,  to  the  amount  of 
aeYcnteen  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  gentleman  informed  os, 
and  said  he  was  conTinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  Upper 
Bgypi  could  annually  supply  five  millions  of  Cairo  ardepti  of  wheat ; 
•aeb  ardept  being  equal  to  five  huiheU  of  our  measure ;  besides  a  great 
•apply  of  barley  and  rice,  the  precise  quantity  of  which  he  was  unable 
to  aicertain. 

(2)  Colonel  Squirt  arrived  at  Rogetta  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
OB  which  we  left  it.  The  following  remarks  occur  in  liis  Journal. 
"^The  town  of  Rotelta,  or  Ratchid  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabt,  was 
boUt  in  the  year  of  CMti  875 ;  and  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  state : 
the  hootet,  which  are  built  of  burned  brick,  are  high ;  and  the  streets, 

as 
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CHAP,  exertion  to  prosecute  our  expedition  to  Alex* 
andriai  we  were  detained  three  days  in  prepar* 
ing  and  packing  cases,  containing  the  collecticMi 
We  had  made^  and  in  procuring^  another  djerm 
to  eonrey  them  to  the  fleet  y  the  boat  in  which 
we  came  having  been  pressed  for  the  service  of 
the  army,  as  soon  as  it  arrived. 


as  in  an  Tur1n»h  towns,  narrow.  At  this  time  it  is  hot  thinly  hiba- 
bited,  aUhottgl  trade  (now  the  ports  of  Egypt  are  reHeved  froBn  m 
blockade)  seems  about  to  revive:  the  shops  ore  well  ttoeked  vkh 
provisions  of  all  kinds.  Wild  fowl  may  be  had  in  abundance.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  the  eye  would  revel  hi  a;  prospect  so  refresh- 
ing as  the  Delia,  (after  contemplatiag  the  sandy  de$erU  of  AbomUTf 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,)  forming  so  delightful  a  con- 
trast by  its  verdure  and  cultivation.  Of  late  years,  the  detert  has 
encroached,  even  befe,  considerably  o»  the  town ;  a»d  tiM  west 
side  of  Rosetta  is  completely  skirted  by  sand  hUls.'*  Squire'e  MS, 
JoumaU 
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CHAP.  VII. 

R09BTTA  TO  ALEXANDRIA. 

Voyage  to  Aboukir — Vint  to  Lord  Keith — Jour- 
ney to  Alexandria — ArTvoalat  fA« British Cbmp 
— Communication  with  Lord  Hutchinson — En- 
trance into  the  French  Garrison — Wretched 
stateof  the  Inhabitants —  Visit  Jrom  a  party  qf 
Merchants — Discovery  of  tie  Tomb  of  Alex- 
ander—  Circumstances  of  its  removal  by  the 
French — Its  situation  upon  the  Author's  arrisal 
— Internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity — Other 
antiquities  collected  by  the  French — Cleopatra's 
Needles — Pompey's  Pillar — Discovery  of  the 
Iiucription— Sepulchral  origin  of  the  Column  — 
Manner  of  its  support —  Proof  that  it  was  erected 
by  the  Romans — Restoration  of  the  legend  upon 
the  pedestal — Events  that  occurred  after  the 
death  qf  Vompey — Shrine  constructed  by  Caesar 
— Testimony  of  the  Arabian  Historians — Ha- 
drian's nwnument  to  his  horse — Traditionary 
nameof  the  Pillar  founded  on  historical  evidence— 
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Interview  ivith  Meuou^Surrender  of  the  Rosetta 
Tablet — Intercourse  between  the  two  armies — 
—  French  Institute — Catacombs  of  Necropolis 
— Serapeum  of  Racotis — Of  Hades  and  of 
Ammon — Cause  of  such  elaborate  sepulchres — 
Descent  into  the  Cryptee — Remarkable  Symbol 
— Imperfect  accounts  of  the  Alexandrian  Antir 
guities — Conduct  of  the  Capudan  Pasha. 

CHAP.  Early  on  the  morning  of  September  the  eighth, 
^^v^  we  got  once  more  under  weigh,  in  a  large  djerm^ 
^bmMr^  having  all  our  Egyptian  collection  of  antiquities 
on  board  ;  and  saw  the  beautiful  prospect  of 
Rosetta  disappear,  as  we  sailed  between  the  Isle 
of  Sarshes^  and  the  Delta.  We  had  little 
wind,  but  it  was  favourable  ;  and  as  we  passed 
the  fearful  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  there 
was  not  the  smallest  surf.  A  small  isle  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  was  entirely  covered  with 
pelicans.  About  half  way  between  the  boccaze 
and  the  fleet,  we  observed  a  salute  from  all  the 
Turkish  ships  at  anchor ;  in  honour,  as  it  was 
said,  of  some  Moslem  festival.  The  mud  of  the 
immense  torrent  now  pouring  into  the  Mediter- 
raneany  at  the  highest  period  of  the  Nile's  inun- 
dation, extended  over  the  surface  of  this  part  of 


(1)  See  the   Map  facing  p.  290  of  the  Second  Volame  of  these 
TraTe1(>,  4to.  edit. 
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the  sea ;    and  the  water  tasted  fresh  at  a  con-   chap  . 

VIL 

siderable  distance  from  the  embouchure.  As  v^v^r' 
Captain  Clarkes  frigate  no  longer  remained 
among  the  transports,  we  steered  our  vessel 
among  the  merchant  ships  lying  nearer  to  the 
coast  towards  Aboukir^  and  came  alongside  the 
FelicitS  from  Smyrna^  laden  with  stores.  Here 
we  were  hospitably  received  by  our  friend  Mr. 
SchutZf  of  that  city,  who  was  on  board,  as  super- 
cargo; and  by  a  worthy  Ragusan^  who  was 
master  of  the  merchantman. 

The  next  morning,  Wednesday ^  September  tbevirft  to 
ninth,  we  waited  upon  Lord  Keitky  to  thank  him 
for  the  civilities  he  had  shewn  to  us,  and  to  take 
our  leave.  7  He  told  us  that  no  vessels  would  be 
permitted  to  sail  into  the  port  of  Alexandria^ 
until  the  French  had  evacuated  the  city,  and  the 
magazines  been  properly  secured  by  our  army ; 
as  he  knew  that  there  were  not  less  than  fifty 
or  sixty  ships,  manned  by  Greeks  and  TurAs^ 
waiting  for  the  sole  purpose  of  plunder.  We 
could  not  therefore  obtain  permission  for  the 
Feltdti  to  take  us  thither ;  and  we  returned,  to 
undertake  the  journey  by  land.  A  contrary 
wind,  with  a  heavy  sea,  had  caused  so  much 
delay,  and  had  given  us  so  much  labour  in 
working  up  to  the  Admirars  ship,  that  we  did 
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CHAP,  iiot  get  back  again  until  the  day  was  far  ad- 
N^v^  vanced.  We  passed  that  night  apoifi  the  deck 
of  the  FeliciU ;  the  cabin  BwaitmiLg  to  attcli  a 
degree  with  bogs,  that  the  table,  duriiig  disa^r, 
Airirai  at  ^^^  covcred  with  them.  We  set  out  vsery  early, 
CampT'"*  September  the  tenth,  accompanied  by  Mr.  SokutZy 
a»d  reached  the  BrUiffh  camp  by  day-biealc. 
The  GommaDder-ift-chief  was  on  horseback,  ib- 
•specting  the  linea.  We  waited  in  his  teat  «intii 
he  returned,  wheti  he  received  us  with  his  nsnaX 
condescension  and  kindness.  He  told  «s  that 
our  friend  Mr.  Hamilton  had  also  reached  the 
camp  that  mo-ming,  and  had  been  faimiBfaed 
wieh  a  passport  to  %nter  Alexandria.  The  'eapi- 
tulatian  for  the  surrender  of  that  city  had  beea 
protracted  by  the  contumacy  of  the  Prench 
General,  Menou^  who  was  unwilling  to  ddiver 
up  the  Antiquities  demanded  by  the  Mngli&h^ 
•and  his  Teluctatice,  in  this  respect,  was  conside- 
rably  at^raented  by  observing  the  increasing 
nature  of  those  demands :  for  as  the  French  had 
carefully  concealed  what  they  possessed,  iresh 
intelligence  continually  came  to  Lord  Hutchinson 
concerning  the  acquisitions  they  had  made,  and 
gave  rise  to  some  new  exaction  on  the  part 
of  our  army.  Thus  finding  himself  likely  to  be 
stripped  of  all  the  Egyptian  trophies  with  wbioh 
he  had  prepared  to  adorn  the  Museum  at  Pa4us, 
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Merum  gave  no  bounds  to  his  rage  and  mortifi- 
cation. Sometimes  he  threatened  to  bury  him- 
self and  his  troops  in  the  ruins  of  A  lezandriaj 
sooner  than  accede  to  the  proposals  he  had 
received ;  at  other  times  he  had  recourse  to  the 
most  ridiculous  gasconade,  and  threatened  to 
meet  Lord  Hutchinsan  in  single  combat.  The 
valuable  Tablet  found  near  Jloaetta,  with  its 
fiimons  Arilinguar  inscription,  seemed  to  be, 
more  than  any  other  article,  the  subject  of  his 
lemonstrances ;  because  thb,  he  maintained, 
was  ^  his  private  property ;  and  therefore  as 
exempt  from  requisition  as  the  linen  of  his 
wardrobe,  or  his  embroidered  saddles^"  We 
then  ventured  to  inform  his  Lo'rdship,  that  we 
had  reason  to  believe  there  was  something  con- 
cealed in  Alexandriay  for  the  possession  of  which 
tiie  Fremeh  were  more  anxious  than  even  fc^ 
this  Tablet:  and  making  known  to  him  the 
nature  of  our  errand,  received  his  orders  to  set 
out  instantly  for  Alexandria ;  and  endeavour  to 
discover,  not  only  where  the  particular  monu- 
ment was  hid  to  which  we  alluded,  hot  also  what- 
soever other  antiquities  the  French  might  have 
secreted  in  the  city.    He  gave  us  also  authority 


(1)  Then  were  nearly  Menou*%  own  wordf,  ts  tiiey  are  gifen  in  the 
lequd. 
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CHAP,  ^m  himself  to  receive  the  Rosetta  Tablet^  and 
to  copy  its  inscriptions ;  fearful  lest  any  acci- 
dent might  befal  it,  either  while  it  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  or  in  its  passage 
home.  His  Lordship  had  already  obtained 
an  impression  from  the  stone,  made  with  red 
chalk,  upon  paper,  by  some  member  of  the 
French  Institute ;  but  the  characters  so  im- 
pressed were  too  imperfectly  marked  to  afford 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  original :  this  he 
consigned  to  our  care,  as  likely  to  assist  us  in 
the  undertaking.  While  we  were  thus  engaged 
in  receiving  his  Lordship's  instructions.  Colonel 
Montresor  came  in,  and  undertook  to  procure 
for  us  the  horses  and  forage  which  Lord  HuU 
chinson  had  ordered.  Having  then  given  us  a 
passport  for  quitting  the  English  lines  and 
entering  the  city,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
tent  of  Colonel  Probyn,  of  the  Royal  Irish  ;  and 
in  a  short  time,  Colonel  Montresor,  from  whom 
we  had  often  before  experienced  the  most 
friendly  attentions,  arrived  with  horses,  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  our  conveyance. 

Thus  provided,  we  left  the  British  camp,  and, 
crossing  the  valley  which  separated  the  two 
armies,  drew  near  to  the  outworks  of  Alex- 
andria.      Our   sentinels,  being  then  advanced 
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close  to  the  fortifications  of  the   place,  chaK    chap. 

VII. 

lenged  us;  and  having  given  them  the  word,  \^*v-^/ 
we  were  suffered  to  pass  on.  As  we  approached 
the  gates  of  the  city,  we  saw  a  vast  number  of 
Arabs,  who  were  stationed  on  the  outside  of 
the  walls,  with  baskets  of  poultry  and  other 
provisions,  waiting  for  permission  from  the 
English  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
then  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  food.  At 
the  gates,  a  French  sentinel  received  our  pass-  Entnac* 
port,  and  conducted  us  to  an  officer  for  its  exa-  ^^rmwh 
mmation ;  who  directed  us  to  present  it  again, 
when  we  should  arrive  at  head-quarters,  within 
the  city.  In  the  desolate  scene  of  sand  and 
ruins  which  intervenes  between  the  outer  gates 
and  the  interior  fortifications,  we  met  a  party  of 
miserable  Turks,  who  were  endeavouring,  lite- 
rally, to  crawl  towards  their  camp\  They  had 
been  liberated  that  morning  from  their  dun- 
geons. The  legs  of  these  poor  creatures,  swoln 
to  a  size  that  was  truly  horrible,  were  covered 
with  large  ulcers ;  and  their  eyes  were  terrible, 
from  inflammation.     Some,  too  weak  to  advance. 


(1)  Some  repetition  will  perhmpt  be  noticed  of  obMrrationt  made 
in  a  fonner  work  {Tamh  of  Alexander ,  p,  38.);  bnt  the  author  did  not 
eontider  any  thing  which  occorred  in  a  preceding  pablicmtion  as 
authorixing  the  omittion  of  a  part  of  hli  Journal  npon  the  present 
occasion. 
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CHAT,  iiad  fallen  on  the  .sandp  wtiere  they  were  ei* 
s^^r^  posed  to  the  scorching  beams  of  the  ««n.  Im- 
mediately on  seeing  as,  they  uttered  such 
moans  that  might  have  pierced  the  heart  of 
tlieir  cruel  oppressors.  They  begged  for  water, 
but  we  had  none  to  give  them  ;  for,  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  our  object,  we  had  neglected  to 
supply  ourselves  widi  provisions.  We  anc- 
oeeded,  but  net  without  difficulty,  in  firevailing 
upon  some  Arabs  to  take  care  of  theia,  until 
relief  could  be  obtained^ ;  and  at  eleven  o'ckx^L, 
A.  K.  we  ,passed,  through  the  inner  galcfi,  into 
the  great  square  of  Alexandria. 

Wretched       We  iouud  the  inhabitants  in  die  inteatest  idis- 

stmte  of  the  . 

inhabit-     trcss  for  waut  of  provisions :  many  of  them  liad 

ants  of 

Aiexan-  uot  tasted  meat  or  bread  for  several  mondis. 
Thre  French^  who  were  better  supplied  for  some 
time,  were  now  driven  to  such  straits,  that  they 
.had  put  to  death  fifteen  horses  every  day,  for 
many  days  past,  to  supply  their  own  aoldierB 
with  food.  The  families  to  whom  we  had 
brought  letters  were  in  a  state  of  misery 
hardly  to  be  described.  We  first  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Imperial  Consul.     They  asked  us 


(!)  We  had  afterwards  the  ham)inc88  of  hearing  that  they  reached 
the  Turkiih  camp. 
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eagerly  when  the  EngJuh  were  to  enter  the  chap. 
city:  toid  being  toid  that  some  days  would 
elapse  befeve  this  could  take  place,  they  burst 
tntotears.  Every  individual  beneath  the  Consul's 
roof  exhibited  proof  of  the  privation  which 
his  family  bad  sustained :  fallen  cheeks ;  clothes 
haaging  loose,  ^as  if  too  lai^e  for  their  bodies ; 
d  a  general  appearance  of  wretchedness  and 
ion.  Ilie  Consul  said,  that  bis  fiEtmily  had 
tasted  neither ibread  or  ineat  for  many  months: 
that  itheir  piincipal  food  bed  been  bad  rice  and 
onions.  Upon  the  landing  of  our  anny,  most  of 
the  inhabitants  were  under  the  nrecvssity  of 
making  biscuit  for  the  support  of  their  families ; 
but  as  soon  aB  this  was  known  to  Menou^  he 
ordered  the  whole  of  it  to  be  seized  for  the  use 
of  the  garrison.  When  we  inquired  what  other 
measures  the  French  had  adopted  to  maintain 
themselves,  we  were  informed,  that  they  liad 
seized  all  the  specie,  plate,  and  merchandize  in 
the  CAlyx  and  given,  in  lieu  thereof,  bills  upon 
their  one  and  indivisible  Republic ;  thus  having 
the  means  of  buying  up,  at  enormous  prices, 
whatever  article  of  food  might  be  brought  in  by 
the  Arabsj  or  appear  in  the  markets  of  the  place*. 


(S)  The  following  prices  were  giyeu,  qpon  tiie  day  of  oar  arriTal, 
for  proTbions;  which,  of  course,  Uie  tnerduuits  were  preeladed  from 

bajrlng. 
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CHAP.  If  the  capitulation  had  been  prolonged  another 
fortnight,  every  merchant's  family  would  have 
been  found  destitute  even  of  clothing ;  for,  every 
fortnight,  additional  exactions  were  made  by 
the  troops ;  and  already  every  thing  else  had 
been  seized.  It  was  calculated,  that  of  the  Turks, 
then  prisoners  in  the  city,  upwards  of  forty 
perished  daily.  The  French  had  carried  their 
cruelty  to  these  men  to  the  severest  extre- 
mities ;  making  them  work,  like  horses,  at  their 
miUs,  and  in  drawing  water.  All  the  male  inha- 
bitants had  been  compelled  to  assist  in  the 
duties  of  the  garrison,  and  to  bear  arms,  upon 
pain  of  imprisonment  if  they  refused  ;  a  species 
of  oppression  which,  perhaps,  might  have  been 
expected  from  any  troops  similarly  situated; 
neither  would  it  be  altogether  fair  to  judge  of 


baying,  88  they  had  been  stripped  of  every  thing  likely  to  be  accepted 

in  exchange. 

X.  #.  iLEnfiMk. 
For  One  pound  of  beef  ....  0  10  0 
One  bottle  of  wine ....  1  0  0 
One  ditto  of  brandy  ...  1  10  0 
One  pound  of  bad  rice  ..010 
One  ditto  of  cheese  ...  0  9  0 
A  fish  (the  size  of  a  mackerel)  0  6  0 
One  egg 0    0    8 

Neither  bread  nor  wood  could  be  obtained  at  any  price :  the  JFWrcA 
soldiers  were  then  employed  in  pulling  down  the  houses  of  the  inha- 
bitants for  fuel. 


va 
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Ftenckmen  in  general  by  the  sample  which  their  chap. 
army  in  Egypt  afibrded ;  collected  as  it  had 
been,  from  the  refuse  not  only  of  the  French 
Republic,  but  of  all  the  rovers  and  banditti  of 
the  Levant^.  So  desirous  were  the  French  sol- 
diers of  abandoning  Alexandria^  notwithstanding 
the  obstinacy  of  their  General,  Menouj  whom 
they  detested,  that  they  had  been  seen  to  seize 
Arabs  by  the  beard,  who  arrived  by  stealth  with 
provisions,  and  beat  them,  in  order  that  sup- 
plies of  food  might  not  be  the  means  of  pro- 
tracting the  surrender  of  the  place. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  house  in  which 
we  were  to  reside,  when  a  party  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  had  heard  of  our  arrival  irom  the 
Imperial  Consul,  came  to  congratulate  us  upon 
the  successes  of  our  army,  and  to  offer  any 
assistance  in  their  power,  for  expediting  the 
entry  of  the  English  into  Alexandria.  Some  of 
these  waited  until  the  room  was  cleared  of 
other  visitants,  brought  by  curiosity,  before 
whom  they  did  not  think  proper  to  make  fur- 
ther communication.     But  when  they  were  gone. 


(1)  The  subsequent  conduct,  howeTer,  of  the  French  armlet,  in 
their  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  their 
armies  have  passed,  has  been  invariably  such  at  to  degrade  the  name 
of  a  tddUr  into  that  of  a  robber. 
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CHAP,   speaking  with  circumspection,  and   in  a  loir 
s^ryW  voice,  th^  asked  if  our  businesain  Alexandria 
related   to  the  subject  of  contention  between 
Lord  IIutrMns4m  and  Memu  ;  namely,  the  Anti^ 
qtdties  collected  by  the  French  in  Egypt  ?     Upon 
being  answered  in  the  affirmatiye,  and,  in  proof 
of  it,  the  copy  of  the  Mosetta  Stone  being  pro- 
daced,  the  principal  person  among  then  said. 
Discovery  '^  Does    your    Commander-in-cbief   knoiw  that 
of  AUx'    they  have  the  Tomb  of  Alexander  ?"     We  deaired 
""''^'      them  to  describe  it :  upon  which  they  said,  that 
it  was  of  one  entire  and  heoMtifid  green  sbme^^ 
shaped  like  a  cistern,  and  taken  from  the  Masque 
of  St  Athawmus ;  that,  among  the  inbabitants, 
this  cistern  had  always  borne  the  appellation  of 
Alexander's  Tomb.     Upon  further  conversation, 
it  was  evident  that  this  could  be  na  other  thao 
the  identical  monument  to  which  oar   instruc- 
tions from    Cairo  referred.     We  produced  the 
confidential  letter    entrusted   to  us   upon    dus 
subject.     The   person  to  whom  it  w«j3  writtea 
was  not  present ;  but  tbey  offered  to  conduct 
us  to  his  house.      We   had   hitherto  carefully 
concealed  the  circumstance  of  its  being  in  our 
possession ;  and,  for  obvious   reasons,  we  shall 


(1)  The  fact  is,  that  the  stone,  being  a  mass  of  hreeciay  is  variegatnl ; 
and  parts  of  it  uuly  are  of  a  green  colour* 
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not  mention,  even  now,  the  name  of  the  indi*  chap. 
vidual  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  '*  It  relates 
then,"  said  they,  **  to  the  particular  object  of 
our  present  visit ;  and  we  will  pat  it  in  your 
power  to  get  possession  of  it."  They  then 
related  the  unjustifiable  measures  used  for  its 
removal  by  the  French,  upon  whom  they  be- 
stowed every  degrading  epithet  which  their 
indignation  could  suggest ;  telling  us,  also^  the 
veneration  in  which  the  Moslems  had  always 
held  it,  and  the  tradition  familiar  to  all  of  them 
respecting  its  origin.  Indeed,  this  tradition  had 
been  so  long  established,  diat  it  is  marvellous  it 
had  been  so  little  noticed  among  the  Academies 
of  Europe.  Leo  Afbicahus,  long  subsequent 
to  the  conquest  of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens, 
had  recorded  the  tradition' ;  and  Freinshemius, 
in  his  Supplement  to  Xtcy,  had  admitted  the 
authority  of  Leo*.  That  it  should  particularly 
excite  the  attention  of  Frenchmen,  is  easily  ex- 
plained.    Their  own  countryman,   BolKn,  had 


(8)  Many  were  misled  by  the  words  of  Juvenal : 

*'  Cum  tamen  a  flgalis  manitam  intraTeiit  arbem 

*•  Sarcophago  contentat  erit." 

suppofiing  the  aUasioD  to  be  intended  rather  fbr  Babylon,  than  for 
Alexandria,  where  Juvenal  had  himself  Tisfted  the  Tomb. 

(3)  AlexandrUs  Descript.  torn.  II.  lib.  8.  p.  077.    Elzev,  1689. 

(4)  Lib.  138.  torn.  V.  p.  687.    edit.  Crevier. 
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CHAP,  directed  their    regard    towards   it,  by  counte- 

VII.  ,    .  .  . 

nancing  the  opinion  and  testimony  of  Freinshe- 
mitis^.  So  eager  were  they  to  obtain  it,  that 
the  most  solemn  treaty  was  infringed,  whereby 
they  had  guaranteed  to  the  Moslems  the  inviola- 
ble possession  of  their  sanctuaries.  The  Mosqve 
of  St.  Athanasius  was  forcibly  entered  by  a  party 
of  their  pioneers,  with  battle-axes  and  ham- 
mers; and  the  ^^Tomb  of  Iscander,  founder 
OF  THE  CITY,"  was  bomc  away,  amidst  the 
howling  and  lamentations  of  its  votaries*.  But 
we  must  turn  our  attention,  at  present,  from  the 
circumstances  of  its  removal  by  the  French^  to 
pursue  a  narrative  of  events  which  ultimately 
placed  in  our  possession  a  trophy,  still  destined, 
in  their  sanguine  expectations,  to  grace  their 
national  MtLseuw?.    At  the  moment  of  our  arrival 


(1)  Bollin.  volV.p,  137. 

(2)  See  also  the  communication  made  to  Dr.  Henley,  by  General 
Turner,  respecting  the  last  instance  of  devotion  paid  to  the  Tomb  by 
many  Moslems  of  distinction,  at  its  departure  from  Albxakdru. 
Append,  to  Tomb  of  Alex,    No,  11.  p.  144. 

(3)  Perhaps  few  of  our  countrymen  have  yet  attended  to  the  lan- 
guage they  hold  upon  this  subject.  The  following  extract  from  ao 
account  of  the  French  Expedition  to  Egypt,  by  Charles  Norry,  arclu- 
tecty  one  of  the  members  of  the  *'  SocUti  PhUoteehmque,"  attached 
to  the  Expedition,  will  offer  a  specimen  of  the  hopes  entertained  ia 
France  for  the  recovery  of  this  valuable  monument.  '*  Sans  douib  cb 
Monument  nous  sbra  apportb  au  Museum  db  Paris!  au  moins 
bst-il  deja  desionk  pour  l'ornbr  UN  JOUR*'!!!  See  Peltier'i 
edit,  ofDenon^s  Voyage  in  Egypt,  torn,  II.  Append,  p.  129.  Lond,  180S. 
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in  the  city,  not  a  single  individual  of  our  army  chap. 
or  navy,  or  even  in  Great  Britain^  knew  that 
th^itfnoiiMment  at  which  LeoAfrxcanus  had  himself 
done  homage,  as  a  Mahommedafiy  and  which  had 
so  lon^  been  venerated  by  Moslems  under  the 
remarkable  appellation  of  the  Tomb  of  Alex- 
ander, existed  in  ALEXANDftIA^ 

We  then  visited  the  person  to  whom  our 
letter  for  Cairo  had  been  addressed,  respect* 
ing  the  communication  to  be  made  upon  our 
arrival ;  and  found  that  every  information  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  intelligence  we  had 
already  received,  excepting  that  which  related 
to  the  place  where  this  valuable  relic  was 
now  deposited.  This,  however^  they  readily 
gave  us.  We  were  told  that  it  was  in  the  hold 
of  am  hospital  ship,  named  La  Cause^  in  the 
inner  harbour ;  and  being  provided  with  a  boat, 
we  there  found  it,  half  filled  with  filth,  and 
covered  with  rags  of  the  sick  people  on  boards 


(4)  Thl0  It  evkkat,  from  Um  total  sUtnoe  rafpoeting  U  In  all  the 
works  pobUahed  eoocernhig  Sffypi  since  the  eenniMJfn,  neither  wee 
there  e^y  thiag  kuown  eooceming  the  hietocy  of  this  mwnmmmi  aHir 
U  was  deposUed  in  tho  BrUith  Mitteum,  until  the  period  ^  4Sm 
author's  pabUcatlon  upon  the  subject  In  1806. 

(6)  Mr.  Hamilton  afterwards  saw  It  In  the  same  eitaatloa.  f^ 
were  epadaeted,"  says  he,  *<  alongside  of  a  laige  hoepltil  aUK 
Ixwrdof  which  was  the  celebrated  AleauMndrian  Sareopkagui:  II ^ 

VOL.    V.  Z  •* 
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CHAP.   It  proved  to  be  an  immense  monolithal  $arcd-> 

VII. 

phagusj  or,  according  to  the  name  borrowed  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  antient  language  of  EgypU 
a  soROS^ ;  converted,  in  ages  long  posterior  to 
its  formation,  into  a  cistern,  according  to  a  cus- 
tom which  has  been  universal  in  the  £astj 
wherever  such  receptacles  for  the  dead  have 
been  discovered.  The  nature  of  the  stone,  and 
the  testimonies  concerning  its  history,  have 
been  already  before  the  public^ :  some  repeti- 
tion has  therefore  now  occurred ;  but  to  repeat 
the  whole  of  a  detail  which  was  then  unavoid- 
ably elaborate,  would  be  considered  not  only  as 
tedious,  but  altogether  as  a  work  of  superero-' 
gation.  The  Soros  is  now  placed  where  it  is 
open  to  the  observation  of  any  one  who  may 
deem  it  an  object  of  curiosity.  All  that  the 
author  wishes  to  insist  upon,  as  conveying  in-* 
disputable  evidence  concerning  it,  is  the  corre- 
sponding testimony  afforded  by  the  remarkable 


been  for  several  months  in  the  bold,  and  was  intended  to  be  sent  to 
Franet  the  first  opportnnity.  This  monument  was  resigned  to  ni 
not  without  much  regret,  as  it  had  long  been  eonsidered  one  of  the 
most  valuable  curiosities  in  Alexandria."  Hamilton's  JBgypHaea, 
p,  403.    LofuL  1809. 

(1 }  See  Jablonski,  Boehart,  Kircher,  Sic, 

(3)  See  ''  The  Tomb  of  Alexander/*  as  publUhed  by  the  author  ifl 
1805. 
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nature  of  the  conditory,  with  the  tradition  men-    chap. 


tioned  by  Leo  Afrxcanusy  and  preserved  among 
the  Moslems  to  the  hour  of  its  removal* :  a  spe- 
cies of  evidence  which  may  fairly  be  deemed 
internal ;  because  it  is  impossible  that  a  set  of 
ignorant  barbarians  could  be  aware  that  the 
object  of  their  veneration  was,  in  fact,  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  coffin,  which  Herodian^  speaking 
of  the  Tomb  of  Alexander,  has  designated  by  the 
term  Soros  ;  still  less  that  the  same  Soros^  in- 
scribed with  the  sacred  writing  of  the  priests,  is 

(3)  The  drabt  retain  both  the  name  and  the  nra  of  AUxandtr 
fo  thdr  calendars;  calling  him,  always,  hicomit;  and  Ooliui 
explains  the  tme  cause  of  this  appellation.  "  Arabes  eum  Bieornem 
Tocant,  non  tarn  ob  partum  QHcntis  et  Ocoidentis  imiierium, 
qaam  d  eomutd  Alexandri  ^gie,  nummis  exhibiid  ut  Jo?is 
Ammonis  fiUns  agnoseeretur."  (  Vid.  Atmot.  in  lib.  ii.  Sulpit.  Sever, 
e.  25, p.  843.  Edii.  Horn.  L.  Bat.  1654.)  The  image  of  Alexander, 
so  expressed,  appears  upon  the  medals  of  Lyeimaehutf  and  was  com- 
mon to  many  States  after  his  death,  althoagh  it  is  always  fklsely 
eonsidered  as  the  head  of  some  other  person.  His  image  also  appears 
Tery  commonly  covered  with  the  spoils  of  a  lion ;  when  it  it  impro- 
perly considered  as  a  young  Hereulet :  sometimes,  also,  it  Is  seen  armed 
with  a  helmet,  and  then  it  is  confounded  with  the  figures  of  Minerva. 
Le  JBnmhas  been  censured  and  ridiculed  for  introducing  what  has 
been  called  a  head  of  Minerva^  upon  the  figure  of  Alexander,  fn  bla 
cekbrJted  paintings  of  his  battles;  whereas  it  is,  in  all  probability, 
a  geattlne  portrait  of  that  hero.  Alexander  is  thus  alluded  to  in  tha 
JVnIor'f  Siary  before  the  Sulian  of  Caegary  in  the  Arabian  Talee. 
^  Sb,"  said  he,  *'  yon  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  this  day  is  Friday, 
the  ISth  of  the  month  Saffar,  lo  the  year  068  from  the  retreat  oC 
our  great  Prophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  in  the  year  7890  ai 
THB  Epocha  of  thb  orbat  Ukjijvdbr  with  two  BORVa/' 

z  2 


Vifc 


VII. 
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CHAP,  thereby  demonstrably  the  tomb  of  some  person 
deified  by  the  Egyptians^  as  Alexander  incontest* 
ably  was,  after  his  interment^ 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  about  five 
o'clock,  we  waited  upon  Monsieur  Le  Roy^ 
Ordonnateur  de  la  Marine^  in  consequence  of 
receiving,  by  Menou^s  Aid-de-camp,  an  order 
from  the  French  General  to  see  the  other  antiquir 
ties  which  their  army  had  collected  to  send  to 
France^  and  which  they  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender.  This  gentleman  treated  us  with 
great  politeness,  and  conducted  us  to  some 
magazines  near  the  old  port :  here  many  of  the 
relics  were  then  deposited  which  are  now  in 
our  national  Museum.  A  Soros^  brought  from 
Grand  CairOj  was  upon  the  beach  near  those 
magazines,  together  with  part  of  another  from 
Upper  Egypt  J  ready  to  be  shipped  off,  as  soon  as 


(1)  See  Xuctan,  voh  I.  p,  890.  edit,  Atrutelod,  Blaeu.  Mareoi 
Aarelins  Alexander  Severus  was  bom  !o  a  temple  saered  to  Alexandet 
the  Great y  and  thence  received  the  name  of  Alesutnder.  See  alao  the 
various  proofs  of  Alexander*i  de\ficatum  addnced  in  the  Tomb  of  AUg* 
andevy  Camb,  1805;  and  the  additional  evidence  of  the  fact,  atfrnb- 
Ilshed  by  Dr.  Henley,  in  the  Appendix  to  that  work.— « 'Eircc^i)  'AXiC- 
avSoQ  po^Xirai  9t6g  ilvai,  ifmo  Btdc,  Quandoqaidem  Alexander  ndt 
esse  Dens,  esto  Dens."  .^ian.  lib,  iL  Var,  Hist,  cap.  19.— See  also 
Votsiut,  de  CuUu  Alexandri  Magm,  torn.  II.  cap,  17.  p.  803.  Amtt, 
1642,  ^c. 
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an  opportunity  might  offer.  Near  to  these  was  chap. 
also  placed  a  granite  fragment,  being  the  hand 
of  a  colossal  statue  discovered  by  the  French 
engineers  upon  the  site  of  antient  Memphis,  and 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of 
Vulcan^.  Another  fragment,  exactly  similar  to 
this,  is  yet  lying  among  some  Ruins  upon  the 
shore  to  the  east  of  Alexandriaj  believed  by  the 
French  to  denote  the  site  of  Canopu^.  An 
intentional  reserve  has  been  carefully  main* 
tained  by  their  writers,  upon  the  subject  of 
all  the  antiquities  that  came  into  our  possession  : 
on  this  account,  the  places  where  some  of  them 
were  discovered  are  still  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try. We  saw,  also,  three  large  Syenite  statues, 
each  iua  sitting  attitude,  holding  the  Crux  Ansata 
in  the  left  hand :  these  were  representations  of 
the  twofold  symbol  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians 


(8)  Where  the  Tillagef  of  Metrdhmny  and  Mohannan  are  now 
•itiiate. 

(3)  The  reader  will  find  thli  Colossot  mentioned  in  the  "  Rapport 
fait  au  Pr0mier  Connil  Bonapart*,  par  le  CUoyeH  IHpaud,*'  in  the 

Appendix  to  Peliier**  edit,  of  Dmon*$  Traotls  in  Egypt,  torn.  11.  p.  38. 
Xami,  180^,  hut  without  any  tpeeiflc  deioription.  Its  dlmeBaioot 
alone  are  stated — "  Un  Cohsse  tTeminm  trtnt§'Cmq  pUdi  d$  propoT' 
Ham.** 

(4)  It  it  represented,  with  part  of  a  Sphinx,  and  other  broken  pieces 
of  sculpture.  In  one  of  the  plates  belonging  to  the  large  Paris  edition 
of  Denan*» TraTels.    See  tarn,  II.  Plate  3.    " Buine$ de  Canape" 
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CHAP,  with  a  lion's  head^  The  largest  statues  of 
this  form  are  those  of  Thebes,  about  four  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  south  of  Cairo\  one  of  which 
has  been  commonly  called  Memnan*s  Statue. 
From  the  drawings  made  of  those  figures  by 
Denon\  it  is  plain  that  neither  of  them  were 
represented  with  human  heads ;  but  that  they 
corresponded  with  the  double  image  of  a  human 
figure  with  a  lion's  head,  common  among  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt ;  the  nose  and  under-jaw 
of  the  leonine  bust  belonging  to  each  of  them 
having  fallen  off,  but  the  rest  of  the  head  being 
similar  to  that  which  appeared  upon  the  statues 
here  shewn  to  us  by  Monsieur  le  Roy,  and 
since,  removed  to  our  national  Museum^.  This 
is  so  evident,  that  it  is  remarkable  none  of  the 
travellers  who  have  visited  Thebes  have  paid 
attention  to  the  fact.  They  were  perhaps  mis- 
led, by  expecting  to  find  the  image  of  a  human 
form,  as  belonging  to  the  supposed   statue  of 


(1)  See  the  Plate  repreientlDg  Antiquities  found  at  Saeedra. 

(2)  According  to  Norden,  405  miles,  who  makes  the  distance  equal 
to  135  French  leagues.  See  Drawinge  of  tome  Buins,  ^e.  pubHihed 
by  the  Royal  Society  in  11 4i,  p. 9. 

(3)  See  Plate  44  of  the  Urge  Paris  edition  of  the  Voyage  en  Bgypte 
par  Vivant  Denon, 

(4)  See  also  the  Plate  of  the  Antiquities  found  at  SaccAra,  aa  before 
referred  to. 
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Memmom.    Indeed  Nordem^  m  the  design  lie  made    chap. 

_  VIA* 

npon  the  spot,  as  appears  by  the  etching  he 
afterwards  engraved  from  it^,  has  attempted  a 
faint  delineation  of  the  hnman  countenance,  by 
introducing  an  imperfect  restoration  of  the 
features,  as  they  were  suggested  to  his  ima- 
ginaticm  by  the  appearance  of  the  stone. 
Pococke  used  still  greater  freedom^;  but  Demon. 
accurately  delineated  the  figures  as  he  found 
them.  According  to  his  plate,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  trace  left  of  any  human  countenance; 
and  the  back  of  the  head,  in  each  statue,  agrees 
with  those  figures  which  haye  the  leonine  bust. 
StrabOf  who  was  himself  at  Thebes^  and  mentions 
these  colossal  statues,  does  not  say  that  either 
of  them  was  a  statue  of  Memnon  ;  but  that  they 
were  near  the  Menrnanium ;  and  that  a  sound 
issued  every  day  from  one  of  tbem^. 

Within   the   magazine    we  saw  many  other 


(5)  See  N€Tdne$  Etehingt,  Ub.  I.  at  before  cited.    Limi.  1741. 

(6)  Paeodkc**  Obterratioiit  upon  .^pfyiir. 

(7)  Strdbmu  Oeogr.  Ub.  xwiL  p.  1165.  JBU.  Oxam.  The  obeenrtlioo 
of  Strabo  may  remove  the  difficulty  that  hat  alwayt  attended  any  eo- 
deaYoor  to  reconcUe  the  itatoe  from  which  the  toand  lataed  vith  that 
of  an  actual  ttatne  of  Mbmhon.  Memmomt  msua  ^ffigin,  at  mentioned 
by  Taeitui.  The  pertont  who  heard  tlie  tound  might  attrihate  tliat 
tonnd  to  Mfmnpn,  without  contldering  the  ttatne  to  be  a  ttatne  of 
him. 
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eAAP.  atntiquitied ;  particularly  the  head  of  a  eolossal. 
image  of  the  Hcmty  or  of  Ammon,  whose  name 
and  worship,  derived  from  j^thiopia^t  became 
a  source  of  the  most  absard  and  fabulous 
history  among  the  Greeht^*  Also,  two  oblong: 
slabs  of  stone,  adorned  with  hieroglyphical 
sculpture,  together  with  an  Egyptian  coffin  of 
stone,  adapted  to  the  human  form  ;  and  the 
fragment  of  a  Soros ;  both  brought  from  Upper 
Egypt.  Also  other  antiquities^  the  description 
of  which  might  afford  very  pleasing  employ** 
ment :  but  a  volume,  rather  than  a  chapter^ 
would  be  required  for  the  undertaking ;  and  all 
these  relics  are  now  under  the  guardianship  of 


(1)  See  Voirius  de  Orig,  el  Prog.  JdoU  lib.  ii.  c.  IK  Anut.  164S. 
Kircher  (Edip,  JEgypt,  Synt.  3.  cap.  6.  Bom.  1058.  Pauw  PhUot. 
Disc,  part  iii.  sect.  7.  Land,  17S5,  ^c.  4re.  The  reader  mAj  abo  con- 
sult DiODORus,  and  the  JEthiopiea  of  Hbliodorus.  KireherhMBjelted 
a  very  remarkable  commanication,  made  to  him  by  an  J^ynftiMafi, 
upon  this  ouriotu  subject,  which  he  has  thos  translated  Into  Zaiin : 
*'  Quoniam  ^  me  petiisti  tibi  dicere  aliquid  de  Diit  ^thiopum,  Noverii 
quhd  patres  nostri  cum  Oeniilibus  et  Pagamt  passim  commiseerentWf 
inceperunt  diseere  opera  eotum ;  ei  feeerwU  tibi  DeoipHwsioiy  el  adO' 
raverunteoStSCulpturammanuhmhUdiperfectanii*  ....  JBieffdadhue 
mndia  in  .S^Mopia  in  Bamagam^  hujuemodi  vidi ;  erttni  enttem  magni 
et  parte  referenda  eapHt  Leonis  et  Arietie;  nomen  etnvm,  Anmna." 

(2)  *'  Pkn^  ridicalum  eit,  Telle  AmmenUe  nomeo  petefe  &  Ortedt : 
etiin  iOgyptIi  ifMl  'A^eCry  appelleot,  teste  etiam  HcMdoto."  Vossimi 
di  Ofig.  ^e,  Idolat.  Ub.  ii.  e,  11.  Una.  I.  p  SS3.  Amst,  1649.  Hie 
name  of  the  Snpreme  Being  amoDf^  the  Brakmine  of  IndOa  is  the  first 
syllable  only  of  this  word^  pronounced  AM. 
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scliolars  amply  qualiBed  to  satisfy  the  public  chap. 
coriosiiy  coDcerning  their  history.  At  the 
house  of  General  Friantt  we  were  afterwards 
shewn  two  statues  of  white  marble ;  one  of 
Marcus  AureliuSj  and  the  other  of  Septimius 
SeveruSf  which  are  also  now  in  England. 

The  next  morning,  September  the  eleventh, 
another  French  officer  attended  us,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Hamilton^  to  the  Obelisks^  commonly 
called  Cleopatra's  Needles.  One  alone  is  now 
standing ;  the  other,  lying  down,  measures 
seven  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  sixty-six  feet 
in  length.  They  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  give  a  very  particular  de- 
scription   of   them*.      They  are   covered    with 

(9)  After  Iha  JSnffHik  ware  in  ponemSom  of  Alexandria,  a  tobterip* 
tioB  WM  opened  among  Uie  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  for  tbe  p«r> 
poee  of  removing  Uie  cnmbent  Obelisk  to  Oreat  Britain,  With  the 
money  thnt  raited  they  porcfaased  one  of  the  vesself  that  Menou  had 
aonk  in  tbe  old  port  of  Alenandria:  this  they  raised^aod  prepared  for 
its  reception.  The  work  went  on  rapidly;  the  Obelisk  was  tnmedy 
and  its  lower  surface  was  found  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  preserration. 
It  was  then  moved,  by  means  of  machinery  eonstmeted  for  the  pnr- 
pose>  towards  the  vessel  prepared  to  receive  it.  Lord  Caoan  presided 
in  this  undertaking.  A  naval  officer,  Captain  Stephenson,  who  was 
present  upon  the  occasion,  brought  over  to  England  the  plans  pit>- 
Jected  for  oonv eying  this  splendid  trophy  of  the  saeeess  of  oar  arma 
to  the  Metropolis  of  this  country ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believa 
the  desigrn  would  have  been  accomplished.  Its  interruption  took  place 
In  conseqaence  of  an  order  preventing  tbe  sailort  from  assisting  at  the 
work. 
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CHAP,  hieroglyphics^  cut  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  into 
^0  the  stone,  which  consists  of  red  granite ;  but, 
owing  to  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  feldsparf 
its  red  colour  has  faded  towards  the  surfiEice. 
A  similar  decomposition  has  frequently  hastened 
the  decay  of  other  antient  monuments ;  and  it 
oflTers  proof  of  a  fact  worthy  the  notice  of  per- 
sons employed  in  national  architecture ;  namely, 
that  granite  is  less  calculated  for  works  of 
duration,  than  pure  homogeneous  marble^  or 
common  limestone.  The  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere conduces  to  the  hardness  and  durability 
of  the  two  latter ;  but  it  never  fails  to  corrode 
and  to  decompose  substances  where  feldspar  is 
a  constituent.  Examples  may  be  adduced  of 
marble^  after  continual  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture  during  two  thousand  years,  still  re- 
taining the  original  polish  upon  its  surface 
unaltered;  but  granite^  under  similar  circum- 
stances, has  not  only  undergone  alteration,  but, 
in  certain  cases,  has  crumbled,  and  fallen  into 
the  form  of  gravel,  owing  to  the  decomposition 
of  ihe  feldspar.  Instances  of  such  disintegration 
may  be  noticed  among  the  ruins  of  Alexandria 
Troasj  and  over  all  the  district  of  Troas  in 
general.  Some  of  the  granite  columns  used  by 
the  Turks  in  the  fabrication  of  their  cannon-balls 
have  been  found  in  such  a  state  of  decompo- 
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sition,   that,  although    sufficiently  compact  to  chap. 

VTI 

admit  of  their  receiving  a  spheroidal  form,  yet» 
when  fired  at  our  ships,  the  substance  shivered, 
and  flew  about  in  small  pieces,  like  canister 
shot,  proving  a  very  destructive  species  of 
ammunition^ 

We  were  now  desirous  of  visitinff  the  stu-  Pompeifi 

Pillar. 

pendous  Column  so  long  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  **  Pompey's  Pillar."  It  is  visi- 
ble from  almost  every  spot  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alexandria.  The  Inscription  upon  its  pedestal 
(containing,  as  many  have  believed,  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  Diocletian)  was  not  then  known 
to  exist,  although  it  had  been  mentioned  by  the 
Consul  MaiUe^j  and  after  him  by  Pocodu?. 
The  circumstances  of  our  visit  may  therefore 
be  deemed  curious ;  as  Mr.  Hamilton  was  one 
of  our  party,  who  afterwards  assisted  in  the 
development  of  this  important  record,  and  who 
himself  discovered   the  name,   believed   to  be 


(1)  The  uUior  has  ipecimeni  of  this  d«oompoted  ffranUe,  which  the 
Tmrii  employed  ag«intt  oar  fleet,  duriog  itf  puMge  of  the  DardanOletf 
under  Admiral  Duehoartk.  The  feldtpar  hae  entirely  lott  itf  eoloar ; 
and  the  mass  is  become  friable,  like  loosely  cohering  breeeia.  The 
Strand  Rridge  is  built  of  a  decomposed  gramU. 

(8)  D^scr.  de  VEf/ypte,  tome  I.  p.  180.    h  Is  flay*,  1740. 

(3)  Deser.  of  the  Bast,  toI.  L  p.  8.    Land.  1748. 
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CHAP,  that  of  Diocletian^  soon  after  the  Inscr^Hon 
was  again  recognised ^  When  we  had  gratified 
our  curiosity  by  a  general  survey  of  this  sur- 
prising monument,  and  had  gazed  for  some  time 
in  utter  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  a  column 
o{  granite,  whose  shaft  alone,  of  one  entire  mass, 
with  a  diameter  of  eight  feet,  measures  sixty- 
three  in  height',  Mr.  Hamilton  expressed  a  wish 
to  find  something  remaining  of  the  Inscr^tion 
mentioned  by  Pococke.  In  search  of  this,  we 
examined  the  four  sides  of  the  pedestal:  the 
western  side  seemed  to  be  corroded,  as  many 
authors  have  described  it  to  be ;  but  not  a  trace 
of  any  existing  inscription  could  be  discerned. 
The  author  wishes  to  lay  some  stress  upon  this 
singular  fact,  that  due  merit  may  be  attributed 
to  those  who  have  since  so  remarkably  re«* 
covered  the  characters  of  that  Inscription ;  after 
it  had  also  baffled  every  research  of  the  French^ 
during  their  long  residence  in  the  country,  as 
their     own     writers    do    acknowledge'.       Mr. 


(1)  Mr.  Hamilton  communicated  thig  circumstance  in  a  Letter  to 
the  author. 

(8)  The  height  of  the  whole  column,  including  the  capital,  thail, 
and  pedestal,  i§  eighty-eight  feet  liz  inebes,  as  measured  by  the  Premtk 
engineers. 

(3)  See  particularly  the  '<  Rapport  par  CharUs  Norrp,**  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Peltier's  edition  of  Denon's  Travels,  (Zraif.  1802.)  as  it  was 

nad 
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Jffamiltanj  who  participated  the  labour,  has  since  ^yA^' 
published  an  account  of  the  transaction :  but  the 
person  to  whom  the  literary  world  has  been 
exclusively  indebted  for  first  making  known  the 
actual  existence  of  the  Inscription^  after  its  sup- 
posed disappearance,  has  never  yet  been  men- 
tioned as  the  discoverer  of  it,  in  any  of  the 
publications  that  have  appeared  upon  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  time  of  our  visit,  it  was  considered 
not  merely  as  illegible,  but  altogether  as  lost ; 
neither  Mr.  Hamilton^  nor  the  author,  nor  any 
other  individual  of  our  party,  being  able  to 
discern  even  the  part  of  the  pedestal  where  it 
had  been  inscribed.  This  may  serve  to  explain 
the  difficulty  which  afterwards  attended  its 
recovery,  when  a  whole  day  was  frequently 
required  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  single 
letter.  Mr.  Hamilton  arrived  in  Alexandriuj  as 
it  has  been  related  by  him\  after  the  Inscription 
had  been  found,  and  the  undertaking  for  copy- 
ing it  had  been  begun.  He  himself  assisted  in 
making  a  foe-simile  of  it ;  and  it  was  he,  as  was 
before  stated,  who  observed  the  letters  which 


retd  btfore  Uie  InttUtae.      '<  It  it  graiUy  to  be  regretted,"   nye 
NoTTf,  **  that  ao  intcription  formerlj  placed  on  one  of  the  ildet  of  the 
pedestal  should  be  no  longer  kgible." 
(4)  .Sff^iaea,  p,  408.    Land,  ISOO. 
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CHAP,  are  now  believed  to  complete  the  name  of  tbe 

VII. 

s^^v-^/  Emperor  Diocletian.  There  is,  indeed,  good 
reason  to  conjecture  that  Diocletian's  name  is 
mentioned  in  that  Inscription;  but  it  by  no 
means  necessarily  follows  that  the  pillar  was 
erected  by  him  ;  and  some  reasons  will  be  given 
in  the  sequel  to  shew  that  the  legend  admits  of 
a  different,  although  a  doubtful,  reading.  At 
present,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  distin- 
guished, but  now  lamented  officer,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  prove  that  all  the  information  afforded 

of  Uie  In-  by  the  Inscription  itself  would  have  been  con- 
scription.    "^  "^      ^  ^ 

signed  to  everlasting  oblivion,  but  for  the  im- 
portant discovery  made  by  the  late  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Squire  of  some  remaining  characters 
upon  the  pedestal,  while  Mr.  Hamilton^  and  his 
companion,  Major  Leake^  were  in  Upper  Egyp^* 


(1)  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  a  Letter  to  bit  Brother,  in 
the  following  words  :  "  I  believe  tbe  Paper  presented  to  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society  contains  thefott  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  A  lexandrian 
Inscription"  (alluding  to  the  murepretentatians  puhUthed  upam  tht 
tubject  by  Colonel  Wabh  and  Sir  B.  WiUon).  "  I  wish  not  to  be 
bronght  forward  in  any  literary  dispnte ;  bat  the  fact  is,  that  moat  of 
the  letters  were  discovered  by  me  while  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Leaku 
were  in  Upper  Egypt.  I  had  seen  the  same  InMoripiion  in  Poeodt^t 
Travels  before,  and  knew  of  its  existence  from  that  book.'*  Tbe  next 
Extract  is  from  a  former  Letter  written  by  Colonel  Squirt  to  his 
Brother,  from  Alexandria:  it  relates  to  his  discovery  of  the  Insert 
tion;  and  is  dated  Alexandria,  Christmas  Day,  1801.  "  Here  let  me 
remark,"  says  Colonel  Squire,  "  that  it  is  not  impossible  bat  that  pait 

of 
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Therefore,  whatsoever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  chap. 
intelligence  derived  from  any  subseqoent  ex- 
amination of  those  characters,  it  will  be  due  in 
the  first  place  to  the  individual  who  made 
known  the  circumstance  of  their  existence ;  for 
not  only  the  Members  of  the  French  Institutej 
but  all  who  were  with  our  army  in  Egypt^  and 
almost  every  traveller  who  has  visited  Alez» 
andria  since  the  time  of  Pococke^  did  consider 
the  Inscription  as  being  entirely  lost. 

As  for  the  Column  itself,  the  shaft  is  of  much 
earlier  antiquity  than  either  the  capital  or  the 
pedestal.  A  similar  shafts  of  the  same  kind  of 
granite^  and  nearly  of  equal  magnitude,  has  been 


of  the  Ifueription  on  the  great  pillar  may  he  read :  11  and  O  are  legible 
enoagh  ;  and  by  other  remainf  of  characters,  /  can  plainly  ptrceioi 
that  the  Imenptitm  eonntttd  of  four  Uiws,  in  Greek.  With  tulphur, 
an  impreuion  of  thete  charattert  might  be  tahen,  and  perhaps  some* 
hing  satisfactory  discovered.  Before  we  quit  the  country,  I  will  certainly 
endeavour  to  wtake  the  experiment.** 

The  public  will  therefore  perceiTe  that  all  idea  of  attempting  the 
discoYery  is  due  to  Colonel  Squirb;  that  he  had  the  greatest  share  in 
its  execution,  and  that  even  the  device  of  the  tulphur  is  dae  to  him. 
The  Consnl  Mailiet,  about  fifty  years  before,  had  recommended  wax 
for  the  same  purpose:  "  Ce  qu*il  y  a  de  certain,  c*e*t  qu*au  bat  de 
ten  f^t,  du  ctti  de  Vouett,  ou  trouve  une  inteription  Grecque,  dont  je  ne 

eroix  pat  qu'on  ait  entore  tiri  de  eopie Le  teul  moyen  de  Vavwr, 

teroit,    d    mon    avit,  d*en   prendre    Vempreinte    Mir  de    la  eire   moUeJ* 
Description  de  VEgypte,  torn.  I.  p.  ISO.    i  la  Haye,  1740. 
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CHAP,    already  described'  araoDg  the  ruios  of  another 

VII. 


city,  built  also  by  the  founder  of 
remaining^  like  this,  atone,  without  any  con- 
tiguous architecture  serving  to  prove  that  a 
pillar  of  such  vast  dimensions  belonged  to  any 
temple,  colonnade,  or  other  edifice  of  the  antient 
city.  It  was  before  suggested,  in  the  account 
given  of  that  remarkable  relic,  that  each  of  lliese 
columns  may  have  supported  a  statue  :  bat  this 
notion  of  the  use  of  a  single  pillar  is  not  f<mnd  to 
be  warranted  by  any  evidence  on  which  we  can 
rely.  It  is  certain  that  some  conspicnous  relic 
was  placed  upon  the  capital  of  the  Alexandriam 
Column ;  a  circular  camty  having  been  there 
discovered,  proving  that  there  was  formerly  a 
projection  for  its  support*.  A  question  then 
naturally  arises ;  Whether  the  antient  inha- 
bitants of  Asia  MinoTj  of  Egyptj  and  of  Greece^ 
were  accustomed  to  use  pillars  for  other  pur- 
poses than  those  of  architecture  ?    This  question 

(1)  See  Chap.  VI.  of  the  Third  Volume  of  thaM  Trftveto^pp.  18B,  189. 
Octavo  Edition. 

(2)  Norry  detcribes  a  circular  covt/y,  two  loehea  deep,  upon  the 
summit ;  *'  which/'  lay*  he,  "  givet  reason  to  lappofe  that  there  hat 
fonnerly  been  a  projection  on  the  top  for  aupportiog  a  ttatue;  bsC  thli 
is  merely  conjecture."  (See  **  Rapport,'*  f^c,  4u  brfors  cited.)  However, 
we  have  reason  for  more  than  conjecture  upon  tliis  snlgeet,  m  will  be 
manifest  in  tiie  sequel ;  not  indeed  that  a  statue  was  here  jdaced, 
whose  pedestal  would  hardly  have  been  circular,  but  a  cineriay  unit 
for  the  foot  of  which  a  circular  cavity  is  peculiarly  suitable. 
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may  be  decidedly  answered  in  the  affirmative,  chap. 
The  SUUb  of  the  Antients  had  precisely  the 
form  of  the  shaft  of  this  Column ;  although  no 
instance  has  yet  been  observed  of  a  sepulchral 
pUlar  of  such  magnitude.  Indeed,  until  lately, 
the  StelcB  themselves  bad  been  remarkably  over- 
looked :  they  were  as  so  many  stumbling-blocks 
to  antiquaries ;  and  nothing  puzzled  literary  tra- 
vellers more  than  the  numerous  examples  of 
small  pillars  of  granite^  porphyry,  and  marblcf 
scattered  over  the  shores  of  the  JEgean  Sea: 
these  were  found  generally  in  the  vicinity  of 
tambsj  or  near  to  the  walls  of  cities  where 
tombs  were  situate ;  being  always  insulated,  and 
generally  without  capitals  or  pedestals.  The 
Turks,  imitating  the  customs  of  their  prede- 
cessors, have  introduced  them  into  their  coeme- 
teries.  Now  and  then  a  modem  structure 
exhibits  several  sUIcb  of  different  sizes,  collected 
together,  and  made  to  serve  as  props  for  the 
building:  in  such  instances,  capitals  and  pedestals, 
in  barbarous  taste,  and  of  various  materials, 
have  been  added  to  them.  Remains  of  this 
kind  may  be  discerned  in  some  of  the  edifices 
erected  in  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Possibly,  then,  this  pillar,  stupendous  as  it  is, 
was  erected  upon  some  memorable  occasion,  as 
a  sepulchral  monument.     A  few  observations  will 

VOL.    V.  A    A 
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CHAP,   soon  shew  whether  this  possible  illustration  of  its 

VII. 

-^  origin  be  also  probable :  nay  more ;  whether 
we  have  not  strong  presumptive  evidence,  to 
prove,  that  a  monument  of  this  form  was 
actually  erected  in  this  place,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  a  stel6  or  sepulchral  pillar. 

After  a  vain  search  for  the  Inscription^  we 
observed  that  the  pedestal  itself  did  not  rest 
upon  the  sand ;  but  that,  by  removing  some  of 
this,  we  might  get  beneath  it,  and  examine  the 
manner  of  its  support.  Here,  to  our  surprise, 
we  found  that  the  whole  of  this  immense  pile, 
consisting  of  three  parts,  pedestal^  shaft,  and 
capital,  was  sustained  upon  a  small  prop  of  stone, 
about  four  feet  square,  exactly  as  it  is  described 
by  Paul  Lucas^t  although  positively  contradicted 
by  Norden^.  Around  this  central  base,  but  in 
very  irregular  positions,  had  been  placed  other 
masses,  the  fragments  of  antient  Mgyptian  monu- 
ments, which  did  not  appear  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Column,  but  to  have  been  brought 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  propitx 
its  adjusted  situation  until  the  pedestal  could  be 


(1)  Voyage  fait  par  Ordre  de  LouU  XIV.  en  1714.  tom.  11.  p. » 
Amst.  1744. 
<«)  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia^  vol.  1.  p.  10.     Lond,  1 757. 
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n  it.     The  prop  itself  consists  of  a   ^^^^* 
lat  beautiful  kiud  of   brecciay  called, 
-Egyptian.     The  four  sides  of  it  arc 
rith  hieroglyphic  figures :  but  the  posi- 
se  figures  shews  that  the  prop  has  its 
ase  uppermost,    for   they   appear  in- 
tus  affording  a  complete    proof,    that 
whereon  they  are  inscribed,  belonged 
Qore  antient  works;    and   that   these 
I   been   in   ruins   before  the    Column 
4  upon  its  present  ba8is\     But  this 
the  intelligence  we  derive  from  the 
position  of  the  hieroglyphics :  we  have, 
rious  circumstance,  most   satis&ctory 
that  tills  Column  was  not  set  up,  as  it 
§,  either  by  the  antient  inhabitants  of 
by  the  people  oi  Alexandria  under  the 
»,;  for  nothing  would  be  more  absurd, 
ippose  that,  in  an  age  when  Egyptian 
ns  were  revered,  and  the  hieroglyphics 
arded     as    sacred,    such    sacrilegious 
Id  have  been  tolerated,  as  the  burying 
rimages  and  symholSf pell-mell,  to  prop 
pport  a   Corinthian   pillar,  even  if  it 


Plate  tLimtxeAf  where  those  hieroglyphics  are  Teprcsenrted, 
design  wliich  t)ie  author  made  of  them  upon  (he  Bpot, 
as  the  difficulty  of  the  sitaatton,  and  the  fanpcrfeel 
iidf  symbols,  would  adroit. 

A    A    2 


^  riW  tbini  liue,  the  fourth 
0H0tb  leiiers,  being  indisUi 
fc.  dotted  characters*. 


in  on 


(I)  Sw  the  commoBicatlon  made  by  ft 

^•MfMHn.  ai  read  before  tbe  Socleiy,  Feb.  1 

(«>  According  to  the  pUo  punned  by  Jl 

IMMn  wppiBMl  10  be  niDted  in  tbe  Marmor 
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'^^AP.  could  be  admitted  that  such  an  order  of  arcti- 
tecturc  then  existed.  Hence  it  is  manifesti 
without  further  inquiry,  that  this  monument,  as 
it  now  appears,  must  be  attributed  entirely  to 
the  Romans  i  since  the  warmest  advocates  fxxt 
the  arts  and  ingenuity  of  the  Arabs  will  not  ven- 
ture to  ascribe  a  work  of  this  kind  to  the  Modems^ 
in  any  period  of  their  history.  This  is  nearly 
all  the  intelligence  we  can  obtain  conceming  it 
The  Inscription  upon  the  pedestal,  as  its  cha- 
racters were  obtained  in  consequence  of  Colonel 
Squires  discovery,  gives  us  no  information  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Column^  although  it  may  throw 
some  light  upon  its  restoration  under  its  present 
form.  The  only  visible  part  of  the  legend  is  u 
follows' : 

TO coTATONAYTOKPATOPA 

TONnOAIOYXONAAeEANAP€  lAC 
AlO  ....  lANONTON TON 

no enAPxocAirvnTOY 


In  the  third  line,  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  letters,  being  indistinct,  were  supplied 
by   dotted  characters*,    in  order  to  complete  a 

(1)  See  the  communication  made  by  Dr.  JSatneto  the  Sodetjof 
Antiquar\e$^  as  read  before  the  Society,  Feb.  3, 1803. 

(2)  According  to  the  plan  pursued  by  Taylor,  when  be  added  tli 
letters  supposed  to  be  wanted  in  the  Marmor  Sandvlcense. 
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supposed  reading  of  AIOKAHTIANON.  But  chap. 
this  introduction  of  the  name  of  a  Roman  Empe- 
ror, without  an  epithet  immediately  preceding  it. 
is  unusual ;  and  when  letters  are  thus  to  be  added 
by  conjecture,  or  in  consequence  of  some  imagi- 
nary resemblance,  in  the  indistinct  traces  of  the 
original  legend^  to  the  characters  which  have 
been  substituted,  every  person  is  at  liberty  to 
make  his  own  hypothesis  ;  provided  only  that  a 
reading  be  produced  which  shall  contain  exactly 
the  number  of  letters  necessary  to  fill  the  vacant 
spaces  upon  the  stone.  For  example,  the  per- 
pendicular line  of  the  dotted  K,  as  proposed  in 
the  paper  read  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries*, 
may  with  equal  authority  be  written  N.  The  two 
lines  of  the  A  may  also  belong  to  A.  The  cross 
bar  of  the  H  may  be  the  lower  line  of  A,  and  the 
T  may  with  equal  probability  be  written  P ;  and 
when  this  is  granted,  the  reading  becomes,  evi- 
dently, AIONAAPIANON.  The  use  of  AIOS,  as 
an  epithet,  answering  to  DIWS,  so  frequently 
bestowed  upon  Roman  Emperors,  and  especially 
upon  Hadrian^  although  authorised  in  this  sense 


(3)  See  Dr.  Bain^s  communicRtioD,  as  above. 

(4)  Sic  pastim.  ''  Ut  Diyus  Hadbianus  in  qnadam  oratione  ait,"&e« 
(Ulpianus,  lib,  50.  Dig.  tit.  15.  de  Cemibiu, ^. ^.)  IMP  •  CAESARl . 
DIVI- nADRIANI*&c.  Donii  IiucHpt.  Antiq.  ah  Goroi.  Cloisii 
iertia.  No,  16.    See  also  Noa,  17,  18,  ^.  Flortnt.  1731. 
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CHAP,  by  Hesiod  and  by  Homer j  ib  perhaps  unknown  in 
Greek  prose.  Hadrian  was  called  by  the  Greek^j 
both  AAPIANOC  OAYMniOC  and  OEOC 
OAYMmOC.  The  epithet  Acoc  was  conse- 
quently appropriate*;  and  the  more  so»  as  it  was 
poetical ;  the  language  of  poetry  being  often 
adopted  in  Greek  inscriptions,  which  are  very 
commonly  written  in  metre\  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  this 
powerful  objection  to  the  reading  now  proposed ; 
that  among  all  the  epithets  applied  to  Haman 
Emperors,  which  are  preserved  by  Cfranomus. 
Goltzius^  GoritiSj  Muratorif  Vaillant,  Hardumj 
and  Eckhely  there  is  no  example  where  A<oc  is 
thus  used.  In  this  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
four  letters  which  immediately  follow  A|0  in 
this  Inscription^  it  must  remain  for  some  future 


(1)  See  MuratorVs**  Thesaur.  Vet.  Intcript"  torn.  II.  p.  mlix.  No. 
2.;  p.  HLXTi.  Ho.  4. ;  p,  klxxyiii.  No.  7.  jv.  MediolanL  1740.  ffmr- 
duin.  Num.  Antiq.  p.  329.  Parity  1684.  Also  VaUlant.  Num.  Imp,  pp. 
34,  36.  L.  Par.  1608.  Spatiheim  mentions  an  Athenian  medal  with  this 
inscripUon  to  Hadrian  :  OAYMniON  •  XQTHPA  •  TON  •  El'EP- 
FETHN  •  De  PrtBstaniid  et  Utu  Num.  p.  384.     Amst.  1G71. 

(2)  Tlie  Bishop  of  ClogJier,  in  his  Essay  on  the  "  Origin  of  Hiero- 
glyphics, and  on  the  Heathen  Mythology,*^  p.  1 16.  Lond.  1743.  has  the 
following  observation.  <'  In  Greek,  the  word  Aioc  signifies  the  same  ts 
the  word  Divut  among  the  Latins ;  that  is,  a  divine  ptrton. 

(3)  Sucli  inscriptions  arc  commonly  Ibnnd  in  Asia  Minor,  and  amoog 
the  ruins  of  Vuphos  in  Cyprus ;  also  in  the  Island  of  Uuodhs.  Set 
Part  U.  Sect.  I.  of  these  IVavels ;  vol.  111.  c/uip,  8.     Octavo  ediiiom. 
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traveller  to  determine  what  the  true  reading  ^^.^p- 
really  is.  The  probability  is  certainly  strong  for 
AIOKAHTIANON,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
certain  ;  and  in  favour  of  AIONAAPIANON,  it 
may  be  urged,  that  Sicard,  as  cited  by  Brotier\ 
who  examined  the  inscription  long  ago,  declared 
the  fourth  letter  to  be  N,  instead  of  K.  In  order 
to  account  for  the  introduction  of  Diocletian*s 
name,  the  supposed  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
Alexandria  to  Diocletian^  for  an  allowance  of  corn 
has  been  mentioned^;  but  there  is  no  authority 
in  History,  either  for  the  tribute  itself,  or  for  the 
feelings  thereby  believed  to  have  been  comme- 
morated. Hadrian,  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
services  he  rendered  to  their  city,  was  pre- 
eminently entitled  to  their  gratitude.  This 
is   evident,    from    his   own   observations,  when 


(4)  Sieard  believed  the  name  to  be  that  of  Dionysiua  PtolenuButy 
brother  of  Cleopatra,  by  whose  order  Pompey  was  assaasinated.  '*  Sera- 
peum  fuit  in  vico,  cui  nomcn  Necropolis,  prope  Columnam  Pompeii^  ut 
▼nlgo  loquuntur ;  quam  verius  columnam  Dionym  Ptolemtei  dicerent, 
ut  ex  semesis  inscriptiones  Uteris  observavlt  P,  Sieard  egregius  .£gyp- 
tiacarum  antiquitatum  indagator."  ( Vid,  Brotier,  Annot*  in  Tacit, 
Eti$t.  lib.  ir,  cap,  84.)  The  circumstance  of  5tc<irJ'« maintaining  that  tho 
name  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  line  of  the  Inscription  was  Diohy- 
8IUS,  &c.  proves,  at  least,  that  he  read  AION,  and  not  AlOK. 

(5)  "  The  occasion  may  perhaps  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  history 
of  this  Emperor,  where,  after  having  severely  chastised  the  inhabitantg 
i(f  Alexandria  who  had  rebelled  against  the  government,  he  established 
a  public  allowance  of  com  for  the  city  at  two  millions  of  medlmni/'  See 
the  Memoir  read  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  3, 1803,  as  before 
cited. 
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CHAP,  speaking  of  Alexandria^ :   ''  Huic  ego  cukcta 

VII. 
y^s^^m^  CONCESSI,     VETERA    PRIVILEOIA    REDDIDI,     NOVA 

SIC   ADOIDIy    UT    PRJSSENTI    QRATIAS    AGERBNT." 

Hadrian^  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  performed 
funeral  rites  to  Pompey*.  Julius  CtBsttr  had 
done  the  same';  and  it  is  related,  both  by  iJuean* 
and  by  Valerius  Maximus^j  that  when  the  head 
of  Pompey  was  brought  to  him  in  Alexandria^  he 
caused  it  to  be  burned  with  odours  and  the  most 
solemn  rites,  and  its  ashes  to  be  enshrined 
K"^  ^i*^"^  «^  ^^'*'-  I*  sometimes  was  customary 
raaknT  ^^'^  *^®  Romans  to  place  their  cinerary  urns  in 
conspicuous  situations,  upon  the  pinnacles  of 
lofty  and  magnificent  monuments.  The  famous 
Chne,  or  Pine-apple^  of  gilded  bronze,  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome^  and  originally  placed 


(1)  Epittola  Hadnani  Aug,  Serviano  Cot.  Mgypt.    Vid.  FoptfCtn 
SaturninOf  p,  245. 
(3)  Dio  Cats,  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  Uiz.  vol.  II.  p.  1160.    Hamb.  1750. 

(3)  Ibid.  lib.  zlii.  c.  8.  vol.  I.  p.  310. 

(4)  De  BeU.  CivU.  lib.  Ix.  ad  fin. 

(5)  **  Caput  autem  plurimit  ct  pretiosisslmis  odoribus    cremandam 
curavlt."     Valerii  Maximi,  lib.  v.  p.  «46.     Pari*,  1 670. 

(6)  ''  £t  placate  caput,  cineresque  in  litore  fuBoa 

CoUigite,  atque  unam  sparsis  date  manibus  urnam." 

Lucani  De  Bell.  CivU.  lib.  ix.  1002.     Lipt.  17S0. 

FubriciuSf  in  his  Notes  to  Dio  Cattiut  {lib.  xlii.  Note  50.)  meotioos 

an  anticnt  gem,  the  subject  of  which  represented  the  bringing  of  Font- 

pey*t  head  to  CiSSAR.    "  Icon  oblati  Ctstari  eapitit  Pompeii  in  V€im 

gemmd  apud  Licetum/*  p.  248. 
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Upon  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian^  was  perhaps  chap. 
intended  to  contain  the  ashes  of  that  Emperor  ; 
and  in  the  examination  of  the  Alexandrian  column^ 
we  find  the  extraordinary  coincidences,  first,  of 
the  workmanship,  which  is  decidedly  Raman; 
secondly,  of  its  form,  which  is  that  of  a  SUU  or 
sqmkhral pillar ;  thirdly,  of  a  circular  cavity  dis- 
covered upon  its  capital,  as  for  the  reception  of 
an  urn ;  all  agreeing  with  its  remarkable  tradi- 
tionary appellation  of  Pompey's  Pillar.  Some 
little  variety,  as  may  be  expected,  appears  in 
the  accounts  given  by  writers  of  different  ages, 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  funeral 
honours  were  rendered  to  Pompey^s  head  by 
Julius  C.£Sar.  JLucan's  allusion  to  an  urn  is 
however  consistent  with  the  Roman  custom  of 
burning  instead  of  burying  the  dead ;  and  it  is 
supported  by  the  earlier  testimony  of  Valerius 
Maximus.  Appian,  who  flourished  during  the 
subsequent  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian^  says 
the  head  was  buried ;  but  he  adds  the  remarkable 
fact  of  a  shrine  constructed  over  it^,  in  a  situation 


(7)  Tfiv  ii  cc^oX^v  row  Uofiietitov  irpoffftpofikvtiv  oix  w«"^^f «f  AXXd 
irpocsTaKt  ra^fivaiy  Koi  r«  airy  TEMBNOS  fipax^t  'P*  ''^C  fr<5X€«#c 
TriptrtBlv,  NEMB2E02  TBMBNOS  UaKiiro'  ^Trip  It*  Ifiov  Kard 
'PtitfiaUiv  ahroKparopa  Tpatavov,  lioXKvvTa  rb  iv  Aty(fXTif  *Joviaimv 
yevoc,  vxb  r&v  'loviaUav  ic  rdc  rov  xoXkfiov  XP<*«C «farifpi«f  ^. "Capirf 
aatcm  Pompeii  obUtum  avenatur  desar,  sepeliri  josfit  in  suborbis 
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CHAP,  exactly  answering  to  that  of  this  pUlar,  which 
Casar  dedicated  to  Nemesis^  the  protecting  god- 
dess of  the  relics  and  the  memory  of  deceased 
persons.  This,  it  seems,  was  overthrown  in  the 
time  of  Trajan ;  which  may  explain  the  cause  of 
its  restoration  by  Hadrian.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice,  that  Pococke  mentions  a  name  g^ven  to 
this  monument  by  Arabian  historians,  which 
bears  testimony  to  the  event  recorded  by  Appian ; 
inasmuch  as  it  attributes  the  origin  of  the  work 
to  Julius  CcBsar^.  The  presumptive  evidence  is 
therefore  somewhat  striking,  as  to  the  correspond- 
ing  testimony  borne  by  the  monument  itself  to  the 
funei*al  honours  rendered  to  Pompey  both  by  Julius 
CcBsar  and  by  Hadrian,  whatsoever  be  the  legend  of 
the  Inscription  upon  its  pedestal.  A  circumstance 
recorded  by  Dio  Cassius,  in  his  life  of  Hadrian, 
may  also  prove  that  this  kind  of  monument  was, 
in  the  age  of  that  Emperor,  no  unusual  mark  of 
sepulchral  dignity;  for  when  he  wished  to  honour 


sacellumqne  ibl  dedicavit  Nemeseoi;  qaod  nostrft  OBtate,  qiium  Tra- 
Janus  Augustus  JudoBos  ezitiali  bcllo  pcncquerctur,  ab  his  ob  prscsen- 
tem  necessitatem  est  dinitum."  Appiani  Rom.  Hist.  Dt  Bell.  Civil, 
lib,  ii.  vol,  II.  p,  229.   Ed.  Sehweigh,  Lips,  1785. 

(1 )  '<  Some  Arabian  historians,  on  what  authority  1  know  not,  call  it 
the  Palacb  op  Jc7LIUs C^bsar.''  {Poeocke*t Descript, qfthe  E(utyVol,\, 
p.  8.  Land,  174:3.)  Tlie  authoritj  is  clearly  found  in  the  circumstance 
related  by  AppLm{De  BelL  Civil,  lib.  ii.  c.  00,  Lips,  17^0.)  o/thesbrine 
{rtfuvog)  constructed  hy  Julim  Ccesar  at  the  (unenX  of  Pouipey*t  head. 
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his  horse  Barvsthenes  with  funeral  rites  worthy    chap. 

VII. 

of  a  deceased  hero,  it  is  related  that  he  set  up 
a  StiU  upon  his  tomb^ 

From  the  di£Perent  accounts  given  by  histo- 
rians of  the  disposal  of  Pompey's  remains,  (his 
head  being  honoured  with  funeral  rites  at 
Alexandria\  and  his  bod?/,  according  to  some 
writers,  burned  and  buried  near  Pelumim\  while 
others  maintain  that  its  ashes  were  conveyed  to 
Horned,)  the  place  of  his  sepulchre  is  involved  in 
uncertainty^;  but  every  thing  connected  with 
the  historical  evidence  touching  the  funeral  rites 
offered  to  his  memory  by  Eaman  Emperors  in 
Alexandria^  is  clear  and  decisive  ;  and  when  Dio 
Cassius  relates  that  Hadrian,  in  a  copy  of  verses 
which  he  composed,  boasted   he   had  repaired 


(2)  Kai  6  BopvaOtvfig  6  iViroc,  if  fiaXiara  OtipCtv  i^pkaKiTo,  trtifiiiov 
iffTiv.  dtroOavovTi  yap  avrif  koI  Tafov  KaTtOKivaatf  Kai  £THAHN 
ioTTjffiKai  liriypdfifiaTa  Ivtypayf/iv*  Dio  Cast,  Hist,  Mom,  vol.  II.  Ub. 
Ixix.  p.  1 1 59.    Hamburg,  1 750. 

(3)  Appian.  De  Bell.  CivU.  lib.  ii.  c.  90.  Lip»,  1785.  ValerUu 
Maximut.    Lucan,  De  Bell.  Ciyil.  lib.  ix.     Lip»,  1726. 

(4)  Strabon.  Geog.  torn.  II.  lib.  xvi.  p.  1081.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1130.  Ed^ 
Oxon.  1807.  Bio.  Catsii,  lib.  xlii.  c.  5.  vol.  I.  p.  309.  Hamburg. 
1750.  Appiani  AUx,  De  BcllU  Civil,  lib.  ii.  p.  481.  Par,  159*2.  Luean, 
DeBell.  CiTU.lib.  Tiil.&c. 

(5)  Td  U  Xiiypava  tov  Ilofiirtitov  KopvrjXia  dilafiivfi  KOfiioBkyraf 
TTtpi  rbv  *A\pavbv  t Oijrfv.    Plutarch,  in  VU,  Pomp,  Par.  1024. 

(0)  **  Atquo  crit  iEgyptos  populis  furtosvc  ncpotum 

Tarn  mendax  Magni  tumulo,  qiiaro  Crcta  Tonaniin." 

LucANi  De  Bell.  CivU.  lib.  viii.  p.  871.    Lips.  1726. 
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^vnf'  *^^  monument  formerly  raised  to  Pompby*,  it 
is  probable  that  he  alluded  to  this  sepulchral 
pillar;  bearing,  besides  its  traditionary  name, 
the  marks  of  restoratumj  and  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected. 

A  few  remarks,  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
Inscription^  will  conclude  the  whole  of  our  obser- 
vations upon  this  magnificent  and  interesting 
monument. 

The  epithet  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  line 
could  not  be  ascertained  at  the  time  the  Inscrip- 
tion was  again  recognized* ;  but  there  appeared 
to  be  five  characters  wanted.  These  five  cha- 
racters have   been   ingeniously   supplied    by   a 


(1)  KaX  rb  nvijfia  airov  ^ufOapfikvov  &vt^Kol6iifi<rtv.  (Dh,Cat$. 
Hist,  Rom,  lib.  Ixiz.  vol,  II.  Hamburg,  1750.)  It  thoald  at  the  same 
time  be  obsenred,  that  Spartian,  c.  14.  together  with  Appian,  and  10016 
other  wiiten,  speak  of  a  reMtaration,  by  Hadrian,  of  Pompey's  sepml" 
ehre,  at  Pelusium,  near  Mount  Casrius;  that  it  to  say,  the  tepalcbre  of 
his  body;  the  information  concerning  which,  at  derived  from  the  An- 
tientt,  it  not  only  uncertain,  but  contradictory.  But  Appian  also  men- 
tioat  another  distinct  tepulchral  rkfjitvoQ,  erected  over  the  head  of 
Pompey  at  Alexandria  by  Julius  C<Bsar.  This  was  mined  in  the  time  of 
Trajan;  and  it  is  to  the  restoration  of  this  monnmf-nt,  by  Hadrian, 
which  Dio  CnsHus  seems  to  allude,  under  the  words  fii'rjfia  avrov. 

(2)  See  thj  Paper  read  to  the  Society  of  Antiquariis,  Feb.  d,  1803. 


) 
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learned  friend  of  the  author*,  for  they  are  chap. 
evidently  the  first  five  letters  of  the  word 
CEBACTON.  The  Prafect's  name,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  line  ;  was  supposed^  to  be 
llofiirrfiog :  but  the  third  letter  is  found  to  be  C, 
and  not  M,  and  it  was  thus  read  by  Pocockcy 
many  years  before^  Having  therefore  noC, 
we  may  read  nOCTOMOC.  This  name  is  found  in 
GruteTj  in  several  instances,  written  Postumus^. 
It  occurs  in  an  inscription  discovered  upon  an 
edifice  which  contains  the  famous  Zodiac  at 
Dendera  in  Upper  Egypfj  as  the  name  of  a 
Praefect  who  lived  under  Augustus.  We  have, 
moreover,  in  the  Dendera  Iriscription^  a  sort  of 
formula^  enabling  us  to  supply  the  last  line, 
which  is  entirely  wanted.     We  there  read  the 


(3)  The  Rev.  Oeorge  Adam  Browne,  M.A.  Fellow  of  7Vtn»(y  College, 
CamMdffef  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Professor  Panon,  and  of 
Dr.  RaiMe,  late  of  the  Charier  House,  Mr.  Browne  alto  proposed  the 
sabftitation  of  nocrro/AOc  for  nofiir,  in  the  foorth  line. 

(4)  See  Paper  mentioned  in  Note  (2). 

(6)  See  Poeocie'i  copy  of  the  Inscription.  Deeeripihm  of  the  Baetf 
vol.  I.  p.  8.  Hole  id).     Land,  1743. 

(6;  See  Oruler.  Inscript  113.1.— 172. 10,  &c.  &c.    Amai.  1707. 

(7)  See  DenoUf  Hamilton^  &c.  The  Inscription  was  also  copied  bj 
several  of  onr  officers  who  came  with  the  Indian  army  to  JBgypt. 
It  is  there  written  Marctu  Clodiu$  Pottumui.    Denon  wrote  the  name 

nocTorMoc. 
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CHAP,  words  OIAnOTHSMHTPonOAEOS,  *«  The  People 
of  the  Metropolis'^  Upon  the  whole,  then,  that 
has  been  before  adduced,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
document  alluded  to,  it  is  proposed  to  read  the 
Inscription  upon  Pompey's  Pillar  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  ;  the  Reader  being  left  to  use  his 
own  judgment  as  to  the  introduction  oi  Hadrian's 
name,  or  that  of  Diocletian^  in  the  third  line.  We 
have  rather  preferred  the  former,  for  the  reasons 
already  given. 

TONTI  M|G>TATONAYTOKPATOPA 
TON  no  A  lOYXON  A  A  ESAN  APEI  AC 
AIONAAPIANONTONCEBACTON 

nocTO  MocEnAPxocAinrnTOY 

KAIOIAnOTHCMHTPOnOAEXlZ 


(( 


POSTUMUS  PREFECT  OF  EGYPT,  AND  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  THE  METROPOLIS,  (*  houour)  THE  MOST 
REVERED  EMPEROR,  THE  PROTECTING  DIVINITY 
OF    ALEXANDRIA,    THE    DIVINE  HADRIAN  AUGUS- 


TUS." 


Jjl^'*^®^       In  the  forenoon  of  this  day,  the  author  waited 

Menou,     upou  General  Menou^  requesting  a  passport,  that 

might  enable  him  to  pass  and   repass  the  outer 

gate,  to  and  from  the  Biitish  camp ;  and  at  the 
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same  time  made  application  for  permission  to  crap. 
copy  the  Inscriptions  upon  the  Haseita  Tablet, 
which  was  still  carefully  concealed.  One  of  the 
Aid-de-Camps  conducted  him  into  a  small  tent, 
pitched  in  a  spacious  area,  or  square,  near  the 
inner  gates  of  Alexandria^  where  the  parade  of 
the  garrison  was  daily  held.  This  tent,  small 
as  it  was,  had  been  separated  into  two  parts  by 
a  curtain,  behind  which  Menou  had  his  Charein ; 
giving  audience  in  the  outer  part^  near  to  the 
entrance,  where  there  was  hardly  room  enough 
to  stand  upright.  Having  waited  some  time, 
during  which  women's  voices  were  heard  in 
conversation  behind  the  partition,  the  curtain 
was  suddenly  raised,  and  Jacques  AbcTallah  made 
his  appearance.  A  more  grotesque  figure  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  He  wore  a  flowered  em- 
broidered waistcoat,  with  flaps  almost  to  his 
knees,  and  a  coat  covered  with  broad  lace. 
Elevating  his  whiskered  face,  and  double  chin» 
in  order  to  give  all  imaginary  pomp  and  dignity 
to  his  squat  corpulent  figure,  which,  covered  with 
finery,  much  resembled  that  of  a  mountebank,  he 
demanded,  in  an  imperious  tone  of  voice,  '*  Que 
souhaite-tMy  Monsieur  Clarke?''  Havingexplained 
the  cause  of  the  visit,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the 
passport,  and  being  directed  to  apply  for  this  to 
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CH4P>.  Rin^i  General  of  Brigadei  the  author  ventured 
to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  Rosetla  Stone; 
stating,  that  he  was  about  to  return  to  Lord 
Hutchinson^  and  wished  to  obey  the  orders  be 
had  received  from  his  Lordship,  for  copying  the 
Inscription.  At  the  very  mention  of  this  Stone, 
Menou  gave  vent  to  his  rage ;  and,  ready  to  burst 
with  choler,  exclaimed,  *'  You  may  tell  your 
Commander-in-chief  he  has  as  much  right  to 
make  this  demand,  as  a  highwayman  has  to  ask 
for  my  purse  I  He  has  a  cannon  in  each  of 
my  ears,  and  another  in  my  mouth ;  let  him 
take  what  pleases  him.  I  have  a  few  embroi- 
dered saddles,  and  a  tolerable  stock  of  shirts ; 
perhaps  he  may  fancy  some  of  these  I"  The 
author  assured  him  that  he  could  be  the  bearer 
of  no  message  of  tliis  kind ;  but  whatever  he 
might  think  proper  to  put  in  writing,  should  be 
carefully  conveyed,  and  as  punctually  delivered. 
Having  left  the  tent,  and  waited  upon  General 
Rini  for  the  passport,  while  this  was  preparing*, 
a  note  came  from  Menou  for  Lord  Hutchinson. 
With  this  note  the  author  and  his  companions 
set  out  for  the  English  camp ;  and  arriving  at 


( 1)  See  a  copy  of  the  original,  in  the  Appendix, 
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head-quarters,  presented  it  to  his  Lordship,  chap. 
making  known,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  had 
transpired  concerning  the  Soros  from  the  Mosque 
of  St.  AthanasiuSt  together  with  the  intelligence 
which  had  been  obtained  with  regard  to  the 
other  antiquities.  To  Menot^s  note  his  Lordship 
disdained  making  any  reply;  transmitting  only 
a  verbal  message,  cautioning  him  to  beware 
of  sending  any  more  messages  or  letters  to  him, 
but  to  obey  the  conditions  proposed  for  the 
surrender  of  Alexandria^  upon  pain  of  having  not 
only  his  own  baggage,  but  that  of  all  the  officers 
of  the  French  army,  submitted  to  an  examina- 
tion. All  the  Antiguitiesj  without  reservation, 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  English;  and  to  this 
demand  was  added  an  order  for  the  collection  of 
specimens  belonging  to  Natural  History^  and 
whatsoever  other  literary  acquisition  had  been 
made  in  Egypt  for  the  French  Nation.  His  Lord* 
ship  directed  that  the  most  diligent  inquiry 
should  be  made  concerning  every  thing  of  this 
nature* :  and  having  given  orders  for  a  supply 


•^"^ 


(3)  The  following  Inteription  was  fomid  by  a  private  of  the  42d 
Regiment,  apon  a  Slone  which  he  diaoovered  ia  the  entrenchinenU  of 
the  Engluh  anny.  The  autho^  it  Indebted  for  this  copy  of  It  to 
Colonel  Draper.  A  part  of  the  tame  loicriptioi.  it  «liO  preserved  in 
Colonel  Squire  $  MS.  Journal.     The  stone  was  very  large,  and  the 

IntcriptioH 

VOL.    V.  B    B 
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CHAP,  of  provisions  to  accompany  us  upon  our  return, 
offered  the  use  of  his  horses  while  we  remained 


jN«er(pHoii  appeared  in  <iM  parts,  op<mdiflb«iittkl«t  of  H.  The^widtm 
has,  therefore,  been  marked  b/  stars.  The  AraMe  numeral  7  can  haie 
nothing  to  do  with  the  second  part ;  its  meaning  is  therefore  nnknown. 

IMP.  CiESARI 

I.  SEPTIMIO  SEVERO  PERTINACI 

AUG.  PONTIF.  MAX.  TRIE.  POT.  II. 

IMP.  III.  cos.  II.  PROCOS.  P.  P. 
VETERANI  LEG.  IL  TR.  FORT.  MISSI 
H0NE8TA  MISSIONE  QUI  MILxTaRs 
CCBPERUNT  APRONIANO  £T  PAULo 
QUIBUS  ET  PERPETUUM 


CON.   T. 

7  CSLSaiANA 
M.  GABINUS   MAX.  PLAMMIT. 

7    L.   raiLIPPtAVI 
T.  AUaSUVS  CAPRIM01CIA 
C.    YALERTI78  C.   FIl.    APOLL. 

7   SBYERIANA 
M.    AUaSLIVS   POL.   ISTOOa. 
C.   rOMPBlUS   POL.   8BBBN. 

7    8SRVILL.   PUDENTIO 
P.  AURBLIUS   POL.   PROCIOM.  AU^. 
C.   JULIUS   C.    P.    POL.   BBRMIA8 
T.   AURBLIUS  T.   P.  SA  RAP  A  MOW 
T.    PLAVIUS  P.   APOLLINARIS 
M.   PURFANIUS  M.  P.  OOL.  LO. 

7   MARIVXAMA 
M.  AURBLIUS   POL.  BBRODBS 

CON.  TI. 
lOCTAYX  AVELUAWI 
M.  AURBLIUS   POL.   PROOION. 
M.    AUREUUS   POL.    SARAPAM 
M.  AURBUUS  POL.  OBRMANU8 

7   AURBU   PLAYIANI 
7    HARXON.   POL.    DBMBTRIUS  C. 

7   SECUN DIANA 
M.   AURBLIUS  PO.   APOLLOS 
M.   AURBUUS   ALBXANOR. 

CON.   YII« 
C.    YIRIUS   CAtTRIS 

SOLON 


It 
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in  Alexandria,  and  a  groom  to  assist  us  in  taking  chap. 
care  of  them.  After  this,  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  sort  of  fare  which  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  British  army,  who  had  so 
liberally  provided  for  others,  allowed  for  his 
own  use.  He  gave  as  a  general  invitation  to  his 
table ;  adding,  *^  If  you  have  appetite  enough  to 
dine  with  a  soldier,  you  will  this  day  have 
something  more  than  usually  substantial."  The 
dinner  was  served  in  his  tent,  and  we  sat  down  : 
it  consisted  of  the  remaining  half  of  a  cold  pie, 
made  by  one  of  the  privates  the  day  before,  con- 
taining some  lumps  of  meat  encased  in  a  durable 
crust  above  an  inch  thick,  of  the  coarsest 
flour :  a  surprising  contrast  to  the  magnificent 
entertainment  we  had  experienced  with  the 
Anglo-Indian  army  in  the  Isle  of  Rhouda.  Some 
of  the  officers  informed  us  that  such  was  his 
daily  diet ;  and  that  it  rarely  differed  from  the 


It  is  preienred  by  Colon^  Squire* 

IMP  •  CAESARI 
L  •  SEPTIMIO  •  SEVERO  •  PERTINACI 
AUG  •  PONTIF  •  MAX  •  TRIE  •  POT  •  II 
IMP  •  111  •  cos  •  II  •  PROCOS  •  P  •  P  . 
VETERA NI  •  LEG  •  II  •  TR  •  FORT  •  MISSl 
HONESTA  •  MISSIONE  •  QUI  •  MILITARE 
COEPERUNT  •  APRONIANO  •  ET  •  PAVLO 
QVIBVSETPERPETVAM 
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CHAP,  allovrance  made  to  the  common  soldiers  t>f  the 

VII. 

v>^^  antay.  In  the  evening,  we  returned.  It  was 
quite  dark,  and  the  gates  were  shut;  but  we 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission,  by 
means  of  our  passport. 

Saturday,  September  the  twelfth.  This  day 
the  flesh  of  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  sold,  in 
the  market,  at  a  price  nearly  equivalent  to  half 
a  guinea  of  our  money,  for  a  single  rotobij  equal 
to  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter.  Mr.  IfamUt(m 
went  with  us  to  the  French  head-quarters,  and 
undertook  to  mention  to  Menau  the  result  of  our 
visit  to  Lord  Hutehinson.  We  remained  near 
the  outside  of  the  tent;  and  soon  heard  the 
French  General's  voice  elevated  as  usnial,  and 
in  strong  terms  of  indignation  remonstrating 
against  the  injustice  of  the  demands  made  upon 
him.  The  words  ^^  Jamais  on  n* a  pilU  le  monde  T 
diverted  us  highly,  as  coming  from  a  leader 
of  plunder  and  devastation.  He  threatened  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  transaction  in  all  the 
Gazettes  of  Europe ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  with- 
drew, we  heard  him  vociferate  a  menace  of 
meeting  Lord  Hutchinson  in  single  combat — 
"  Nous  mms  verrons,  de  Hen  prhs — de  bien  prhs^je 
vous  assurer  However,  Colonel,  now  General, 
Turner i  who  had   arrived  also  in  Alexandria^ 
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with   orders  from  our  commander-m-chief  re-  chap. 

VII 

specting  the  surrender  of  the  Antiquities^  soon  v^v^ 
brought  this    matter    to  a    conclusion.      The 
different  forts  were  now  occupied  by  our  army ; 
and  the  condition  of  the  garrison  was  such,  that 
Menau  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  resist  any 
longer :  he  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  loss  of 
his  literary  trophies.     The  Rosetta  Tablet  was  Surrender 
taken   from  a   warehouse,   covered  with  mats,  Ro^tta 
where  it  had    been    deposited    with  Menou^s 
baggage;    and  it  was   surrendered    to  us,    by 
a  French  officer  and  Member  of  the  Institute^  in 
the  streets  of  Alexandria  i    Mr.   Cripps,  Mr. 
Hamiltan^  and  the  author,  being  the  only  persons 
present,   to  take   possession  of  it. .  The  officer 
appointed  to  deliver  it  recommended  its  speedy 
conveyance  to  some  place,  of  safety,  as  he  could 
not  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  French 
soldiers,  if  it  were  suffered  to  remain  exposed 
to  their  indis^nation.     We  made  this  circum- 
stance  known  to  Lord  Hutchinsonj  who  gave 
orders  for  its  immediate  removal;  and  it  was 
given  in  charge  to  General  Turner,  under  whose 
direction  all  the  monuments  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quity, resigned  to  us  by  the  articles  of  the  capitu- 
lation, were  afterwards  conveyed  to  England}. 


(1)  See  Hamiiton't  JEgpptiaea,p.  iOS.    LomL  ISOtf. 
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CHAP.       Every  thing    now   seemed    to    indicate  the 
vii» 
N^v"^  speedy  evacuation  of  the  garrison  by  the  FrenehK 

The  officers  and  soldiers  were  actively  em- 
ployed in  selling  the  plunder  they  had  made. 
Negro  slaves  of  both  sexes,  watches,  jewels, 
horses,  camels,  sabres^  were  bartered  in  all  parts 
of  the  city.  A  plain  silver  watch  might  be 
bought  for  three  or  four  dollars ;  a  6iie  Arabian 
horse,  for  about  five  and  twenty.  A  JFrenck 
General  sold  two  horses,  of  perfect  beauty,  with 
their  saddles  and  bridles,  to  an  English  clei^- 
man,  chaplain  in  the  fleet,  for  fifty  dollars. 
Several  valuable  camels,  from  the  great  scarcity 
of  every  kind  of  provender,  were  turned  adrift, 
to  find  owners  without  the  gates ;  no  purchasers 
being  found,  who  would  undertake  the  charge  of 
Inter-       them  within  the  walls.     A  better  understanding; 

coonebe-  ... 

tween  the  however,  began  to  subsist,  at  this  time^  between 

Armies. 

the  contending  forces.  Some  stragglers  from  the 
French  army  advanced,  during  the  day-time, 
into  the  neutral  ground  between  the  two  armies, 
and  there  ofiered  their  Egyptian  sabres,  and 
other  articles,  for  sale  to  the  nglish :  here  and 
there,  even  in  the  British  camp,  might  be  seen 
a  French  officer  joining  in  conviviality  with  our 


(I)  The  6rst  division  of  the  French  army  embarked  at  Aboukv  on 
the  14th  of  September. 
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troop ;  drinkiDg  toasts  for  the  health  of  King  chap. 
George^  the  success  of  the  capitulation,  and  a  ^^v^ 
speedy  deliverance  from  the  government  of 
Menou.  The  utmost  harmony  and  good-humour 
prevailed  at  these  meetings:  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  quit  the  country  ¥ras  evident  on  the 
part  of  the  French  soldiers ;  every  one  of  whom 
seemed  to  consider  himself  as  upon  an  equal 
footing,  even  with  the  Generals  of  his  own 
army*. 

In  the  course  of  this  day,  we  visited  the  Fr^neh 
Members  of  the  French  Institute^  at  the  house 
where  they  held  their  sittings ;  and  found  them 
assembled  round  a  long  table,  inspecting  and 
packing  a  number  of  drawings,  plans,  and 
maps\    We  were  very  politely  received,  at  our 


(3)  A  CnoU  trumpeter,  who  had  senred  nnder  BuoimparU  in  hto 
campaigni  of  Italy  and  Bgypi,  and  pretended  to  hate  been  always 
about  hit  person,  came  one  day,  and  asked,  when  the  garrison  of 
Alexandria  would  sail  for  Franeel  As  we  could  neither  answer  thin 
question,  nor  were  disposed  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  account  lie 
gave  of  himself,  he  said,  <'  If  you  should  mention  the  name  of 
L'EtprU  to  the  little  Cortiean^  you  will  find  that  I  am  pretty  well 
known  to  him :"  and,  by  way  of  proving  his  importance,  be  ailded, 
^  Quandfatriofrai  a  Pariitjt  Mfimi  expttqutr  pimrquoi  U  me  UkUm 
dant  ee  nuntdit  pays'Ci** 

(3)  The  FRENCH  INSTITUTE  of  Egitpt  was  divided  into  four 
sections ;  BeveraUy  consisting  of  the  MathematieSf  PkyticSf  PolUinal 

Sctmomy, 
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CHAP. 
Vll. 


entrance,  by  Lt  Pertj  Architect,  Director  of  the 
Class  of  Ci^il  Engineers :  and  we  experienced 
from  all  of  them  that  urbanity^  which  in  despite 


.fiWrnamyy  JM^rodtwn  and  the  Jln^  Art$*    The  fbltowing  pertons 
its  Members. 


(rA4>M  mmrlmA  wUh  an  asterisk  had  hft  JSf^  ai  ik$  Hmt  «f  Mr 


MATHEMATICS. 

•  Andrcoflsy. 

Cottas. 

Maloa. 

*  Buonapart6. 

Girard. 

•  Mooge. 

Fourier  fMi^ieCtcal 

Laneret. 

Nonet. 

Secretary  of  the 

LePere. 

*  Qaesnot. 

IntiUuta. 

•  LeBoy. 
PHYSICS. 

^  Beanehamp. 

Ddltla. 

•  Oiibaia  (pdrt). 

•  BerthoIIet. 

Descotils. 

Geoffroy. 

Boudet. 

Desganettes. 

Larrey. 

Cliampy  (pere). 

*  Dolomiea. 

Savigny. 

Coat6. 

PC 

)LITICAL  BCONOM 

F. 

Corancey. 

Jacotin. 

Reynier. 

*  Dugna. 

*  PoQssielque. 

Tallten. 

*  FaoTelet-Bourieniie. 

! 

Ul 

'BRATUBE  and  AR 

TS. 

*  DenoD 

•  Persa?  aL 

Bigo. 

Dutertre. 

Protain. 

Rigcl. 

LePere. 

Don-Raphael. 

•  Ripaut.  * 

•  Norry. 

Reduat^. 

To  these  Sections  of  the  InsiUute  were  abo  annexed  the  Ibllowiag 

persons,  under  the  several  heads  of 


Lilfrariaru. 
Coquebert.  M^hain. 


CommissUm  of  Agriculture, 

Champy  (pcre).    Dcllsle. 
Ncctoux. 
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of  the  impressions  and  prejudices  caused  by  the   chap. 
consequences  of  hostility,  and  the  lawless  deeds 
of  a  promiscuous  soldiery  during  the  ravagies  of 


COMMISSION  of  ARTS  and  SCIENCES, 


AnHqmrieM. 

*  Ripanlt.  •  Poarlirr. 

m 

ArMtects, 

Balne.  *  Kony. 

Le  Fere.  ProUin. 

ifj/riMOMicrj. 

Nonet.  M^chainOiiv). 

*  QuesDot. 

Boianitis, 

DeUtle.  Neetottz. 

Coqnebert. 

CSIeiirffte. 

*  BerthoDet  Deacotilt. 
Champy  (pirt).    ChMmpjCfiU), 

*  Daboit.  Lacypierre. 
LalMte. 

Artitt  for  D^ti^. 

Datertre. 

OeowutriekmM. 

*  Monge.  Coetas. 
Poarier.  Cormncey. 

Engraver. 

Fooqvet. 

CivU  BHffmeen, 

U  Perc.  CartsUe. 

Glrard.  F^vier. 

Faye.  Dubois. 
LePere(GVa<Miii).  DeTUllert. 

Martin.  Moline. 

Saint  Genis.  Docbanoy. 

Lancret.  Alibert. 

Fevre.  Regnault. 

Chabrol.  Bernard. 

Jolloia.  Poller. 

KafTenemu.  Vjard. 
Amolet. 


Oeograpkkal  Engbuer9* 

I     Jacotin.  Bertrp. 

Simond.  Leeesne. 

Levetque.  Laroche* 

Jotnard.  Fanrie. 
Corabenf. 

Bmgineen*  Conttmeton. 

Boaeber.  *  Gresl^. 

Chaumont. 

Oriental  LUerature. 

Marad.  lUige. 

*  Jonbert.  Delaporte. 
Belletete. 

Ziteraiu 

*  Panetal. 

Mcehaniei, 
Cont6.  Coatdle. 

ArtUii, 
Adnes  (pert),  Adnet  (fBs). 

Aiia6.  CoQTreur*. 

Collin. 

C^eUe  (Meekamcal  Engineer). 
Lenoir   {Maihem,  Inetrumeni 
Maker). 

MutieianM, 
Bigd.  Vmotetti. 

Mineralogi$t$, 

*  Dolomien.  Rosiere. 
Cordier.                     Dupny. 

Naiuraluts. 
Geoffirol.  Savlgoy. 

Painien. 
Redonbte,  {Pahiterof  Nat.  Hist,) 
Rigo. 

Apotheearie*. 
Boodet.  Ronblerer. 

Sculptor, 
Casteix. 
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CHAP,  war,  must  yet  be  considered  as  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  Frefnch  people,  in  their 
conduct  even  towards  their  enemies.  We 
assured  them,  that  although  our  business  in 
Alexandria  related  to  the  literary  acquisitions 
made  for  their  nation  by  their  army  in  JEgypt^  it 
had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  private 
collections  or  journals  of  individuals ;  and  there- 
fore we  hoped  they  would  allow  us  to  compare 
notes  with  them  upon  certain  points  of  observa- 
tion, in  which  we  might  be  mutually  interested  ; 
and  we  further  solicited  permission  to  consult 
the  splendid  map  of  Egypt  which  their  geogra- 
phers had  completed.  This  proposition  was 
not  acceded  to  on  their  part ;  nor,  perhaps,  was 
it  reasonable,  at  that  time,  to  expect  that  our 
request  could  be  complied  with.  They  very 
candidly  confessed,  that  it  would  give  them 
pleasure  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  anywhere  else ; 
but  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  they 
could  only  consider  our  inquiry  as  likely  to  lead 
to  additional  demands  on  the  part  of  our  Com- 
mander-in-chief; and  for  this  reason  alone 
they  must  decline  acceding  to  our  request. 
We  had,  however,  a  short  conversation  with 
them  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ruins  of  Sdis^ 
which  their  countryman  Savary  had  mentioned 
among    the   desirable   objects    of  discovery    in 
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EgypV  ;  although  Egmont  and  Heyman  had  pub-  chap 
lishcd  their  notice  of  them  twenty  years  before 
Savory  began  the  account  of  his  travels  in  the 
country*.  These  Ruins  had  altogether  escaped 
their  observation.  They  said  that  their  re- 
searches  had  always  been  restricted  to  the  inarch 
of  their  army,  and  therefore,  in  Lower  Egypt^  had 
been  principally  confined  to  the  western  side  of 
the  Nile ;  that  they  had  heard  of  the  ruins  at 
S*el  HoQaVj  but  did  not  conceive  them  to  be  so 
considerable  as  we  had  found  them.  Being 
asked  whether  any  of  them  had  seen  the 
interior  of  an  Egyptian  sepulchre,  containing 
mummies,  before  the  position  of  the  bodies 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  Arahs^  they  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  With  this  information 
we  took  our  leave  of  them,  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  younger  Members  of  the  Institute, 
who  kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  to  the 
Catacombs  of  Necropolis,  lying  westward 
of  Alexandria.  These  we  were  now  desirous 
to  examine. 


Among  all  the  antiquities  of  this  once  cele-  Cryptm 
brated    city,    which    after    the    destruction    ofroLis. 


(I)  See  8avary*$  Letters  on  Egypt,  vol.  II.  LeU.  73.    Land.  I78a 
(S)  Savmrp*s  flrti  Letter  U  dated  July  2A,  1777. 
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CHAP.  Carthage  ranked  next  to  Rome  in  magnitude  and 
population,  the  Cryptas  of  Nbcropolib  are  the 
least  known,  and  the  most  wonderful.  They 
have  been  incidently  but  not  frequently  men- 
tioned, in  the  various  descriptions  given  of 
Alexandria  in  books  of  modem  travels* ;  but  the 
Antients  have  left  us  much  in  the  dark  concern- 
ing their  history.  Straho  indeed,  after  giving 
an  account  of  a  navigable  canal  which  extended 
from  the  Old  Port  to  the  Lake  Mareotis^  carries 
his  observations  westward^  and  notices  the  Cata- 
comb^ under  the  name  of  Necropolis*.  In  the 
very  brief  description  which  he  has  given  of 
them,  enough  is  said  to  prove  that  every  cha- 
racteristic of  the  most  antient  coemeteries  of 
Oriental  nations  belonged  to  them ;  for  they 
were  suburban,  and  were  situate  in  the  midst 


(1)  See  the  «  Diteription  de  VEgypte**  par  MttiOet,  tarn.  I. p,  169. 
a  la  Haytj  1740.  Pocockt^i  Deter,  of  the  Bast,  toI.  I.  Xom/.  1749. 
Norden'i  Trm?elt,  vol.  I.  p.  17.  Land.  1756,  &c.  8ttoary*9  Lettcn  ob 
JBgjfpt,  Tol.  I.  p. 43.  LmuL  1786.  An  Extract  from  Savarp  mmj  affurd 
a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  these  Catacombt  have  been  generallj 
noticed.  This  writer  does  not  seem  to  hare  erer  entered  them.  ''At 
half  a  league's  distance  to  the  southward  of  tfie  town,  is  the  descent 
into  the  Cataeombtf  the  antient  asjlnm  of  the  dead.  Winding  pasaaga 
Uadto  ihembierraneouii  grottoes  where  they  were  depoeited.** 

(2)  E7a'  Tf  NfcpoiroXtc.  rb  irpodffrvov  {tie  leg.  Cod.  MSS.  Medic.  See. 
et  Parte.  Vid.  Lect.  Var.  in  Strabon.  edit.  Ozon.)  ivtf  r^iroi  ri  mWoi 
Kal  Taf€u  Koi  Karayufyai,  rpbg  rdg  ropixctac  ri5v  vfXPMV  iYir^cioi. 
Siraban.  Qeog.lib.  xyMp.  1128.  ed.  Oxon.  1807. 
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of  gardens^  Enough  remains,  also,  in  the  severe  chap. 
simplicity  of  their  structure,  and  in  the  few 
Egyptian  symbols  found  within  them,  to  shew 
that  they  are  of  earlier  antiquity  than  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandria  by  the  MacedonianSj  even  if  we 
had  not  the  most  decisive  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  regal  sepulchres  oi  the  Alexandrian  monarchs 
were  within  the  city.     As   repositories   of  the 


(8)  ^  And  be  wai  buried  in  bit  Sepnlebre,  in  the  Garden  of  Ussa," 
(2  KiHffg  zxi.  86.)  In  the  SMie  chapter,  Mr.  18,  it  is  aaid  of  Manatseh, 
that ''  be  slept  with  bis  fiitbers,  and  was  buried  in  the  garden  qfhit  oum 
komee,  in  the  Garden  of  Una  :"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  garden  of  the 
aepalcbre  of  his  cwn  hmae  or  /amilg  ;  tlie  eoemeteries  of  the  Jews  ex- 
hibiting always  a  series  of  gardens,  each  of  which  belonged  to  some 
parUcnlar  family.  Among  tlie  Heathene  sacb  gardens  were  places  of 
religions  worship.  Thus  in  Igaiah,  (e.  Ixr.  3.) ''  A  people  that  pro\oketh 
me  to  anger  continually  to  my  face,  that  ioerifieeth  in  gardentJ*  An 
iilnstration  to  hereby  suggested  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  jBzekielf 
(e.  siH.  19, 80.)  **  And  will  ye  pollute  me  among  my  people  ...  to 
«lt|f  the  eonde  that  shomid  not  die. ,. .  Behold  I  am  against  your  pillows, 
wherewith  ye  tliere  hunt  the  souls  into  gardens,"  The  Garden  to 
which  oar  SaTiour  "  oftHmee  rtmrted  wUh  Ms  Dieeiplei,'*  at  the  foot  of 
tlie  llonat  of  OUtss,  ^' aver  the  Brook  Cedron,"  {John  ztfli.  1, 9.)  was 
in  all  probability,  a  place  for  pious  meditation,  in  the  mUbt  qf  Tomhs  ; 
for  the  antient  Jewish  sepulchres  extend  OTcr  all  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain opposite  to  Jerusdiem,  Hither  he  retired  to  pray,  the  night  before 
hto  cruciflxkm.  And  when  hto  body  was  buried,  ''  as  the  manner  of 
the  Jews  is  to  bury,"  {Jokn  xix.  40,  41.)  the  sepufchra  wherein  they 
laid  him  was  In ''  a  Garden.'*  The  same  custom  of  adorning  eosmeteries 
with  gardems^  and  resorting  to  them  fbr  medlUtion  and  prayer,  still 
exiftts  among  all  the  Eastern  Jews,  who  write  upon  the  tomb  of  a  de- 
ceased person,  "  Let  his  soul  be  in  the  garden  of  Bden  f  alto  among 
the  Moslems  over  all  the  Turkidi  Empire.  It  is  said  also  of  the  Ifexioaiu 
(See  Purehas's  Pilgrim,  p.  S04.  Lond,  1614.)  **  The  places  where  they 
burled  them  were  their  Chrdens." 
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CHAP,   dead,    they  were   consequently   places   of  wor- 
^^v^  ship,    whose    dark   and    subterraneous   caverns 
were  aptly  suited    to   the  ideas    entertained  of 
Hades,  the  invisible  abode  of  departed  spirits^ 
Serapeum  Qf  such  a  nature  was  the  Serapeum  of  Racotis, 
TIB.         described  as  of  much  earlier  antiquity  than  the 
temple  of  the  same  name  founded  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemie^.      Racotis  was  in  ruins  before  the 
building  of  Alexandria^;  and  the  Crypto  of  Ne- 
cropolis, from  their  situation,  can  be  attributed 
only  to  that  antient  city^     Having  before  shewn 
that  the  worship  of  Serapis  in  Egypt  was  long 
anterior   to  the  introduction  of  an  idol  under 
that   name  by  Ptolemy   Soter^,   as  related    by 


(1)  KaXov/icv  Sk  rbv  aitrbv  rovrov Kai  ^dpawiv  rbv  Aiiii  Sii\ov6rt. 
irphg  5v  fiiviv  dvia  fcopiviuBai  rdc  ^X^Q  TStv  putcavrtifVf  dpiara  Koi 
iiKaiSrara,  **  Qaem  no0  alio  nomine  Sermpim  Toeamns,  et  qal  est  ii^i^c* 
sub  aspectam  miniind  radens :  ad  qnem  Plato  sublimes  ait  erehi  illonim 
animasy  qni  qnam  optimd  jastissim^oe  Tixerant."  JuUanuB  Imp,  Orat, 
W.  p.  186.  Vid.  JablaruH  Panth.  jBgypi*  torn.  I.  p.  837.  Franeqf.  1750. 

(2)  **  Faerat  illic  sacellam  Serapidi  atque  Isidi  antiqaitua  sacratom." 
TaeU,  Milt.  lib.  It.  e.  84. 

(3)  *'  Nam  Racotis,  qasB  postea  nonnisi  suburbiam  AlezandrisB  fait, 
diu  ante  orbem  bane  regiam  ab  Alezandro  erectam,  iUic  stetermt.  Fid 
JabUmtki  Pantheon  JEgyptiorum,  torn.  I.  p.  231.  Frawqf.  1750.  Also 
the  anthora  by  bim  cited.  PauMania$t  lib.  ▼.  p.  432.  Strt^^  lib.  Zfii. 
p.  545.  PUniuiy  lib.  ?.  e.  10.  Cletnem  A  texandrinui,  Protreptiei>,p.  31. 
Stephantu  Ethnicographut,  in  voce  *PacMriyc,  &c.  &c 

(  J  ablonskif  kc.  ubl  snpra. 

(5)  See  Chap.  V.  p.  263,  Note  (5),  of  this  ▼olame.  In  addition  to 
the  evidence  there  offSered  for  the  antiquity  of  Uie  worship  of  Serapii 
in  Egypt,  may  be  also  cited  the  following  powerful  argument,  as  niged 

bj 
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TacitwP.  and  also  mentioned  the  authorities  which    chap. 

VII. 

refer  its  origin  to  the  death  of  the  Patriarch  «7(95g9A^  .^-v-^/ 
it  will  he  proper  briefly  to  notice  the  opinion  of 
Jablonski,  as  to  this  part  of  the  Egyptian  mythology ; 
because  a  symbol  which  we  discovered,  forming  Remark- 
a  central  and  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  Cata-  boi. 
combs f  may  seem  to  strengthen  his  opinion,  and 
thereby  shew  that  here  was   the  Serapeum  of 
Racotis.     He  endeavours  to  prove,  from  various 
authorities,  but  principally  by  a  passage  which 
he  has  cited  from  the  Saturnalia  of  MacrobituPf 
that  Serapis  was  a  type  of  the  infernal  sun^  that 
is  to  say,   of  the  sun  during  its  course  through 
the    lower    hemisphere^  or  winter   signs  of  the 
Zodiac ;  as  Ammon  was  of  the  supernal^  or  path  of 


by  Cuper  in  hit  Harpoeratn,  p.  83.  UirtM^  1687.  "  Ante  adTectam 
ez  Ponto  Seimpin,  alius  in  fgypto  eodcm  nomine  dens  eolebatnr. 
Paosanias,  lib.  L  scribit  Atbenienses  Serapidis  cnltom  a  Ptolemsoo  aece- 
pisse,  et  templom  ^os  kwtfavavkorarov  esse  Alezandrinis,  <&pxat4(rarov 
Zk  iv  Mkftftt :  nnde  absque  dubio  seqnitnr,  ahtb  Ptolbmaum  Lagi  F. 
si  iSy  nt  pleriqae  tradnnt,  Sinopensem  denm  adTebieorafit,  Sarapzn  in 
JEqyvto  cultuk  vnissB." 

(6)  TaeU,  Histor.  lib.  !▼.  cap.  Si. 

(7)  See  Cbap.  V.  of  tbis  Tolnme,  as  above  cited. 

(8)  *'  Hoe  argnmentum  iEgyptii  Inddins  absolmnt,  ipsins  soils 
simulacra  pinnata  fingentes;  qnibus  color  apnd  illos  non  nnus  est. 
Alteram  enim  cssraleli  specie,  alteram  darft  flngunt;  ex  bis  daram 
snperam,  et  esBralenm  inferam  TOcant.  Inferi  antem  nomen  Soli  datur, 
cum  in  inforiora  liemispbsBrio,  id  est  byematibns  signis,  eorsom  soum 
peragit ;  superi,  cum  partem  Zodiaci  ambit  SBStifam."  Maerob.  Satur" 
nal,  lib,  l.e.Mk 
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CHAP,  the  sun  during  the  summer  months^  Hence  the 
name  of  Hadbs,  bestowed  upon  Serapis  by  the 
Emperor  Julian\  and  the  analogy  between  this 
deity  and  the  Pluto  of  the  Greeks\  According  to 
MacrobiuSj  tlie  Egyptians  were  wont  to  represent 
the  sun,  in  their  winged  images  of  that  luminary, 
with  two  colours^;  one  being  wkUe^  aa  typical 
of  Amrnon  or  the  supernal  sun ;  the  other  blue^  to 
denote  Serapis^  or  the  sun's  descent  iuto  Hades 
during  winter,  when  it  received  the  appellation 
of  infernal^.  It  is  a  ver}^  curious  circumstance* 
that  the  distinctions  of  colour  mentioned  by 
Macrobius  may  be  noticed  in  all  the  mythological 
paintings  of  the  Tahtars^  tbe   ChxRese^  and  the 


(1)  ''  Sol  iupenis  et  clarus  est  Ammon.  Sol  caBruleos  et  i^fenu  est, 
ut  mihi  persuadeo,  Ssbapis."  Jabhntk.  PatUh,  JSgypt,  torn.  I.p.83ft. 
Francqf.  1760. 

(2)  See  the  observationt  of  Julian  upon  S^api§,  as  before  cited.  See 
also  CyrilL  Alexand.  adoersus  JtUian,  p.  Id. 

(3)  "  Scriptoret  pleriqne,  «bi  ad  Seragndtm  eoram  defleetit  oratio, 
earn  kxh  nemper  PluUmem  interpretari  lollti  fuerint."  JabiomH,  mH 
supra,  p,  236.  See  also  the  authors  by  him  cited.  DiodonUf  lib.  L 
p.  22.  Clemens  AUxandr.  in  Protr^ieo,  passim.  Sutelrius,  Prteparat. 
Evang.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  p.  113.  Porphyrias  JuUanus^  Imp,  OraL  4. 
p,  136.  CyriU  Alexundr.  lib.  i.  tit  Juiian.  p.  18.  Aristides,  OratUme 
in  Serapim^  passkn. 

(4)  Vid.  Macrob.  Saiumal.  ubi  supra. 

(5)  Heuce,  perhaps,  the  very  uDtieut  superstition  of  tlie  blue  colour  of 
flame  at  the  approach  of  departed  spirits,  coming  from  Hades.  Ooe 
of  tlie  Witclies  in  Macbeth  begins  ber  incantation,  "  JUue  spirits  and 
whUe!"  jtr. 
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people  of  Japarij  where  an  image  of  the  Sun  is  chap. 
introduced;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
colours,  instead  of  being  white  and  blue^  are  white 
and  red^.  The  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  India, 
as  it  is  well  known,  who  are  worshippers  of  the 
Sun,  revere  the  invisible  as  well  as  the  visible 
luminary  ;  the  former  of  which  answers  to  AIAH2 
and  AOPATOS  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks^. 
This  notion  of  Jablonski  concerning  Serapis  is 
by  him  opposed  to  an  opinion  of  the  Fathers, 
which  maintained  that  Serapis  was  a  symbol  of 
Joseph :  but  even  admitting  it  to  be  true  in  its 
fullest  extent,  it  will  rather  serve  to  confirm  that 
opinion,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  titles  which 
the  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  bestow  upon 
their  deified  princes.  The  language  of  the 
valuable  Inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Tablet  will  set 
this  truth  in  a  very  clear  point  of  view  :  we  there 


(6)  The  rMdert  may  lee  sach  representationt  in  the  engimvingt  made 
ftom  the  sacred  Pictaret  of  the  Calmuek  tribee.  (  VoL  I .  of  them  Travelsp 
p.  920,  oetaoo  edti.)  In  three  of  those  pictures,  iliis  doable  representa- 
tioD  of  the  Sun  is  introdaced ;  altboagh  the  plate  have  not  been  colonred, 
and  the  mInatisB  of  the  distinction  were  little  attended  to  by  the  engraTer. 
In  the  original  drawings,  one  orb  Is  red,  and  the  other  white.  The 
aathor  at  first  supposed  they  were  intended  for  the  Sun  and  Moon, 

(7)  ^pdZto  rbv  k&vtuv  Cirarov  Btbv  ififitv  Uut, 
Xd/iari  /ikv  r*  dtSffv^  ALa  i'  ilapoQ  <&p;((o/icvoto 
*HlXcov  ik  0iptVQ. 

Die  Deomm  omniam  supremnm  esse  laOf 

Qnem  byeme  oreum  vocant,  ineunte  antem  Tcre  Joocm, 

JEstateporro  8oUm. 

<<  Jam 

VOL.    V.  CO 
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CHAP,   find  the  deceased  sovereign  mentioned,  as  being 
**  LIKE  THE  GREAT  VuLCAN^**     He  is  Said  to  be 

**  EVEN    AS   THE    SuN,    THE    GREAT    KING    OP  THE 

UPPER  AND  LOWER  REGIONS*  ;*'  and  his  successor 
is  called  "  Son  of  the  Sun'/'  If,  therefore,  the 
Sun  in  Hades,  according  to  the  most  antient  my- 
thology of  Egypt,  was  called  Sbrapis,  Joseph 
having  descended  thitker^zxid,  being  "even  as  the 
Sun,"  according  to  a  style  of  deification  which 
was  invariable  in  Egypt,  where  the  customs  of 
the  country  were  almost  as  unalterable  as  its  cli- 
mate, would  receive  the  appellation  of  Serapis, 
after  the  same  manner  in  which  the  name  of 
Vulcan,  father  of  the  Sun^,  was,  so  many  ages 


*'  Jam  bene  intelligitur,  qaam  bene  et  recte  auctor  ▼enuum  allatonun 
affirmet,  Solem  ab  iEgyptiis,  tempore  hyberuo  vocari  dt^^v,  eum,  qvA 
non  videiur,  quoniam  nempe  lux  ejas,  illo  anni  tempore,  snb  terram 
demer»a  est.  Eundem  Psbudo-Callibthbnbs  dixit  &6parov  rov 
ScvwTTiov,  invisibUem  in  Sinopw.  Eustathius  vero,  eodem  loco  al- 
)attts«  testatur  Serapim  in  Sinopio  Memphi  coll,"  Jablontk,  PantK 
JEgypt,  torn.  I.  pp,  2!V6,  238.    Franeqf.  1750. 

(1)  KaOdirip  6  "HfattrroQ  6  fiiycLQ, 

(2)  KaOdirtp  6  "HXcoCy  fJ^Byae  paviXii^c  rwv  re  &vb>  cat  riav  rt  K&rm 
X&piav,  The  word  X(i5p<tfy,  in  this  Inscription,  has  been  nsnally  trans> 
lated  districts,  with  reference  to  the  division  of  JEgypt  into  upper  and 
lower;  but  this  division  is  of  modem  date  ;  and  the  Sun  woald  hardly 
be  styled  *'  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt"  The  expression  seems 
to  be  metaphorical,  and  rather  applicable  to  the  antient  notions  con- 
cerning Sol  Superus  and  Sol  Infems  ;  as  mentioned  by  Maerobiui. 

(8)  Ylov  Tov  *HXiov. 
(4)  See  Note  (1). 
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after,   applied    to    Ptolemy ,    hj  the   priests  of  chaf. 
£ffjfpt- 


We  will  detain  the  Reader  no  longer  with  ^^^^ 
fioch  observations ;  but  proceed  to  a  survey  of  ^w^«« 
the  surprising  repositories  that  have  given  rise 
to  them,  and  which  received  among  the  Antients 
the  appropriate  appellation  of  the  *^  City  of  the 
Dead.^  Nothing  so  marvellous  ever  fell  within 
our  observation  ;  but  in  Upper  Egypty  perhaps, 
works  of  a  similar  nature  may  have  been  found. 
The  Crypt(B  of  Jerusalem^  Tortosa^  Jebilee^  Lao^ 
dkeoj  and  Telmessu^y  are  excavations  of  the 
same  kind,  but  far  less  extensive.  They  enable 
us,  however,  to  trace  the  connection  which 
antiently  existed  in  the  sepulchral  customs  of 
all  the  nations  bordering  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  from  the  shores  of  Carthage 
and  of  Cyrene^  to  JEgypt,  to  Pakestine^  to  Phcd- 
fucioj  and  to  Asia  Minor.  An  inclination  com- 
mon to  man,  in  every  period  of  his  history, 
but  particularly  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  of 
being  finally  "  gathered  unto  his  fathers, •*  may 
explain    the    prodigious    labour    bestowed    in 


(6)  See  Chap.  VII.  of  the  Fo«fth  Volume  of  llieie  TrsfeU,  p.Hif 
kc  OcUto  Edition ;  alM  Uie  obferf ftttont  in  Wol#  (4)  sf  IM  mm 
page,  as  to  the  titoation  of  eueh  tepulebret. 

cc  3 
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^vn^'  the  construction  of  these  primeval  sepulchres. 
Wheresoever  the  roving  Phctnicians  extended 
their  colonies,  whether  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
Africa^  or  of  Europe^  even  to  the  most  distant 
islands  of  their  descendants  the  Celtte  in  the 
Northern  Ocean,  the  same  rigid  and  religious 
adherence  to  this  early  practice  may  yet  be 
noticed^  . 

■ 

The  A  lexandrian  guides  to  the  Catacombs  will 
not  be  persuaded  to  enter  them  without  using 
the  precaution  of  a  clue  of  thread,  in  order  to 
secure  their  retreat.  We  were  therefore  pro- 
vided with  a  ball'  of  twine  to  answer  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  also  with  a  quantity  of  wax  tapers, 
to  light  our  passage  through  these  dark  cham- 
bers. They  are  situate  about  half  a  league 
along  the  shore,  to  the  westward  of  the  present 
city.  The  whole  coast  exhibits  the  remains  of 
other  sepulchres,  that  have  been  violated,  and 
are  now  in  ruins.     The  name  of  Cleopatra^s  Bath 


(1)  Among  the  Wild  IrUh,  every  avocation  yields  to  the  paramoimt 
duty  of  conveying  a  corpse  to  its  destination,  whatsoever  aiay  be  tlie 
distance  of  the  place  designed  for  its  interment.  When  the  bearers 
arrive  with  a  coffin,  which,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  de- 
ceased, is  to  be  carried  to  some  distant  part  of  the  coantry,  they 
deposit  it  in  the  middle  of  the  first  village  or  town  at  which  they  rest, 
whence  it  is  immediately  forwarded  by  others  who  become  its  volan- 
tary  supporters. 


1.^ 


^ 
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has  been  given  to  an  artificial  reservoir,  into  chap. 
which  the  sea  has  now  access;  but  for  what 
reason  it  has  been  so  called,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained :  it  is  a  bason  hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  and 
if  it  ever  were  intended  for  a  bath,  it  was,  in  all 
probability,  a  place  where  they  washed  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  before  they  were  embalmed. 
Shaw  maintained  that  the  Cryptce  of  Necro- 
polis were  not  intended  for  the  reception  of 
mummies^  or  embalmed  bodies^;  in  which  he  is 
decidedly  contradicted  by  the  text  of  Strabo^. 
Perhaps  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  been 
induced  to  adopt  the  erroneous  notion  that 
mummies  were  placed  upright  upon  their  feet 
in  Egyptian  sepulchres,  and  therefore  was  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
TheccB  with  his  preconceived  notions.  We  shall 
presently  have  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  embalmed  bodies  were  laid, 
when  deposited  within  these  tombs  by  the  inha- 
bitants oi  Mgyptj  before  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria. The  original  entrance  to  them  is  now 
closed,    and    it    is    externally  concealed    from 


(2)  "  The  Crppta,  &c.  were   not  intended    for  the  reception  of 
mummiei  or  embalmed  bodies."    Shaw*s  TraveU,p.fi9S,  Lond.  1767. 

(3)  Kai  Karayiayaif  rrpbs  rdc  raptxtiac  r&v  vecpwv  kiririfiHai, 
Strabon.  Geogr. lib. xwii, p,  \V2B.  Oxon.  1807. 
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CHAP,  observation.  The  only  place  whereby  admittance 
to  the  interior  is  practicable,  may  be  found 
facing  the  sea,  near  an  angle  towards  the  north : 
it  is  a  small  aperture,  made  through  the  soft 
and  sandy  rock,  either  by  burrowing  animals, 
or  by  men  for  the  purpose  of  ransacking  the 
ccEmetery.  This  aperture  is  barely  large  enough 
to  admit  a  person  upon  his  hands  and  knees^ 
Here  it  is  not  unusual  to  encounter  jackals, 
escaping  from  the  interior,  when  alarmed  by 
any  person  approaching:  on  this  account  the 
guides  recommend  the  practice  of  discharging 
a  gun,  or  pistol,  to  prevent  any  sally  of  this 
kind.  Having  passed  this  aperture  with  lighted 
tapers,  we  arrived,  by  a  gradual  descent,  at  a 
square  chamber,  almost  filled  with  earth :  to  the 
right  and  left  of  this  are  smaller  apartments, 
chiseled  in  the  rock  :  each  of  these  contains  on 
either  side  of  it,  except  that  of  the  entrance,  a 
Soros  for  the  reception  of  a  mummy  ;  but  owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  sand  in  all  of  them,  this 
part  of  the  Catacombs  cannot  be  examined  with- 
out great  difficulty.  Leaving  the  first  chamber, 
we  found  a  second  of  still  larger  dimensions 
having  four  Cryptce  with  Soroi,  two  on   either 


(I)  See  the  aperture  marked  A,  in  the  anoezed  Plan  of  the  Cata- 
combs. 
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side,  and  a  fifth  at  its  extremity  towards  the  chap. 
south-east.  From  heuce,  penetrating  towards 
the  west,  we  passed  through  another  forced 
aperture,  which  conducted  us  into  a  square 
chamber  without  any  receptacles  for  dead 
bodies ;  thence,  pursuing  a  south-western  course, 
we  persevered  in  effecting  a  passage,  over 
heaps  of  sand,  from  one  chamber  to  another, 
admiring  everywhere  the  same  extraordinary 
effects  of  labour  and  ingenuity,  until  we  found 
ourselves  bewildered  with  so  many  passages, 
that  our  clue  of  thread  became  of  more  import- 
ance than  we  at  first  believed  it  would  prove  to 
be.  At  last  we  reached  the  stately  antecham- 
ber of  the  principal  sepulchre,  which  had  every 
appearance  of  being  intended  for  a  regal  repo- 
sitory. It  was  of  a  circular  form*,  surmounted 
by  a  beautiful  dome,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with 
exquisite  perfection,  and  the  purest  simplicity  of 
workmanship.  In  a  few  of  the  chambers  we 
observed  pilasters,  resembling,  in  their  style  of 
architecture,  the  Doric,  with  architraves,  as  in 
some  of  the  most  antient  sepulchres  near  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  they  were  all  integral  parts  of  the 
solid  rock.     The   dome   covering   the  circular 


(2)  See  D  of  the  annexed  Plan. 
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CHAP,    chamber  was  without  ornament;  the  entrance 

VII. 

to  it  being  from  the  north-west.  Opposite  to 
this  entrance  was  a  handsome  square  Crypt 
with  three  Soroi ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  were 
other  CryptcB^  similarly  surrounded  with  places 
for  the  dead.  Over  the  entrance  to  this  sepul- 
chre we  observed  the  remarkable  symbol, 
sculptured  in  relief,  of  an  Orb  with  extended 
wing  8^. 

It  is  to  this  hieroglyphical  sign  that  allusion 
was  before  made ;  for  this  seems  evidently  to 
represent  the  subterraneous  Sun^  or  Sol  inpe- 
Rus,  as  mentioned  by  Macrobitu^;  and  if  the 
latter  be  Serapisj  as  it  is  maintained  to  be  by 
Jablonski^y  we  have  almost  a  proof  that  the  cir- 


(1)  lo  one  of  Colonel  ^^utTtf'f  Letters  to  his  brother,  dated  AUx" 
andria,  Christmas-day,  1801,  it  is  stated,  that  he  saw  "  a  Crueent"  OTer 
the  entrance  to  the  circular  chamber,  and  that  it  is  perhaps  on  that 
account  vulgarly  called  " the  Temple  of  Diana"  Perhaps  Colonel 
Squire  mistook  the  Orb  for  a  Crescent,  by  discerning  only  a  part  of 
the  symbol  above  mentioned.  The  author's  description  of  the  inte- 
rior of  tbese  Catacombs  was,  of  necessity,  written  from  memory ;  it 
being  almost  impossible  to  make  notes  while  exploring  them.  He 
certainly  saw  the  symbol  of  the  Orb  with  toings,  as  he  has  described 
it :  but  whether  it  were  over  the  Entrance  to  the  circular  Temple,  or 
within  the  Dome  of  the  Temple  over  the  entrance  to  the  "  handsome 
square  Crypt*'  mentioned  above,  he  cannot  positively  affirm. 

(2)  SatumaliafWb.'uc.  10. 

<1)  Panth.  /Egypt,  torn.  I.  p.  230.     Franco/,  1570. 
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cular  shrine  was  the  antient  Serapium  of  Macotis^  chap. 
alluded  to  by  Tacitus^.  AM  the  rest  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  Catacombs  seems  to  be  involved 
in  darkness,  impervious  as  that  which  pervades 
every  avenue  of  the  excavated  chambers.  We 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  farther  towards  the 
south-west  and  south,  and  found  that  another 
complete  wing  of  the  vast  fabric  extended  in 
those  directions  ;  but  the  labour  of  the  research 
was  excessive.  The  cryptte  upon  the  south-west 
side  corresponded  with  those  which  we  have 
described  towards  the  north-east.  In  the  middle 
between  the  two,  a  long  range  of  chambers 
extended  from  the  central  and  circular  shrine,  to- 
wards the  north-west;  and  in  this  direction  appears 
to  have  been  the  principal  and  original  entrance. 
Proceeding  towards  it,  we  came  to  a  large 
room  in  the  middle  of  the  fabric,  between  the 
supposed  Serapium  and  the  main  outlet,  or 
portal  towards  the  sea.  Here  the  workmanship 
was  very  elaborate  ;  and  to  the  right  and  left 
were  chambers,  with  receptacles  ranged  paral- 
lel to  each  other.  Farther  on,  in  the  same 
direction,  is  a  passage  with  galleries  and  spa- 
cious apartments  on  either  side ;  perhaps  the 
KATATOrAl  mentioned  by  5<raAo  for  embalming 

(4)  TacU.  Histor.  lib.iv.  c.  84. 
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CHAP,    the  dead;    or  the  chambers   belonging  to  the 

VII  • 

priests,  who  constantly  officiated  in  the  Sera- 
pium.  In  the  front  is  a  kind  of  vestibulum^  or 
porch;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascer* 
tain  precisely  the  nature  of  the  excavation 
towards  the  main  entrance,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  now  choked  with  earth  and  rubbish. 
If  this  part  were  laid  open,  it  is  possible  that 
something  further  would  be  known  as  to  the 
design  of  the  undertaking;  and,  at  all  events, 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt  would  then  be  exposed  to  the  investiga- 
tion it  merits.  Having  passed  about  six  hours 
in  exploring,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  these 
gloomy  mansions,  we  regained,  by  means  of 
our  clue,  the  aperture  by  which  we  had  entered, 
and  quitted  them  forever. 

We  have  now  concluded  almost  all  that  re- 
lates to  our  residence  in  Alexandria^  and  to  our 
observations  in  Egypt.  A  journey  to  the  Oasis 
would  have  been  a  desirable  completion  of  the 
African  part  of  our  travels ;  but  our  friend  Mr. 
Hammer^  in  whose  company  we  hoped  to  have 
made  it,  had  left  the  country ;  and  neither  our 
health  nor  the  disposition  of  the  Arabs  were 
favourable  to  the  undertaking.  We  forbear 
noticing  many  interesting  objects  of  curiosity  in 
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Alexandria^  particularly  its  prodigious  cisterns^  chap. 
which  are  coeval  with  the  city,  because  they  ^^'' 
have  so  often  been  described.  The  difficulty  of 
•'  knowing  when  to  have  done,"  is  perhaps 
never  more  sensibly  felt,  than  in  a  territory  so 
fertile  of  resources  as  that  we  are  now  leaving. 
The  time  is  perhaps  not  distant,  when  Alex- 
andria  alone,  a  city  once  so  vain  of  its  great 
reputation  and  the  rank  it  held  among  the  Pagan 
states,  shall  again  become  the  resort,  if  not  the 
residence,  of  learned  men,  who  will  dedicate 
their  time  and  their  talents  to  a  better  investi- 
gation of  its  interesting  antiquities^  So  little 
are  we  acquainted  with  its  valuable  remains, 
that  not  a  single  excavation  for  purposes  of  dis- 
covery has  yet  been  begun  ;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  published  with  regard  to  its  modern  his- 
tory, excepting  the  observations  that  have 
resulted  from  the  hasty  survey  made  of  its  for- 
lorn and  desolated  havens,  by  a  few  travellers 
whose  transitory  visits  ended  almost  with  the 
days   of   their  arrival*.     Scarcely  had   we  felt 

(1)  A  local  work  of  this  kind,  restricted  entirely  to  the  Antiquities 
of  il/exaii<<rta,  might  complete  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  Taloable 
publications  which  have  yet  been  added  to  the  archives  of  taste  and 
of  literature. 

(8)  A  very  curious  instance  is  affbrded  by  Bruce,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  Alexandria,  and,  literally,  did  not  spend  one  entire  day  in 
the  city.    He  was  at  sea  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  June,  1768» 

previously 
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CHAP,  the  importance  of  more  accurate  and   careful 
^"'     inquiry,   than,  like  our  predecessors,    we  also 
prepared  for  our  departure.     A  few  days  before 
the  French  garrison  was  allowed   to  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war,  we  set  out  upon   a 
visit  to  the  Capudan  Pasha^  who  was  encamped 
with  the  Turkish  troops,  in  the  rear  of  the  Bri- 
tish  army.     He  had  promised  us  a  passage,  on 
board   a   Turkish  frigate,  -to  any  part  of  the 
Archipelago ;  and  we  hastened  to  receive  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  Captain,  previously  to  the  ves- 
sel's sailing  for   Constantinople.    As  soon  as  we 
reached  the  Pasha's  tent,  he  asked  after  the 
author's  brother,  Captain  Clarke^  and  desired  to 
see  him.     Being  told  that  he  had  sailed  with  a 
part  of  the  French  army  to  Marseilles^  he  begged 
that  we  would  convey  a  verbal  message  to  Sir 
Richard  Bickerton,  then  in  the  old  port  of  Alex- 
andria.    This  message   contained   nothing  less 
than  a  request  that  the  Turkish  fleet  might  have 
permission  to  enter  that  port  before  the  surrender 
of  the  city  to  the  English  army.     We  had  con- 
sequently to  return  back  to  Alexandria^  ^nA  give 
up  our  own  business  for  the  present. 


previously  to  his  landing  at  Alexandria;  (See  Bruce't  TraveUy 
vohl.p.7.  Edin.  1700.)  and  in  the  aftcruoon  he  left  that  city  for 
Roseita. 
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Arriving  on  board  Sir  Richards  ship,  we  de-  chap. 
livered  our  message,  and   were  invited  into  his  v^^^^ 
cabin  to  dinner ;  but  being  desirous  of  carrying 
back  his  answer  that  evening,  we  declined  his 
polite  offer.     He  had  before  positively  refused  conductor 
the  same  request  from  the  Pasha :  its  renewal  JteJipSia" 
was   therefore  troublesome,  and   even   imperti- 
nent ;  for  it  was  well  known  to  Sir  Richard^  and 
to  Lord  Keith,  that  it  had  no  other  design  for  its 
basis  than  the  payment  of  the  Turkish  GateoU' 
ffies  by  the  plunder  of  the  city.     The  Capudan 
Pasha  was   a   person  upon  whom   no  reliance 
could  be  placed,  although  he  had  not  then  mani- 
fested  all  the  atrocity  of  his  character  by  the 
murder  of  the  Bey^ :  however,  he  received  us 

(1)  This  happened  soon  after  our  departure.  The  circumstaneet 
are  that  detailed  by  Colonel  Squire,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
transaction,  in  a  Letter  to  his  Brother,  theBev*  E.  Squire,  dated  AleX" 
andria,  Oct*  1,  1801.  ICone  of  the  real  or  supposed  fnassacres  of 
Buonaparti  can  be  said  to  have  equalled  this,  in  treachery  or  atrocity. 

**  We  are  now  engaged  in  a  sort  of  warfare  with  the  TurTU,  Before 
this  arrives,  yon  will  have  heard  the  cause :  but  as  yon  may  wish  to 
have  an  accurate  account  of  thte  horrible  affkir,  I  shall  detail  to  yon 
the  principal  circumstances.  The  Capudan  Patha,  whose  encamp- 
ment was  in  the  rear  of  the  English,  wrote  to  some  of  the  Beys  at 
Cairo,  requesting  them  to  honour  him  with  a  visit  They  accepted 
his  Invitation,  although  they  had  been  frequently  admonished  by 
Sir  J,  (now  Lord)  Hutchinson,  not  to  engage  in  too  great  an  intimacy 
with  the  Turks.  They  were  escorted  from  Rosetta  to  the  camp  off 
AUxandriahjwk  English  %iiSkT^,  and  they  remained  witli  the  Pasha 
under  our  immediate  protection.  Two  days  previous  to  their  intended 
return  to  Cairo,  the  Pasha  proposed  an  excursion  to  AUxandria* 

During 
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CHAP,  with  great  politeness,  but  returned  this  brief 
and  pithy  answer ;  that  *'  the  first  Turkish  ship 
which  presumed  to  enter^  before  the  city  was  sur- 


Diiriog  their  Tisit,  the  TtirJt  had  loaded  them  with  erery  pretended 
proofof  ciyility  andkindneM.  The  very  daj  on  which  thii  dastardly 
aatassin  perpetrated  his  black  design,  he  swore  by  his  beard.  In 
presence  of  the  Beyi  who  were  breakfasting  at  bis  table,  and 
by  the  holy  Koran  which  was  before  him,  that  he  was  their  Ann 
friend  and  supporter.  When  the  entertainment  was  nearly  oondnded, 
an  attendant  came  into  the  Patha*i  tent,  to  inform  his  Highness  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  horses  and  trappings  could  not  be  procured  for 
the  whole  of  the  retinue.  The  Pasha,  hearing  this,  pretended  to  be 
highly  incensed  at  the  messenger — *'  JTitnoerer,"  said  he,  **  Genilement 
we  will  not  be  disappointed  in  our  excursion :  my  boats  are  in  the  loAe, 
close  to  the  camp,  and  we  nuty  proceed  to  Alexandria  by  water,  where 
your  Mamaluhes,  and  my  attendants,  may  meet  us  in  the  city*"  The 
cunning  of  this  is  eVldent :  he  separates  the  Beys  from  their  body- 
guard, that  there  may  be  no  prospect  of  an  eflTectual  resistance.  Hie 
poor  unsuspecting  Beys  embarked  with  the  Pasha,  and,  attended  by 
four  or  five  boats,  steered  towards  the  inundation.  Scarcely  had  they 
adyanced  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  when  a  boat  arriTed, 
with  a  messenger  who  pretended  to  have  a  particular  despatch  for  the 
Pasha  from  Constantinople.  The  7\irh  immediately  opening  the 
letter,  apologized  to  the  Beys,  saying  that  he  was  obligt^d  to  answer 
the  despatch,  bat  that  he  would  afterwards  follow  them  to  Alexandria. 
In  this  manner  he  left  the  Beys,  and  retomed  in  the  small  boat  to 
the  camp ;  by  this  artifice  avoiding  the  exposure  of  his  own  person  in 
the  scuffle  that  was  to  ensue.  Shortly  after  his  departure,  the  boats 
alter  their  course,  and  steer  for  Aboukir  Bay,  with  an  Intention  of 
putting  the  Beys  on  board  the  Sultan  Selim,  there  at  anchorage.  The 
Beys  now  perceived  the  whole  design  of  this  dark  plot.  Tliey  first 
remonstrated;  then  resisted;  and,  exclaiming  they  were  betrayed,  a 
discbarge  of  musketry  was  poured  upon  them  from  two  or  three  of 
the  boats.  Endeavouring  to  defend  themselves,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  crew  of  the  Pasha^s  boat  with  swords.  Notwithstanding  all 
thl9,  they  fought  manfully  with  their  poig^ards.  Osman  Bbt 
ToMBOUROEE,  successor  to  MouRAD  Bet,  received  seventeen  wounds. 
The  event   of  this   affair  was,  that  of  seven  Beys,  and  a  Cashrf  or 

Prime 
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Tendered^  would  instantly  be  sunk  J'    It  was  towards   chap. 
sun-set  when  the  author  reached  once  more  the 
magnificent   Turkish  pavilion  of  audience,  sta- 
tioned on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Ahoukir^ 


Prime  Minitter,  two  were  killed  with  the  duhrf,  one  was  moet  cnielly 
woanded,  and  two  were  drowned.  Two  only  remain,  who  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  hired  assassins  of  the  Pasha,  The  whole  of  this 
transaction  being  reported  to  Sir  J.  (now  Lord)  Hutchinson ,  he  imme- 
diately waited  upon  the  Pasha  at  the  head  of  Iiis  troops,  and,  after 
calUng  him,  to  his  face,  Uar,  coward,  villain,  assassin,  and  osing  every 
menace  and  other  opprobrious  expression  until  the  mean  traitor 
burst  into  tears*  he  demanded  the  bodies  of  the  Beys:  of  those  who 
were  dead,  as  well  as  of  the  living.  Thus  intimidated  by  the  spirited 
behaTionr  of  the  English  General,  the  Pasha  dcllTered  up  the  three 
dead  bodies,  together  with  the  persons  of  the  living.  The  three 
bodies  were  interred,  with  military  honours,  within  the  city.  Thus 
the  English  have  taken  a  very  decided  part  in  favour  of  ths  Manut' 
lukes,  and  God  knows  what  will  be  the  event.  We  are  in  complete 
possession  of  Alexandria;  no  armed  Turh  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
town.  Tlie  same  sort  of  scene  has  been  attempted  at  Cairo.  Tlie 
Vizier  pretended  to  invite  the  Beyi,  and  to  present  them  with  pelisses . 
they  have  all  been  seized,  although  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  any 
violence  has  yet  been  offered  to  their  persons.  Sir  J,  Hutchinson  haa 
threatened,  it  is  said,  to  march  an  army  against  the  Vizier,  if  he  do 
not  immediately  release  the  Beys  from  their  confinement.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  poliqf  of  England,  ourGbnbrjll  has  coitductbd 
HIM8BLF  WITH  HOSOUR  AKD  PBOpRiBTT.  He  could  not  havs  re- 
mained an  inactive  spectator  of  such  base  transactions.  The  Beys  were 
under  his  immediate  protection;  therefore,  by  the  common  laws  of 
hospitality,  he  was  bound  to  declare  himself  their  guardian.  His  own 
honour,  and  that  of  his  country,  were  pledged  for  their  safety.  I  saw 
this  iKFJiMoua  TRAKSiicTioir  from  our  camp.  1  was  witness  to  the 
firing  of  the  musketry ;  but  not  suspecting  what  was  passing,  I  did 
not  take  particular  notice  of  the  circumstance."  ColonH  Squire's 
MS,  Correspondence. 
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CHAP,  near   to  the   place   where   the  sluices  were  cut 

VII. 

through  the  Canal  of  Alexandria^  for  inuDdatiug 
the  old  bed  of  the  Lake  Mareotis.  The  Pasha 
was  out  on  horseback ;  and  the  officers  of  the 
pavilion,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  tent  to  the  rich  cushions  placed 
for  the  Pasha  at  the  upper  extremity,  were 
amusing  themselves  with  the  tricks  of  a  buffoon 
kept  by  the  Pasha,  who  was  mimicking  the 
state  ceremonies  of  his  master  when  giving 
audience ;  consequently,  one  of  his  frolics  was 
to  receive  the  author  as  if  the  Pasha  had  been 
present.  This  unusual  facetiousness  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks  was  soon  put  to  flight  by  the 
arrival  of  the  great  man  himself,  with  his  Inter- 
preter; who  no  sooner  heard  the  answer  to  his 
message,  than,  acting  with  much  less  dignity 
than  his  buffoon,  he  spat  on  the  ground^ 
stamped,    and,     abruptly    quitting     the     tent, 

(1)  The  malediction  of  tlie  Turkt,  as  of  other  Oriental  nationSy  is 
frequently  expressed  in  no  other  way  than  by  sjritting  on  the  gnmnd^ 
of  which  an  instance  will  be  related  in  the  next  Chapter.  May  not 
this  explain  the  reason  why  oar  Saviour,  (who  taught  to  ''  blew,  and 
curse  not/'  and  who,  in  the  annihilation  of  Heathen  supentitiont, 
frequently  made  the  outward  sig^  subservient  to  opposite  purposes  of 
g^ace  and  benevolence,)  when  he  healed  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  is  said 
to  have  '*spat  on  the  ground.**  See  John  ix.  6.  Mark  vii.  33.  and 
viii.  33.  See  alto  a  Note  in  Chap,  IX.  Vol.  J.  of  these  Tracels, 
where  allusion  is  made  to  this  custom,  as  practised  at  a  Jtustian 
Christening. 
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Lurried  on  board  a  covered  boat  upon  the  lake,  in  chap. 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  night, 
and  made  his  appearance  no  more  on  that 
evening.  All  hopes  of  a  passage  on  board  the 
frigate  seemed  therefore,  for  a  moment,  at  an  end. 
But  Isaac  Bey ^  the  Ciapwefan  Pas  Aa '5  interpreter 
and  secretary,  conducted  the  author  to  his  own 
tent,  and,  pleading  a  sudden  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  his  master,  promised  to  accommo- 
date matters ;  begging,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Pasha's  behaviour  might  not  be  noticed  at 
head-quarters,  and  desiring  us  to  call  again 
upon  ihe  sixteenth. 

A  curious  adventure  befel  us  upon  our  return 
for  the  second  time  this  evening,  Monday^  Sep- 
tember  the  fourteenth,  into  Alexandria.  The 
English  sentinels  had  advanced  from  their 
former  stations,  close  to  the  gates  of  the  gar- 
rison ;  the  first  division  of  the  French  army 
having  this  day  embarked  ztAboukir.  The  word 
for  the  night,  as  given  by  the  French  General 
for  passing  the  gates,  was  **  Citoyen.'*  As  the 
author  rode  up  to  the  JRosetta  Gate,  hearing  a 
distant  challenge  somewhat  indistinctly,  and 
supposing  he  had  passed  all  the  English  sen- 
tinels, he  gave  the  word  as  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  do  by  the  French.  Presently,  drawing 

VOL.    V.  D    D 
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CHAP,  nearer,  he  plainly  perceived  a  soldier  level- 
ling big  musket  at  his  breast,  exclaiming  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  broad  Scotch  dialect,  '^  Wheis 
that  says  Citoyenl — gee  the  richt  word^  or  you're  a 
deed  monT  Had  this  happened  during  the 
negotiation  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the 
honest  Highlander  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
acted  with  so  much  forbearance ;  but  the  French 
and  the  English  sentinels  were  then  standing 
close  to  each  other,  and  it  was  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  vaunt  of  his  patriotism  in  the 
presence  of  his  enemy.  Some  difficulty,  too,  oc- 
cnrred  at  the  inner  gates,  which  had  never 
before  happened ;  the  sentinels  there  refusing 
to  lower  the  drawbridge  without  a  written  order 
from  Menou.  We  offered  to  shew  our  passport, 
signed  by  General  R6ni ;  but  must  have  passed 
the  night  upon  the  sands,  if  one  of  our  party 
had  not  resorted  to  stratagem,  and  pretended 
being  the  bearer  of  dispatches  to  the  French 
Commander-in-chief.  We  were  then  allowed 
to  enter ;  and  being  conducted  by  a  sentinel  to 
head-quarters,  were  permitted,  after  explaining 
what  had  happened,  to  return  to  our  lodgings. 

The  ffieenlh  was  passed  chiefly  in  taking 
leave  of  our  friends,  and  in  preparations  for  our 
voyage   to    Greece.      We   obtained   permission. 
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throQgh  the  kindness  of  Signor  Fontossiy  from 
\yhom  we  received  many  civilities^  to  trace  with  ^ 
a  pencil  a  beautiful  plan  of  the  Catacombs  of 
Necropolis,  which  had  been  finished  by  one  of 
the  chief  engineers  belonging  to  the  French  In- 
stituted A  poor  Negro  girl,  who  had  been  sold 
as  a  slave*  to  some  Frenchman^  endeavoured 
this  day  to  throw  herself  from  a  very  high  win- 
dow ;  but  being  alarmed  in  the  attempt,  by  the 
depth  below  her,  held  by  her  hands,  and  re- 
mained suspended  in  that  situation  until  her 
cries  brought  some  persons  to  her  assistance. 


■  t    g«.  '   ■  af  T 


(1)  It  to  Uie  .Millie  from  which  the  Rev.  O.  WUJdm  completed  the 
drmwiag  of  thoed  CcKocombf  that  was  engraTed  iof  tiiis  #ork. 

(2)  Hie  officers  of  the  French  army  parchased  a  number  of  these 
slaTCi.  The  Ifegro  women  were  particularly  hi  reqoest  among  them 
and  many  were  conteyed  to  Francf.  The  cause  of  this  singular  tasfe 
hat  been  etplained  by  one  of  thehr  own  ifitimafU,  In  the  Appendix  to 
Pe//t€r'f  Edition  of  Denon's  Travels. 
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ALEXANDRIA.  TO  COS. 

Preparations  for  leaving  Egypt — Journey  to 
Aboukir — CS(ieso/"NicopoliB,  Tapoairis  Parva, 
ont/Canopns — Uncertainty  of  their  Topogrccphg 
— Thoais — Changes  which  have  taken  place 
upon  the  Coast — Heraclium — Aboukir  Bay — 
Turkish  Frigate — PersOTis  composing  her  CreiD 
— Discipline  at  Sea — Bay  of  F'micz — Meteoric 
Phanomena —Eastern  Coast  of  Rhodes — 
Lindus — Southern  Shores  of  Asia  Minor — -Bay 
of  Marmora — Rhodes— Cos — Totpn  of  Stan- 
chio^Situation  of  the  French  Cktnsul — Antient 
Sculpture — Inscriptions — Asclepieum — Votive 
Offerings — Singular  article  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan Law — Population,  commerce,  and  produce 
of  Cos. 

CHAP.   In  the  morning  of  September  the  sixteenth,  ve 
s^-^  left  Alexandria:  taking  back  our  horses,  &c.  to 
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the  British  camp.  A  ChiaatiXy  or  constable  of  chap. 
the  Turkish  army,  rode  with  us  from  the  gates. 
This  man  expressed  great  indignation  that  the 
French  were  permitted  to  capitulate  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  place  :  he  said  it  was  very  evident 
that  the  Djotvrs  (Infidels)  were  all  acting  in  con- 
cert with  each  other,  and  that  their  apparent 
enmity  was  a  mere  device  to  deceive  the  Turks. 
Being  asked  what  the  Turks  would  have  done, 
if  the  whole  management  had  been  left  to  them  ; 
he  answered,  "  We  should  have  cut  off  all  their 
heads  J  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Grand  Signior ;  or  have 
stripped  them  naked^  and  tuimed  them  into  the  JDe- 
sertJ'  In  our  way  through  the  British  camp,  we 
called  upon  Lord  Hutchinson^  and  endeavoured 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  his  unceasing  pa- 
tronage, from  the  moment  of  our  first  arrival  in 
Egypt,  bestowed  in  the  midst  of  his  more  im- 
portant avocations ;  and  we  hope  that  this  now 
disinterested  memorial  may  prove  that  his  Lord- 
ship's kindness  has  not  been  forgotten.  We 
then  visited  a  few  other  friends,  who  were 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  termina- 
tion to  one  of  the  severest  campaigns  which 
British  soldiers  are  likely  to  encounter — a  termi- 
nation, too,  that  covered  them  with  glory.  The 
number  of  the  enemy  expelled  by  our  army 
from  Egypt,    after   all    the  losses  he  had  sus* 
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CHAP,  tained,  was  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  the 
English  oombined  forces  when  they  were  first 
landed  at  Aboukir\  It  was  a  contest  against 
veteran  troops,  under  every  circumstance  of 
privation ;  a  species  of  warfare  to  which  our 
soldiers  were  unaccustomed  ;  carried  on  against 
men  who  were  in  full  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory, were  inured  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  and  had  all  the  advantages  of  position. 
Succeeding  generations  may  indeed  exult  in 
the  triumph  thus  obtained  for  our  country  ;  for, 
so  long  as  the  annals  of  our  Empire  endure,  it 
shall  be  said,  that  **  lance  to  lance,  and  horse 
to  horse,"  the  legions  of  France^  who  had 
boasted  themselves  to  be  invindblef  fled,  or  fell, 
before  the  youth  of  Britain. 

From  the  British^  we  went  to  the  Turkish 
camp ;  and  again  had  an  audience  of  the  Capw 
dan  Pasha.  He  had  recovered  his  composure  : 
and  he  gave  us  three  letters ;  one  to  the  Cap- 
tain of  his  own  ship,  the  Sultan  Selim ;  a  second 


(1)  <<  When  we  landed,  the  eflfleeiive  force  of  our  army  did  not 
exceed  15,000  men.  The  French^  an  enemy  well  established  in  a 
country  full  of  reBonrces,  embarked  from  Cairo  13,000;  from  AUx^ 
andiia  {mirahile  dictu  !)  10,000.  We  must  perhaps  deduct  6000,  for  the 
civil  tribe  and  the  merchants,  who  followed  the  army ;  there  will  then 
romuin  18,000  for  their  effective  force." — Coimel  Squire's  MS,  Corret^ 
pondence.     Letter  dated  Alejtandriuf  Oct,  6,  1801. 
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to  the  Captain  of  the  frigate  in  which  we  were   chap. 
to  8ail :  and  a  third  to  the  Governor  of  Rhodes^ 
containing,  as  he  said,  an  order  for  boats  to  take 
us  either  to  Stanchio^  or  to  Scio.    Thus  provided, 
we  continued  our  journey  to  Aboukirf  along  the 
sandy   neck    of  land    which   stretches,    in  the 
shape   of  a  ribbon,   from  the  place  where  our 
army  landed,  entirely  to  Alexandria  ;  having  the 
Lake  of  Aboukir  upon  our  right,  and  the  sea 
upon  our  left.      The   whole   of  this  tract  is  a 
desert,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  a  few 
plantations  of  palm-trees*     The  dates  hang  from 
these  trees  in  such  large  and  tempting  clusters, 
although  not  quite  ripe,  that  we  climbed  to  the 
tops  of  some  of  them,  and  bore  away  with  us 
large  branches*,  with  their  fruit.     In  this  man- 
ner, dates  are  sometimes  sent,  with  the  branches, 
as  presents  to  Constantinople.     A  ripe  Egyptian 
datej  although  a  delicious  fruit,  is  never  refresh- 
ing to  the  palate.     It  suits  the   lurksy  who  are 
fond  of  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds ;  and  its  flavour 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  conserved  green  citron 
which  is  brought  from  Madeira.     The  largest 
plantation    occurred    about    half-way    between 


(2)  The  leaves  of  thete  tree?,  when  grown  to  a  size  for  bearing  fmit^ 
are  six  or  eight  feet  long ;  and  may  be  termed  branches,  for  the  trees 
have  no  oilier. 


found  it  as  easy  to  ascend  to  the  top  -sij 
trees  as  to  climb  the  steps  of  a  ladder^ 
ever  the  date-tree  is  found  in  the^ 
deserts,  it  not  only  presents  a  supply  o. 
food,  for  men  and  camels^  but  Natu  .  ^J.^ 
wonderfully  contrived  the  plant,  tha.  mm^ 
offering  is  accessible  to  man  alone;  '  ntiWk 
mere  circumstance  of  its  presence,  ii  -jJi 
sons  of  the  year,  is  a  never-failing  ind  :mj^ 
fresh  water  near  its  roots.     Botanists  .,.  ^ 

the  trunk  of  the  date- tree  as  full  o 
knots^ ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  full  o' 
the  vestiges  of  its  decayed  leaves,  wL 
within  them  an  horizontal  surface,  flat  s' 
exactly  adapted  to  the  reception  of  thi 
feet  and  hands;  and  it  is  impossible 
them  without  believing  that  hb,  wh< 
beginning   fashioned'    "  every    tree, 

WHICH  IS  THE  FRUIT  OF  A  TREE    YIELDING 


_:sl 
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as  "  MEAT  FOR  MAN,*'  had  here  manifested  one    chap. 
among  the  innumerable  proofs  of  his  beneficent 
design.     The  extensive  importance  of  the  date- 
tree  is  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  to  which  a 
traveller  can  direct  his  attention.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  of  Arabia^  and 
of  Persia,  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  its  fruit. 
They  boast  also  of  its  medicinal  virtues.     Their 
camels  feed   upon  the  date-stones.      From   the 
kavef^    they     make    couches,     baskets,     bags, 
mats  and   brushes ;    from   the   branches,  cages 
for  their  poultry,  and  fences  for  their  gardens ; 
from    the  fibres  of  the   boughs,  thread,   ropes, 
and  rigging ;  from  the  sap  is  prepared  a  spiri- 
tuous liquor;   and   the  trunk  of   the  tree   fur- 
nishes fuel :    it    is   even   said   that   from    one 
variety  of  the  palm4ree^  the  Phosnix  farinifera, 
meal    has    been    extracted,     which    is    found 
among  the  fibres  of  the  trunk,  and  has  be^n 
used  for  food^     We  cut  off  a  few  djeiidsP,  and 
sent  them   for  walking-sticks  to  some   friends 


(4)  See  Note,  p.  407. 

(5)  See  Boxburgh'n  Plants  of  Caromandely  as  published  by  the  Etut^ 
India  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Jouph  Banks,    Lond,  1 795* 

(6)  Tlie  name  gl?en  by  the  Turhs  and  Arabs  to  the  midrib,  or  Ion" 
gitudlnal  stem  of  the  Uqf  of  the  palm-tree.  Hence  the  name  of  Djerid, 
given  to  the  equestrian  sport,  wherein  short  staves  arc  thrown  by  the 
combatants:  these  were  originally  DJcrids ;  but  this  name  is  now 
common  to  all  short  sticks  used  as  darts  in  that  game. 
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CHAP,    in  England^  as   memorials  of  the  spot    where 

^^^^^  our    troops    displayed     such    signal     heroism. 

Beneath  these  trees,  we  found  some  of  the  smaller 

brass  cannon-shot  used   by   the  Frenchy  when 

driven  by  our  troops  along  this  sandy  district. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  dreary  nature  of  all  the 

prospect  between  Alexandria  and  Abaukir,  if  we 

except  these   plantations :    yet  in    this  narrow 

maritime  tract^,   the   whole  of   which   may  be 

comprehended  in    one    bird^s-etfe  view',    were 

Of  the  ci-  situate  the  cities  of  Ntcopolis^  Taposiris  Parna> 

eapoiis,     and  CanoptiSy  mentioned  by  Strabo^.     A  person 

Parwi,and  actually    Surveying  the  country,  considers  the 

anopui.   |.^^^  ^g   scarcely  credible;    for  where,  in    this 


(1)  The  shape  of  it  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  band,  or  girdle; 
and  it  U  worthy  of  remark,  that  Slrabo,  speaking  of  the  district 
between  the  sea  and  the  Canopican  Canal,  uses  tlie  expression  artvij 
TiQ  raivia  :  whether  with  reference  to  the  territory  between  Alexandria 
and  Aboukir,  or  not,  others  may  determine. 

(2)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 

(3)  Mtrd  Sk  rijv  Siwpvya  t^v  ktri  ^\^llav  dyovffav,  6  iKfta  iirl  t6v 
KdvutPov  irXovQ  lari  vapaXXtiXog  ry  irapaXt^,  ry  dirh  ^dpov  fisxp^  ^^ 
KaviaftiKov  ffrofiaTog*  errcv})  yap  rtc  raivia  fiira^t  SiriKii  rov  ri  wiXdyovQ 
Kai  rijg  di(itpvyoQ,lv  y  ivriv  ^  re  fivcpd  TairovipiCt  f^^rd  rj)v  Nuc^froXiv 
Kai  rb  Zt^vpiov  dgpa  vatffKov  ixovffa  'Apffivoi^Q  'Afpoiirrig"  rb  H 
TraXaibvt  Kai  Swvlv  riva  irSXiv  kvravOd  faaiv  k.  r.  X.  "  Post  fossam, 
quoe  Schediam  et  Canopum  ducit,  est  navig^tio  secundom  maritimam 
Oram  ei,  qute  a  Pharo  usque  ad  Canopicum  ostium  perducit,  sqiialibas 
semper  spatiis  opposita  :  angusta  enim  qtuodam  fascia  inter  pelagus  et 
fossam  extenditur,  in  qu&  est  Parva  Taposiris,  post  Nicopolim  ac  Zephy. 
rinm,  et  promontorium  ac  Veneris  Arsinoes  sacellum  habet.  Hoc  in 
luce  dicunt  oliui  urbcm  Thonim  fuisse,  &c.**  Strabon,  Geog.  lib,  xsiv 
p.  1135.     Oa-o/t.  1807. 
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confined  and  desert  space^  could  those  citie^  chap. 
have  been  placed?  Notwithstanding  the  very  ,^ 
general  observation  to  which  the  whole  district 
has  been  recently  exposed,  nothing  is  less  de- 
cided than  the  locality  of  any  one  of  those 
places.  Until  lately,  we  had  not  the  smallest 
idea  of  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Egypt*; 
and  even  now,  when  we  are  become  acquainted 
with  it,  it  exhibits  only  a  long  ridge  of  sand, 
extending  east  and  west^  for  about  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  miles,  which  seems  liable,  at  every  in- 
stant, to  be  washed  into  the  sea^.  If,  as  some 
have  supposed^  Aboukir  denote  the  site  of 
Canopus,  the  ruins  engraved  by  Denoni'  under 
that  name  may  have  belonged  to  Parva  Tapo- 
mif ;    or   to   the  antient  fane,  alluded   to   by 


(4)  See  any  of  the  Maps  of  Bgypt  preT!oas  to  the  landing  of  the 
Etiglisk  wmy  in  1801. 

(6)  See  the ''Surrey  of  the  Coaotry  between  Aboukir  and  Alex- 
andria," Map/aeing  p.  840  qf  the  Third  Volume,  Octavo  edit. 

(rt)  See  the  Notes  to  the  Oxford  MX.  of  Sirabo,  p.  1185,  note  81. 

(7)  See  PI.  8.  Fig:.  2.  torn.  II.  of  the  large  Paris  edition. 

(8)  They  were  thus  alluded  to  by  Colonel  Squire.  *'  Three  leagues 
eastward  of  Alexandria,  immetliately  on  the  sea-shore,  are  the  mlns 
of  very  superb  and  extensive  buildings.  It  Is  imagined  tliese  formed 
part  of  the  eity  of  Taposirzs  Parta.  Here  are  also  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  a  number  of  places  which  have  the  appearance  of  baths. 
Not  far  from  this  spot,  at  a  short  distance  in  the  sea,  may  be  seen  the 
fragments  of  several  pieces  of  ontient  sculpture,  granite  and  marble 
Sphinxes,  a  colossal  fluted  statue  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  an  immense 
granite ftst,  and  other  re.ics,  plainly  indicating  the  site  of  a  temple." 
Colonel  Squire's  MS,  Letters, 
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CHAP.  Strabo^p  at  the  Zephyrium  Promontory,  where 
Thonis  formerly  stood.  But,  if  this  be  true, 
where  are  the  vestiges  of  the  channel  in  which 
the  annual  devotees  performed  their  voyage 
from  A  lexandria  to  Canopus^  ?  It  is  evident  this 
could  not  have  been  the  Alexandrian  Canal,  if 
Aboukir  stood  on  the  site  of  Cdnopus ;  for ^ this 
Canal  has  no  connection  with  Aboukir.  Was  it 
then  a  Canal  which,  traversing  the  bed  of  the 
new  Ldke^  now  called  that  of  Abouhr^  commu^ 
nicated  with  the  Alexandrian?  All  this  is. very 
uncertain.  Neither  the  observations  made  during 
the  time  that  our  troops  remained  in  JEgypt, 
nor  by  the  French  who  preceded  them,  have  in 
any  degree  elucidated  this  very  difficult  part  of 
the  anlient  geography  of  Egypt.  The  country 
itself  seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
mighty  revolutions,  from  the  convulsions  of 
Nature.  The  present  state  of  Nelson's  Island^ 
and  of  the  antiquities  found  upon  it,  prove  that 
a  very  considerable  part  of  it  has  been  swal- 
lowed  by  the  waves.  The  Lake  of  Aboukir,  now 
a  very  considerable  inlet  of  the  sea,  is  the 
result  of  an  inundation  which  happened  within 
the  last  thirty  years.     How  is  it  possible,  there- 


(1)  See  StrahOtUbi  supra. 

(2)  Strahon,  Geog.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1130.     Oxon.  1807. 
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fore,  to  settle  the  topography  of  places  whose  ch4p. 
remains  are,  perhaps,  at  this  time,  under  water  ? 
The  changes  which  the  coast  has  undergone 
will  render  it  no  very  easy  task ;  and,  certainly, 
it  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Whenever  we 
undertook  the  inquiry,  our  investigation  proved 
fruitless ;  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  state  our 
uncertainty,  than  to  aim  at  illustration,  where 
there  is  so  little  chance  of  precision.  Perhaps 
the  difficulty  may  have  been  increased  by  con- 
sidering Aboukir  as  the  antient  Canopus^*  Mis- 
led by  this  opinion,  the  traveller  is  withdrawn 
from  the  line  of  observation  marked  out  by 
Strabo.  His  route  from  Alextmdria  to  Canopus^ 
instead  of  being  in  the  direction  of  Aboukir^  may 
possibly  have  been  along  the  course  of  the 
Alexandrian  Canal ;  and  if  this  be  the  AIQPYS 
on  which  the  Carwpican  festivities  were  annually 
celebrated^,  we  must  look  for  Canopus^  and  also 
for  Heraclium^^  rather  in  the  direction  of  Utk6 


(3)  See  Vol.  III.  of  these  Travels,  Chap.  I.  p.  3.     Octavo  edit. 

(4)  *Ey  it^if  dk  riJQ  KavwPucric  xvXifc  IKtoyri,  rf  Sitapv^  lirriv  17  ix2 
Kavtafiov  9w&irrovca  rg  Xtfivy.  ''  B  Oanoplcft  port&  exeunti  ad 
dextram  est  fossa,  qose  lacui  Jangitar,  et  Canopum  fert."  Strab.  Otog, 
lib.  XYii.  p.  1 1 35.     Oxon.  \  807. 

(5)  Mtrd  ik  t6v  Kdvtap6v  lim  r6  'HpdKXnov  r6  'HpcurXfovc  fx^^ 
Upov  lira  rh  KavmPucbv  ar6fia,  koI  1}  <ipx^  ^^  AcXra.  **  Post 
Canopum  est  Heraelium,  qaod  Hercalis  templam  habet.  Inde  est 
Canopicum  ostium,  et  ii>8ias  Delta  initiaiD."  Strabon*  Qeog,  lib,  xvU. 
p.  1130.    Oxon.  1907. 
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cHAi>.   and  of  Rosettaj  towards  the  Delta ;  or  of  Hack'- 
fnaniCf  rather  than  in  that  of  Abaukir. 

It  was  about  sun-set  when  we  reached  the 
shore  near  Aboukir.  Here  we  hired  a  Greek 
boat,  to  take  us  to  our  former  station  on  board 
the  FilidU  merchantman,  lying  among  the 
transport  ships,  where  we  arrived  at  seven 
o'clock  the  same  evening.  The  good  old  Ra- 
guean  Captain  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome  to 
his  cabin,  and  prepared  for  us  a  supper  of 
roasted  quails  and  pilau.  Lord  Keith  had  sailed 
about  four  days  before  for  Malta^  which  pre- 
vented our  taking  leave  of  him,  and  of  the 
officers  of  his  ship,  from  whom  we  had  ex- 
perienced many  civilities.  Dew  fell  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  decks  were  wetted  as 
during  a  heavy  shower :  nevertheless,  from  the 
very  animated  state  of  the  cabin,  we  preferred 
passing  the  night  in  this  damp  situation;  and 
experienced  from  it  no  inconvenience. 

We  were  detained  in  the  fleet  until  the 
twenty-third.  Upon  the  seventeenth^  Mr.  Schutz^ 
who  had  been  our  companion  since  we  left 
Rosettay  quitted  the  ship,  and  set  out  for  Smyrna. 
During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenthy  it  blew  with  such  violence  from  the 
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north-west,  that  our  frequent  endeavours  to  chap. 
reach  the  Turldsh  squadron  proved  ineffectual. 
During  one  of  these  attempts,  the  crew  being 
quite  exhausted  with  rowing,  and  a  considerable 
swell  meeting  the  boat  from  the  north-west,  we 
put  about,  and  hoisted  sail.  In  this  manner  we 
were  carried,  unawares,  so  much  to  the  leeward, 
that  we  soon  found  ourselves  approaching  the 
surf.  The  first  symptom  we  had  of  this  was  in 
a  wave  which  broke  over  our  boat.  A  djerm, 
whose  course  we  had  imprudently  followed, 
stood  nearer  in  towards  the  shore,  and  gave 
us  notice  of  our  danger,  by  being  stranded  in 
view  of  us.  These  accidents  happen  so  fre- 
quently to  the  Arabs,  that  they  are  under  very 
little  alarm  when  they  occur.  It  was  the  second 
instance  we  had  witnessed  of  the  same  nature^. 
The  crew  of  the  djerm  were  presently  seen 
swimming  towards  the  shore,  having  abandoned 
their  boat,  and  its  cargo,  in  the  midst  of  the 
surf.  We  saw  them  all  reach  the  land  in  per- 
fect safety.  In  the  mean  time,  having  strained 
every  sinew,  by  dint  of  hard  and  continued 
exertions  with  our  oars,  we  succeeded  at  last 
in    extricating    ourselves    from    this    perilous 


(1 )  See  Chap.  I.  p.  34.  of  thif  Volame. 
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CHAP,    situation.     The  old  Rcu/usan^  when  we  came  on 
viii.  .        . 

board,  was  very  angry  with  his  men  ;  and  said 

he  had  been  watching  the  boat  with  his  glass, 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  her  meet  the 
same  fate  which  the  djemi  had  experienced. 
Upon  the  nineteenth^  we  had  better  success, 
being  enabled  to  reach  the  English  transport 
ships,  and  to  take  leave  of  several  of  our  friends. 
We  also  purchased  provisions  for  our  voyage ; 
a  little  biscuit,  some  Adrianople  tongues,  and 
some  English  porter :  all  these  were  consumed 
by  the  Turks,  nearly  as  soon  as  they  were 
taken  on  board  the  frigate  in  which  we  were  to 
sail.  The  porter  had  been  sent  as  an  adventure 
from  Maltdf  and  was  sold  in  bottles,  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  shillings  per  dozen.  Many  of  the  Turks 
are  fond  of  it ;  because  they  may  drink  it  with- 
out violating  the  prohibitory  laws  of  the  Koran 
respecting  wine.  Potatoes,  the  best  of  all  pro- 
visions for  a  sea  voyage,  could  not  be  had  ;  rice 
was  very  scarce ;  and  tea  was  not  to  be  pur- 
chased. Encouraged,  however,  by  the  splendid 
promises  of  the  Capudan  Pasha,  who  had  been 
so  liberal  to  us  upon  a  former  occasion*,  we 
bestowed  very  little  thought  upon  our  means  of 

(1)  See  Vol.  III.  Chap.  III.  p.  80.    Octavo  edit. 
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subsistence;  little  expecting  what  befel  us  in  ciiai\ 
the  sequel.  The  nineteenth  was  passed  in  look-  ^^w"^^ 
ing  over  and  transcribing  the  Notes  for  our 
Journals ;  and  in  buying  a  few  books,  taken  on 
board  a  French  prize,  which  had  been  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  Institute  in  Egypt.  Upon  the 
trventiethf  the  wind  being  less  violent,  we  set  out 
for  the  Tur^h  frigate,  called  Say  Yaat  Ebarey^  TttriKuk 
on  board  a  large  barge  belonging  to  the  Ftlidti. 
We  pulled  to  windward  as  far  as  Nelsons  Island, 
and  then  hoisted  sail.  When  we  arrived  on 
board,  we  were  ordered  into  the  ward-room, 
where  we  were  permitted  to  sling  our  cots. 
This  birth  (although  contrary  to  the  orders 
given  for  our  reception,  which  had  assigned  us 
a  place  in  the  Captain's  cabin)  proved  an  ad- 
vantageous one  to  us,  as  it  enabled  us  to  view 
the  interior  management  of  a  Turkish  ship  of 
war.  It  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  officers 
on  board  ;  two  of  whom  were  Ragusans.  These 
men,  although  entirely  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Turhs^  conversed  freely  upon  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  their  masters,  and  often  enter- 
tained us  with  an  account  of  their  blunders  and 
imbecility.  They  told  us,  that  the  superan- 
nuated Captain  of  the  frigate  had  never  been  to 
sea  before  his  present  voyage ;  that,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  he  had  espoused  a  relation  of  the 

VOL.    V.  E    E 
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^viii"'  CSwpurfan  Pasha\  and  obtained,  in  conseqaence, 
liis  appointment  to  the  frigate  ;  that  his  nephew, 
a  young  man,  had  rather  more  experience,  and 
held  a  station  similar  to  that  of  First-lieutenant 
on  board  one  of  our  ships.  All  the  business 
of  steering  the  vessel  was  left  to  the  two 
MagusanSf  and  to  an  old  pilot  who  had  never 
consulted  a  chart  in  his  life  ;  the  Captain's 
nephew  having  the  management  of  the  crew, 
and  the  cate  of  the  rigging.  A  few  French  pri- 
soners were  kept  in  irons,  ready  to  be  sent  aloft 
in  rough  weather.  To  these  were  added,  a 
sturdy  buffoon,  who  might  be  considered  as 
burlesquing  the  office  of  boatswain ;  it  was  his 
duty  to  preserve  the  good-humour  of  the  crew, 
by  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  jokes ;  to  promise,  and 
sometimes  to  distribute,  bachshish\  when  any 
additional  hands  were  required  in  aid  of  the 
French  prisoners  aloft,  and  when  the  Turkish 
sailors  refused,  as  they  constantly  did,  to  ven* 
ture  from  the  deck  ;  an  ideot,  held  sacred  as  a 
saint,  and  kept  on  board  for  good  luck;  a 
couple  of  dervishes ;  an  auctioneer,  employed 
daily  in  hawking  commodities  for  sale  between 
the  decks ;  an  immense  concourse  of  passengers, 


(1)  An  expression  answering  to  drink-money  in  English, 
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from  all  parts  of  the  Levant;  pilgrims,  upon  chap. 
their  return  from  Mecca  ;  Tahtarsj  as  couriers ;  ,^.,-^ 
sixty  Arabian  horses,  belonging  to  the  Capudan 
Pashuj  with  their  Arab  grooms;  venders  of 
coffee  and  tobacco,  who  had  regular  shops 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  ship;  — 
and,  to  sum  up  the  whole,  a  couple  of  English 
travellers,  with  their  interpreter,  a  Greeks  who 
was  continually  crossing  himself  at  the  scene  of 
confusion  he  witnessed. 

The  first  day  after  our  arrival  on  board  this 
frigate,  we  received  information  that  the  Ceres 
was  stationed  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
Turkish  fleet.  We  hastened  to  pay  our  respects 
once  more  to  our  excellent  friend  Captain  Russel^ 
and  to  the  officers  of  his  ship ;  but  it  was  to 
take  a  last  farewell  of  him.  We  had  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  beholding  him  almost  in  his 
last  moments.  The  fever  which  he  had  caught 
in  Cyprus  had  scarcely  ever  left  him  ;  and  Mr, 
(now  Dr.  John)  Hume^  the  skilful  surgeon  of  his 
ship,  had  given  over  every  hope  of  his  recovery. 
On  the  twenty-second^  we  received  a  visit  from 
Captain  Culverhause  of  the  Romulus :  returning 
with  him,  we  spent  the  day  where  we  had 
before  been  so  long  and  hospitably  entertained, 
in  company  with  the  captains  of  other  ships  thea 

E  E  2 
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CHAP,    at  anchor  in  the  bay.     Here  we  received  the 
news  of  Nelson's   glorious   victory  at   Capen^ 
hageUf  adding  to  those  triumphs  of  our  beloved 
country  which  we  had  witnessed  in  Mgypt;  and 
the  more  highly  gratifying  to  us,  as,  during  our 
residence  in  Alexandria^  the  French  had  indus- 
triously circulated  a  report  that  Nelson  had  been 
defeated.     Upon  the  twenty-third,  at  day-break, 
we  were  under   weigh,  and  soon  lost  sight  of 
the  British  fleet.     Having  thus  detailed  every 
particular  of  our  voyage  and  travels  in  the  most 
interesting  region  which  it  was  our  fortune  to 
visit,  and  perhaps  more  minutely  than  was  often 
necessary,  the  remainder  of  this  section,  relating 
to  the  rest  of  our  observations  and  adventures 
in  the  East^  may  be  given  less  circumstantially ; 
because  they  will  be  found  to  have  reference  to 
countries    better    known,   and    where   a   strict 
attention  to  every  notice  of  time  and  season,  if  it 
ever  be   of  consequence,  is   here   certainly   of 
little  moment. 

We  had  not  been  long  on  board  the  Turkish 
frigate,  before  we  began  to  perceive  what  sort 
of  fare  we  were  likely  to  expect.  Every  article 
of  food  we  had  brought  with  us  speedily  disap- 
peared among  the  motley  tenants  of  the  ward- 
room. .   Muddy  coffee,  unsophisticated  by  any 
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ingredient  which  might  add  to  its  nutritive  chap. 
qualities,  could  be  purchased  at  any  time,  in 
small  cups,  each  containing  as  much  of  the 
liquid  as  would  fill  a  dessert  spoon,  the  rest 
being  substantial  sediment :  this,  and  the  fumes 
of  tobacco,  promised  to  be  the  whole  of  our 
sustenance.  At  night,  the  spectacle  on  board 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  which 
persons  unaccustomed  to  venture  with  Turkish 
mariners  can  possibly  witness.  The  ship 
seemed  to  be  left  pretty  much  to  her  own  dis- 
cretion ;  every  officer  of  the  watch  being  fast 
asleep,  the  port-holes  all  open,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  canvas  let  loose,  and  the  passengers 
between  decks,  with  paper  lanterns,  slumbering 
over  their  lighted  pipes ;  while  the  sparks  from 
these  pipes,  with  pieces  of  ignited  fungusS  were 
flying  in  all  directions.  Now  and  then,  an 
unexpected  roll  called  forth  murmuring  ejacu- 
lations  of  ^^  AllaT  or  **Mahmoudr  and  a  few 
were  seen  squatted  singly,  numbering  their 
prayers,  by  the  beads  upon  their  Tespies\  Upon 
one    of   these    occasions,    the    weather    being 


(1)  Commonly  calUd  Amadou,  the  BoUtut  tgniariui,  used  all  orer 
Europe  and  Ana  at  tinder ;  although  rarely  applied  to  that  pnrpoee  in 
Mnpkmd. 

(2)  See  Chap.  VII.  Vol.  IV.  p.  906,  Note  (3).  Oetaro  edit. 
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^^j^'  somewhat  boisterous  and  the  night  very  dark,  a 
gun  was  suddenly  heard  close  under  the  ship's 
bows,  and  the  snorers  were  presently  in  uproar. 
What  had  happened,  or  what  was  to  be  done, 
no  soul  on  board  could  tell.  A  message  came 
speedily  into  the  ward-room,  ordering  the  two 
djowrs  (infidels)  and  their  interpreter  to  go  with 
all  haste  to  the  Captain.  We  found  him,  with 
his  long  white  beard  and  flowing  dress,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  ^ aper  lanterns  that  could  be 
collected,  extending  his  arms  upon  the  deck, 
and  scolding  the  buffoon.  Before  he  could 
articulate  a  word  of  his  business  with  us,  the 
report  of  another  gun  came  like  a  clap  of  thun- 
der, and,  by  the  flash  which  accompanied  it, 
this  second  discharge  seemed  to  be  pointed 
towards  the  frigate.  He  then  asked  us,  in  great 
agitation,  what  those  signals  were  ?  and  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  his  not  answering 
them?  We  told  him  we  knew  not  what  the 
signals  were ;  but  that  if  he  delayed  answering 
them,  it  was  possible  the  next  would  be  accom- 
panied with  shot.  He  said  he  had  been  ordered 
to  answer  'd  friend  by  four  stern  lanterns,  placed 
one  above  the  other.  We  advised  him  by  all 
means  to  answer  as  to  a  friend ;  and  after  a 
general  "hue  and  cry,"  the  old  Captain  him* 
self    ascending    the    poop,    the    lauterns    were 
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displayed  ;  but  whether  according  to  the  proper  chap. 
form  or  not,  was  never  ascertained.  We  heard 
no  further  cause  of  alarm.  When  tranquillity 
was  somewhat  restored,  the  old  Captain,  peer- 
ing to  leeward,  affected  to  see  what  no  one  else 
could  discern,  and  called  out,  with  great  seem- 
ing satisfaction,  ^^Kootchuk !  Kootchuk  r  a  little 
one  !  a  little  one !  as  possibly  it  might  have  been ; 
viz.  one  of  our  English  cutters,  whose  crew 
were  perhaps  amusing  themselves  with  the 
awkwardness  of  our  manoeuvres,  and  the  panic 
they  had  occasioned. 

There  was  no  log-book  to  which  we  could 
refer,  as  in  our  former  voyages,  on  board  English 
menof-war;  consequently,  we  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  to  nautical  observations.  The 
mercury,  in  Fahrenheit s  thermometer,  stood, 
September  27,  at  78%  at  noon :  yet,  coming  from 
a  warmer  climate,  we  felt  cold,  and  put  on  our 
winter  clothing.  Towards  evening,  this  day, 
the  weather  became  squallj,  and  the  old  Cap- 
tain would  gladly  have  taken  in  a  few  reefs  of  his 
wide-spreading  canvas :  the  buffoon  was  ac- 
cordingly set  to  work,  to  have  this  accom- 
plished ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  fore-sail  went  to 
shivers.  Never  was  there  a  scene  of  greater 
confusion.      In    the    midst    of    it,  one    of    us 
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CHAP,  attempted  to  assist,  and  even  spoke  to  the 
Captain.  His  rage,  upon  being  addressed  by  an 
infidel  at  this  critical  moment,  exceeded  all 
bounds*  He  spat  first  upon  the  deck^  then  into 
the  sea,  attributing  the  accident  entirely  to  our 
presence  on  board,  and  cursing  the  whole  race 
of  Christians,  as  the  authors  of  all  the  ill-luck 
he  had  ever  experienced.  The  gale  increased ; 
but  it  came  on  from  the  north-west  with  more 
steady  violence,  and,  by  taking  it  in  poap,  and 
running  before  it,  according  to  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  Turks,  we  were  secure  as  long 
as  sea-room  could  be  found.  It  continued  in 
this  manner  during  one  entire  night;  and  if  it 
had  not  abated  the  next  morning,  Sept.  28th9  the 
ship,  being  suffered  to  drive,  would  have  been 
wrecked  upon  the  first  lee-shore  that  intervened 
in  her  course  towards  the  south-east.  This  day, 
at  noon,  the  author  having  found  an  excellent 
sextant  in  the  ward-room,  which  had  been  taken 
from  a  French  prisoner,  made  an  observation  of 
the  ship's  latitude ;  and  calculating  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  the  course  she  had   made,  upon  a 


(1)  The  Oriental  mode  of  cursing,  by  spitting  upon  the  ground. 
Allusion  has  been  alreudy  made  to  this  practice  id  the  former  Chapter. 
Seep.  400,  Note  (1). 
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cbart  belonging  to  one  of  the  Ragusans^  ascer-  chap. 
tained  her  position,  Lat.  34"*  Sd^  French  Long. 
4^^  As  the  pilots  on  board,  being  out  of  sight 
of  land,  knew  nothing  of  her  situation,  he  sent 
the  chart,  with  a  respectful  message,  to  the 
Captain,  telling  him  the  ship's  latitude,  and  her 
probable  distance  from  Rhodes,  Finica  Bay, 
Cyprus^  &c.  Upon  this,  he  was  summoned,  with 
the  Ragusan,  into  the  cabin,  and  immediately 
asked,  how  he  could  pretend  to  know  where  the 
ship  then  was?  Having  stated  that  he  had 
ascertained  this  by  means  of  a  sextant  found  in 
a  drawer  of  the  ward-room,  and  a  calculation  of 
the  ship's  course  according  to  the  common 
observations  daily  made  on  board  English  and 
other  ships,  the  Ragusan  was  despatched  to 
bring  the  thing  called  sextant  instantly  before 
the  Captain.  This  instrument  being  altogether 
incomprehensible  to  him,  he  contented  himself 
with  viewing  it  in  every  direction,  except  that 
in  which  it  might  be  used  ;  and,  stroking  his 
long  beard,  said  to  the  Ragusan^  ''  Thus  it  is 
always  with  these  poor  djowrs  (infidels),  they 
can  make  nothing  out  without  some  peeping 
contrivance  of  this  kind  :  now,  we,  Turks^ 
require  no  sextants— tre,  (pointing  with  his 
finger  to  his  forehead)  we  have  our  sextants 
Acre," 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 


Bay  of 


The  wind  changing,  we  continued  drifting 
about,  with  occasional  apprehensions  of  starva- 
tion, drowning,  or  being  blown  up  by  the  ship's 
taking  fire.  The  first  land  we  saw  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  part  of  the  mountainous  coast  of 
Caramaniay  or  Lycia.  Passing  in  view  of  the 
Chelidonian  Isles,  and  Pramontorium  Sacrum,  we 
stood  in  to  Fvnica  Bay,  whether  the  Turkish 
fleet,  lying  at  Aboukir,  had  resorted  for  fresh 
water  from  the  river  Limyrus,  which  falls  into 
the  bay,  ne^r  to  the  Tillage  or  town  of  FinicOj 
where  Limtra  formerly  stood.  Here  we  were 
becalmed  ;  and  being  near  enough  to  see  the 
houses  on  shore,  we  applied  for  permission  to 
land,  that  we  might  examine  the  remains  of 
LiMYRA,  and  also  of  Myra,  which  stood  near 
the  mouth  of  another  river,  upon  the  western 
side  of  the  bay.  Our  Captain,  by  the  advice  of 
his  pilots,  acted  for  once  like  a  true  seaman, 
and  would  allow  no  one  to  land :  intending,  as 
he  said,  to  get  farther  out  to  sea  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  the  evening  advanced,  a  land 
breeze  carried  us  again  from  the  bay ;  but 
before  night  came  on,  it  blew  only  in  hot  gusts; 
and  being  upon  deck,  we  were  in  utter  asto- 
nishment at  the  indescribable  grandeur  of  the 
Lycian  coast,  and  the  awful  phsenomena  by 
which  we  were  surrounded.     Stupendous  moun- 
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tains,  as  the  shadows  increased,  appeared  close  chap. 
to  the  ship,  towering  above  our  top-masts  ;  the  v^^^y^w 
higher  parts  being  covered  with  snow,  or  partly 
concealed  by  thick  clouds;    the  air  around  us 
becoming  every  instant  more  sultry  and  stag- 
nant.     Presently    the   whole   atmosphere    was  Meteoric 
illuminated.     The  mountains  seemed  to  vomit  memu 
fire.     A  pale  but  vivid  lightning  darted  innu- 
merable flashes  over  every  object,  even  among 
the  masts  and  rigging.     Never  surely  was  such 
a  scene  elsewhere  exhibited  !     The  old   Greek 
pilots  crossed    themselves ;    but   comforted    us 
with  the  assurance  that  this  appearance  of  the 
kindling  elements  was  common  upon  this  coast ; 
and   that  it  denoted  favourable  weather.     We 
heard  little  thunder;  but  streams  of  living  light 
ran  continually  from  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  sea,  and  seeming  to  separate 
before  they   reached   the   water,  filled   the  air 
with  coruscations.     Since,  reflecting  upon  this 
circumstance   as    characterizing    the   coast,    it 
seems  to  explain  a  fabulous  notion  which  the^*^^ 
Antients  entertained  of  the  Chimcera  disgorging  Antienu. 
flames  upon  the  Lycian  territory^,  alluded  to  by 


(1)  **  In  Lyda  igitar,  &  promontorio  ejas  oppidum  Simena,  mon$ 
CAim«rii  noctibus  flagraos.*^  Plin,  Hut,  Nat.  lib,  ?.  c.  37.  torn,  L 
p.27\.    L.Bat.l6&b. 
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CHAP.  Ovidj  in  the  wandering  of  Biblis^.  It  is  true, 
^— v-*^  that  a  volcano  might  suit  the  story  better ;  and 
it  is  thus  explained  by  ServiuSj  with  reference  to 
a  burning  mountain  in  the  neighbouring  region 
of  Caria  ;  the  topographical  history  of  the 
Chimcera  being  by  some  writers  attributed  to 
Caria,  and  by  others  to  Lvcia  ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  this  volcano  has  not  yet  been  ascer* 
tained:  indeed,  such  is  our  ignorance  of  the 
whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Cnidus  to 
Tarsus,  including  all  the  maritime  districts  of 
Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  that 
we  have  no  account  either  of  its  ruins  or  its 
natural  history*. 

cSwt^f  Sailing  westward  the  whole  night  and  follow* 
Rhodes,  jjjg  (jay^  on  the  morning  of  October  the  Jirst^  at 
sunrise,  we  made  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Rhodes^  and  put  the  ship's  head  to  the 
north.  During  this  day  we  had  some  pleasant 
sailing,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  shore :  the 
atmosphere  being  exceedingly  clear,  we  seemed 
to  survey  the  whole  island  in  one  view,  from 
its   southern    towards    its    northern    extremity. 


(I)  Oric/.  Metam.  lib.  ix. 

(*2)  In  the  n amber  of  English  trayellero  now  yisiting  the  Eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  be 
induced  to  explore  the^e  regions. 
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Coming  opposite  to  Lindus,  the  weather  being  chap. 
calm,  the  author  was  enabled  to  complete  an 
outline  of  this  once-favoured  land\  according  to 
its  bearing  at  the  time.  It  embraces  nearly  its 
whole  extent,  from  north  to  south  :  shewing  the 
relative  position  of  Lindus  and  Rhodes,  and 
the  appearance  exhibited  by  its  rough,  craggy, 
and  broken  land,  as  compared  with  the  features 
of  other  islands  represented  in  the  former  sec* 
tion.  The  country  immediately  around  Lindus 
is  described  by  Phibstratus  as  being  the  most 
rugged  of  the  JRhodian  territory.  It  was  par- 
ticularly favoumble  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  thejig'tree^  but  ill  adapted  to  other  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  and  impassable  for  carts 
and  waggons.  In  this,  perhaps,  it  resembled 
the  Land  ofJudaa,  where  com  has  always  been 
cultivated  by  means  of  terraces  formed  upon 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.  From  the  nature 
of  the  land  about  Lindus,  the  whole  island  re- 
ceived the  appellation  which  it  bears  in  Statiw^ 
of  "  the  rugged  Rhodes**  Our  pilots  pointed  out 
to  us  the  eminence  on  which  the  remains  of 
ant  lent  Lindus  are  situate.  The  collection  of 
rarities  once  dedicated  in  votive  offerings  at  the 


(8)  «  Pulcberrima  et  libera  Rbodot."    PUn.  Uitt.  Nat.  I.  v.  c.  31 . 
X.  Bai.  1635.    See  alio  Lueian. 
(4)  In  Eqoo  Domiiiani,  Ub.  ii. 
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CHAP,  shrine  of  the  Lindian  Minerva^  must  have  ren-» 
dered  the  temple,  considered  as  a  museum 
only,  one  of  the  most  curious  sights  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece  resorted.  Vessels  of 
antient  bronze,  military  trophies,  armour,  and 
weapons,  were  frequently  suspended  as  dona- 
tives, in  their  sanctuaries.  But  such  was  the 
antiquity  of  some  of  the  gifts  in  the  Lindian 
temple,  that  one  of  them,  a  bronze  caldron^  had 
been  presented  by  Cadmus;  and  it  was  distin* 
guished  by  an  inscription  in  Phcenidan  charac* 
ters^  An  offering  of  AmasiSf  king  of  Egypt, 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  principal 
marvel  of  the  temple,  notwithstanding  the  pic* 
tures  of  Parrkasius  and  of  Zeuxis,  by  which  it 
had  been  adorned :  this  was  a  linen  thorax  of 
net-work,  each  thread  consisting  of  as  many 
filaments  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  The 
Consul  MutianuSy  says  Pliny ^  had  himself  unra- 
velled one  of  these  threads,  and  had  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  fact*. 


(1)  JHodorus  Sie.  lib.  ii.    Herodot,  lib.  H. 

(2)  **  Mirentar  hoc,  ignorantes  in  .fgyptii  quondam  regiv,  qnem 
Amasim  Tocant,  tborace  in  Rhodionim  InsuIA  ostendi  in  templo 
MioerTSB  ccclxy  fills  singula  fila  constare.  Quod  se  ezpertum  noper 
Romie  prodidit  Mutianus  ter  Cunsul,  parvasque  jam  reliquias  ejus 
superesse  hkc  ezperientium  injur^."  Pli$i,  Hitt,  Nai.  lib.  xiz.  c.  1. 
X.  BaL  1635. 


lOR. 
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From  the  eastern  coast  of  RhodeSj  our  Captain  chap. 
stood  over  once  more  towards  the  coast  of  \^-J^ 
Lycia  and  the  Seven  Capes.  In  the  morning  of  |b^l^™f 
October  the  second^  we  found  ourselves  in  the  ^*'n^ 
midst  of  islands  and  promontories,  placed  upon 
the  bright  expanse,  as  it  were,  of  a  mirror.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  afford,  by  description, 
any  ideas  of  such  scenery.  The  impression 
made  upon  our  minds^  who  had  beheld  these 
sights  before,  was  new  again.  The  immensity 
of  the  objects;  the  varied  nature  of  the  ter- 
ritory over  all  the  southern  shores  of  Asia 
Minor  ;  the  prodigious  effect  of  light  and 
shade,  in  masses  extending  for  leagues ;  the 
sublime  effulgence  and  the  ineffable  whiteness 
of  the  snow-clad  summits,  -contrasted  with  the 
dark  chasms  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  ; 
the  bold  precipices,  and  the  groupes  of  nume- 
rous islands  ;  the  glorious  brightness  and  the 
intensity  of  colour  diffused  over  the  horizon ; 
these,  indeed,  may  be  enumerated,  but  they  can- 
not be  described.  We  continued  surveying 
them,  as  if  we  had  then  seen  them  for  the  first 
time.  The  Turkish  practice  of  keeping  near  the 
shore,  when  land  is  in  sight,  enabled  us  to  view 
the  whole  coast  of  Lycia  and  of  Caria.  As 
we  proceeded  towards  Dorist  the  eye  com- 
manded, in  one  prospect,  the  whole  of  that  part 
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CHAP,    of  Asia  Minor,  even  to  the  Triopian  Proftum' 
vni.  ^        U  . 

v^-/^^  tory^  or  Cape  Crioy  together  with  the  island  of 

Rhodes^  Syme^  Sickliay  Telo^  and  even  Scarpanto, 

lying   at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  in  the 

Carpathian  Sea'. 

During  this  day,  we  were  employed  in  cross- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Gulfh  of  Glaucus. 
Continuing  our  voyage  towards  the  north-west, 
we  found  ourselves  becalmed  near  the  entrance 
Ma^ora.  of  the  Bay  of  Marmora^  antiently  that  of  Per^ea^ 
the  memorable  rendezvous  of  our  fleet,  previous 
to  the  Egyptian  Expedition.  The  magnificent 
harbour  it  affords  has  been  described  by  other 
writers ;  but  as  it  remained  so  long  unknown, 
and  may  always  prove  an  important  place  of  re- 
fuge for  vessels  in  these  stormy  seas,  the  author 
again  availed  himself  of  the  tranquil  situation  of 
the  ship  to  sketch  the  appearance  of  the  coast, 
and  to  note  the  bearing  of  the  land  when  the 
view  was  made*.     It  will  shew  the  mountainous 


(1)  '<  Rhodioram  insalae,  CarpathuSf  quae  mari  nomen- dedit."  PUm. 
Hist.  Nat.  m.  V.  c.  31.  torn.  1.  p.  280.    X.  Bat.  1635. 

(2)  A  short  extract  from  Colonel  Squire't  MS.  Correspondtoce  wIU 
afford  the  reader  a  description  of  this  bay;  and  the  carious  ciream- 
stance  of  the  ^*  myrtle  fascines  "  prepared  for  the  attack  in  JSffypt, 
will  not  pass  witliout  observation.  It  is  taken  from  a  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  E.  Squire,  dated  "  Marmorice  Say,  Jan.  21,  1801." 

'*  Our  present  situation  is  as  charming  and  picturesque  as  can  well 
be  imagined:    the  bay  is  completely   landlocked,  and,  from  within 

appears 
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course  of  the  territory  opposite  Rhodes;  although    chap. 


the  features  of  Nature  do  not  here  represent  so 
gigantic  an  appearance  as  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Seven  Capes.  The  wind  afterwards  becoming 
favourable  for  Rhodes^  we  stood  for  the  town  ; 
and  coming  close  to  it,  fired  a  gun,  as  a 
signal  for  a  boat  to  put  off  to  the  ship.  When 
the  boat  arrived,  we  represented  to  the  Captain 
the  necessity  of  our  landing  with  the  despatches 
from  the  Capudan  Pasha,  which  he  had  charged 
us  to  deliver  with  our  own  hands  to  the  Go- 
vernor; but  the  wary  old  Turk,  apprehending 
at  least  the  possibility  of  its  being  an  order  for 
his  own    execution',   delivered   the    despatches 

Appears  as  a  sheet  of  water,  or  lake,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
wooded  to  the  very  summit ;  but  here  and  there  divided  by  deep  impe- 
netrable valleys,  thick  with  shrubs  of  every  description ;  to  which 
a  clear,  yet  constant  stream,  imparts  freshness  and  verdure.  Some* 
times  one  hei(;ht  is  separated  from  another  by  a  large  extensive  plain, 
divided  into  fields,  and  covered  with  an  abundnnce  of  cattle  :  add  to 
these,  the  little  town  of  Marmoriee,  with  its  mosque  and  minaret,  the 
shippinfif  at  anchor,  the  boats  passing  to  and  fro,  the  tents  on  different 
]iarts  of  the  shore,  and  the  variety  of  objects,  will  be  found  to  com- 
pose a  picture  that  never  can  be  surpassed.  On  the  niTith  inttantf  my 
brother  officers  and  myself  were  landed,  and  encamped  with  a  party  of 
two  hundred  artificers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  fancineSf  and  pre- 
paring oar  particular  branch  of  the  service  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
Would  you  believe  that  most  of  our/oictitef  are  of  the  most  beautiful 
myrtle;  and  that,  probably,  in  a  few  weeks,  wb  shall  bb  PLANTma 

OUR   CANVOll    121     MYBTLB     BATTERIES     BBFORB     ALEXANDRIA  f 

Colonel  Squire't  MS,  Correepondenee. 

(3)  The  grandees  of  Turkey  are  sometimes  sent  to  Rhodei,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them,  with  an  order  to  Uie  Governor  for  their 
own  execution. 

VOL.    V.  P   F 


VIII. 
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CHAP,    to  the  boatmen,  and.  without   waiting  for  any 

VIII.  . 

answer,  made  all  the  sail  he  could  to  get  away 
from  the  island.  The  Ragusans  explained  his 
conduct  to  us:  for  it  seemed  otherwise  unac^ 
countable  that  he  should  thus  wantonly  disobey 
his  commanding  officer,  to  whom,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  so  nearly  related. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  found  that  we 
had  made  but  little  progress,  being  off  the 
Island  of  JSpiscopia,  or  Piscopy,  called  Hellika  by 
the  Turksj  and  Telo  by  the  modern  Greeks^  an- 
tiently  Telos^  Thence  doubling  again  the 
Triopian  Promontory f  we  came  once  more  in 
sight  of  Cos,  and  arrived  near  the  town  of 
Town  of  StanchiOj  Sunday ^  October  the  fourth  Here  a 
Dervishj  who  came  with  us  from  Egypt^  wished 
to  go  on  shore :  and  as  we  had  still  much  to  do 
in  Greece^  and  were  very  desirous  of  leaving  the 
Turkish  frigate,  we  renewed  our  applications  to 
the  Captain  to  enable  us  to  land  with  the 
JDervish.  He  told  us  not  to  lose  a  moment,  if 
such  were  our  intentions;  as  the  small  boat 
which  he  had  prepared  was  incapable  of  con- 
taining many  persons,  and  it  was  filling  very 
fast  from  the  port-holes.     We  committed  some 


Stanchio. 


(1)  Sec  Plate  facing  p.  220  of  the  First  Section  of  Part  II.  of  the 
Quarto  Edition  of  these  Travels. 
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of  our   trunks  to  his  care,  to  be  conveyed  to    chap. 

VUI. 

Constantinople;  and  taking  with  us  as  few  neces- 
saries as  possible,  leaped  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  in  the  boat,  at  the  moment  in  which  it 
was  leaving  the  ship.  Fortunately,  the  sea  was 
perfectly  calm  ;  for  we  soon  found  that  with  the 
smallest  motion  we  should  all  go  to  the  bottom, 
the  water  being  already  even  with  the  boat's 
edge;  and  it  required  the  utmost  caution,  in 
rowing  her  three  miles  from  the  ship  to  the 
shore,  to  prevent  her  filling ;  so  deeply  was  she 
laden. 

A  Greek  bishop  had  arrived  in  Stanchio  since 
our  last  visit,  to  whom  we  were  introduced. 
He  began  already  to  wish  for  the  money  which 
his  preferment  had  cost  him ;  having  gained 
nothing  by  the  bargain,  excepting  a  fine  painted 
and  gilded  Jimuinj  from  Constantinople,  which  no 
one  respected.  He  intended,  however,  as  he 
told  us,  to  reimburse  himself  in  his  capacity  of 
magistrate ;  the  bishops  in  the  Isles  acting  as 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  all  disputes  among  the 
Greeks,  and  generally  taking  care  to  be  well 
paid  for  their  trouble.  He  accompanied  us  to 
the  Governor ;  where,  having  obtained  an  audi- 
ence, wc  produced  a  letter  from  the  Captidan 
Pasha,    enjoining    all    persons,    as   far   as   the 

F  F  2 
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CHAP.  TurJkish  power  by  sea  extended,  to  render  us 
s^K^^  assistance  during  our  travels.  We  told  the 
Governor,  that  we  had  no  other  favour  to  ask  of 
him,  than  to  procure  for  us  some  vessel  which 
we  might  hire  by  the  month.  He  said  there 
was  nothing  suitable  at  present  in  the  harbour ; 
but  desired  our  interpreter  to  accompany  one 
of  his  officers  to  the  opposite  port  of  BrudHin 
(Halicarnassus),  where  it  might  be  possible 
to  find  something  suited  to  our  undertaking.  To 
this  we  agreed,  and  hired  a  set  of  apartments 
near  the  bishop's  house,  where  we  remained, 
waiting  the  return  of  our  messengers. 

Sitnauoo  The  next  day  we  received  a  visit  from  our 
Fr^  old  friend  the  French  Consul,  who  came  to  wel- 
Consu].  come  our  arrival,  and,  poor  as  he  was,  to  offer 
his  services.  He  had  not  received  a  single  sous 
from  his  Government  since  he  had  resided  upon 
the  island  ;  nor  was  there  any  prospect  that  the 
arrears  would  be  paid.  While  he  remained 
with  us,  he  received  information  that  a  trans- 
port ship,  with  French  prisoners  from  Fgyptj 
having  separated  from  the  convoy,  had  put  in 
for  water  and  provisions.  We  told  him,  that  a 
proper  opportunity  now  offered  of  obtaining 
some  supply  from  his  countrymen  ;  as  they  had 
been  allowed  to  remove  to  France  the   wealth 
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which  they  had  acquired  in  Egypt  by  plunder,  chap. 
and,  doubtless,  had  much  treasure  on  board. 
He  smiled  at  the  idea  of  receiving  assistance 
from  any  of  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Republic  /"  but 
allowed  us  to  make  the  experiment ;  stating 
first  a  memorial  of  his  case  in  writing,  and 
addressing  it  to  the  oflScers  and  privates  in  the 
transport.  With  this  document  we  hastened 
on  board ;  and  being  conducted  into  the  cabin, 
found  there  a  General  of  the  French  army,  who 
had  lost  a  leg  in  one  of  the  late  actions,  and 
was  confined  to  his  cot,  surrounded  by  French 
soldiers,  some  of  whom  were  officers,  all  dis- 
puting and  talking  at  once.  As  soon  as  we  had 
obtained  a  hearing,  we  presented  our  petition, 
and  endeavoured  to  urge  the  suit  entrusted  to 
us  with  all  the  persuasion  we  could  use.  It 
was  to  no  purpose.  The  Consul,  they  said, 
might  be  a  man  of  merit;  he  had  served  his 
country  faithfully;  but  there  was  nothing  in 
their  situation,  or  in  his,  that  could  warrant  an 
interposition  on  their  part  between  the  republic 
and  its  agents.  We  contended,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  an  interference  in  State 
matters,  but  as  a  work  of  common  charity,  and 
as  an  act  of  real  patriotism  :  but  these  terms, 
charity  and  patriotisniy  as  they  were  to  be  paid 
farj  were  not  very  graciously  received.     After 
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CHAP,    a  few  more  appeals  Bind  repulses,  bow^,  protes- 
\i^/^  tations,  and  grimaces,  we  wer6  forced  to  return 
without  having  accomplished  the  object  of  our 
mission. 

During  four  days  that  we  were  detained 
upon  the  island,  we  renewed  our  search  after 
antiquities,  and  particularly  after  Inscriptions. 
We  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  remains  of 
this  kind  might  be  found  within  the  Castle ;  but 
our  entrance  was,  as  usual,  strictly  prohibited. 
The  Consul  himself  had  never  obtained  admis* 
sion ;  so  cautious  are  the  Turks  in  preventing 
foreigners  from  inspecting  their  fottifications. 
We  ventured,  however,  upon  the  drawbridge 
which  crosses  the  moat  on  the  land  side  ;  and 
as  we  drew  near  to  the  gateway,  observed, 
above  the  entrance,  six  masksS  of  the  most 
Bc^pture  ^^q^isite  sculptur^ ;  some  of  these  were  repre- 
sented with  beards.  We  saw,  also,  very  dis- 
tinctly, the  letters  of  a  Greek  Inscription  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance*. 


(1)  A  part  of  the  friete  mentioned  in  the  former  Section  of  these 
Travels,  Vol.  III.  Chap.  VII.  p.  266,  Note  (1). 

(2)  As  neither  of  these  Inscriptions  has  been  observed  or  published 
by  Spony  or  any  other  former  traycller,  no  apology  is  ueeesttry  for 
their  insertion  here.  It  may  be  said,  that  a  more  methodical  distrl* 
bution  of  the  subject  of  these  Travels  would  have  required  their  intro- 
duction into  the  account  of  Cos,  as  it  was  published  in  the  former 

Section 
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These  Inscriptionsy  notwithstanding  the  expe-  chap. 
dition,  and  the  circumspection  also,  requisite  in  ^.^i^^ 
tracing  them,  the  author  believes  he  has  copied  inwip- 
with   accuracy.      The  first  is  a  most    aflfecting 
and  beautiful  memorial  of  filial  piety  in  an  emi- 
nently virtuous   woman.     It  is  in  the  wall,  on 
the   left    side    of   the    Castle-gate,  to  a  person 
facing  the  entrance.     It  sets  forth,  that  "the 

SENATE  AND  PEOPLE  HAVE  HONOURED  SUETONIA 
THE  ELDEST  DAUGHTER  OF  CAIUS,  WHO  HAS 
LIVED  CHASTELY  AND  WITH  DECORUM  ;  BOTH 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HER  OWN  VIRTUE,  AND  THE 
BENEVOLENCE     SHE     HAS     SHEWN     TOWARDS   HER 

FATHER."  The  legend  is  as  follows  ;  containing 
an  instance  of  a  Latin  word  grcecised  in  Tfxfuav ; 
signifying  '*  the  eldest.** 

ABOYAAKAIOAAMO2: 
ETEIMAZANZOVHTXI 
NIANrAlOVeVrATEi^A 
nPElMANZHZAZAN 

zn<i>PONnzKAiKo2: 

MIXIZAIATETANAYTA^: 

APETANKAIAIATANEZ 

TONRATEPAAYTAZ 

zoyhtxinionepmei 
aneynoianteiiviaj:xapin 

Section :  bat  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  nndertal^ing  (Ste  Part  I. 
Vol.  I.  p.  3.)  the  author  prombed  to  make  this  Worli  '^  as  timilar  a$ 
posiible  to  the  state  in  tDhieh  Notes  taken  on  the  spot  were  mocle;"  and 
he  is  not  conscious  of  baying  ever  deviated  flrom  his  engagement 
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CHAP.  On  the  right-band  side  of  the  gate,  exactly 
opposite  to  this,  is  another  Inscription  of  a 
similar  nature,  commemorating  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  a  woman  towards  her  husband ; 
purporting  that   ^^the    people    erect   anaxi- 

NAEA  DAUGHTER  OF  EUAEON,  WIFE  OF  CUAR- 
MYLUS,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HER  VIRTUE  AND  CHAS- 
TITY AND  BENEVOLENCE  TOWARDS  HER  HUSBAND.'* 

This  is  the  order  of  the  legend  : 

OAAMOZANEeHKE 

ANAEINAHANEYAIONOZ 

rVNAIKAAEXAPMYAOYTOY 

XAPMYAOYAPETAZENEKAKAI 

ZXl<l>POZYNAZKAITAZnOTI 

TONANAPAAYTAZEYNOIAZ 

What  an  exalted  idea  do  these  records  convey 
of  the  state  of  society,  in  a  country  where  the 
private  virtues  of  the  inhabitants  were  consi- 
dered as  public  benefits,  and  were  gratefully 
and  publickly  commemorated  by  the  Senate 
and  the  People ;  where  the  filial  piety  and  the 
chastity  of  its  women  were  thus  honoured  and 
rewarded  !  Even  amidst  the  depraved  state  of 
public  morals,  in  the  modern  cities  of  Europcy 
were  these  virtues  estimated  at  as  high  a  price, 
each  nation  would  have  to  boast  of  an  Anaxmcea 
and  a  Suetonia.  Let  there  be  only  an  equal 
excitement  to  virtue,  and  human-nature  would 
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be  found  the  same  in  every  aee.     The  subHme    chap. 

VIII. 

and  affecting  institution  of  national  honours  for 
exemplary  morals  would  not  operate  less  effec- 
tually in  this  enlightened  age  than  in  the  best 
periods  of  Grecian  history ;  and  although  "  the 
price  of  a  virtuous  woman  be  far  above  rubies," 
yet  in  such  an  institution  even  female  virtue 
would  find  its  value :  "  her  own  works  would 
praise  her  in  the  gates,'*  and  "  strength  and 
honour  would  be  her  clothing.*' 

We  found  other  Inscriptions  in  our  second  visit 
to  this  island,  but  of  less  consideration.  Upon 
a  slab  of  Cipolino  marble,  forming  a  bench  near 
to  the  old  Greek  Monastery,  we  observed  an 
Inscription  of  some  length,  relating  to  one  of  the 
vessels  employed  in  a  bath;  beginning HnYAAOS, 
and  followed  by  a  list  of  names.  Others  upon 
votive  altars  were  numerous.  Near  to  an  arch 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Market,  we  saw  an  altar 
of  Parian  marble,  ornamented  with  bulls'  heads, 
having  bands  or  fillets,  as  for  sacrifice,  falling 
on  each  side ;  and  supporting  festoons  of  flowers, 
beautifully  sculptured.     It  had  this  Inscription  : 

HPAKAEIAOYTOY 

APTEMIAXIPOY 

AAEZANAPEXIZ 
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qHAP.  These,  with  fragments  of  porphyry^  breccia^  and 
^^v^  other  materials  of  antient  sculpture,  lying  about 
the  modern  town  of  Stanchio^  and  already  alluded 
toS  are  all  that  we  noticed  upon  this  occasion. 
AicUpUum.Oi  the  renowned  Asclbpieum,  mentioned  by 
Straho\  we  could  find  no  traces ;  although  it  be 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  remains  of  such  a 
building  may  be  here  discovered :  it  was  situ- 
ate in  a  suburb  of  the  ancient  city  ;  not  of 
Astypaleaj  the  first  metropolis  of  the  people  of 
Cos — for  that  city  stood  elsewhere* — but  of 
Cos^  a  city  built  upoii  the  point  of  Scanderia^  to 
the  westward ;  do  that  its  suburbs  pfobably  occu- 
pied the  situation  of  the  modern  town.  Possibly 
the  Mosque  may  now  occupy  the  original  site  of 
the  AscLEPiEUM :  near  to  it  there  was  a  grove^ 
consecrated  to  ^sculapiu^.  One  of  the  assas* 
sins  of  Julius  C^sar,  Publius  TurulliuSj  a  Soman 
senator,  cut  down  almost  all  the  trees  for  ship 
timber  ;  but  afterwards,  being  delivered  up  by 
his  fnend  Anthony  to  AugustuSj  he  was  put  to 
death.     In  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  with 


(1)  See  Vol.  III.  Chap.  VIL  p.  266. 

(2)  'ASKAHniEION.    Strabon.  Gheog.  Kb.  xit.  p.  041.    Oxon.  1807. 

(3)  'H  dk  Tuiv  Kukjjv  iroXi^  icaXetro  rb  naXaibv  'AarvirdXaia,  icoi 
tfKiiTo  iv  aXX^  Tovift,    Ibid.  p.  940. 

(4)  Dio  CassUis, 
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regard  to  the  age  of  trees',  and  particularly  of  chap. 
the  PlanC'treey  which  is  known  to  exist  for 
centuries,  perhaps  the  marvellous  tree  otStancfrio^ 
alluded  to  upon  a  former  occasion®,  if  it  be  not 
a  venerable  remnant  of  that  grove,  may,  as  a 
spontaneous  produce  resulting  from  it,  denote 
its  actual  situation.  The  conjecture  seems  to 
be  warranted  by  the  number  of  antient  altars 
still  remaining  about  the  body  of  this  tree.  The 
AscLEPiEUM  was  filled  with  the  most  costly  vows ; 
and,  among  the  number,  the  most  famous  paint- 
ings of  Apelles — his  Antigonus^  and  his  Venus 
Anadyomene.  Augustus  removed  the  last  pic- 
ture to  R(nne ;  and  there  consecrated  it,  in  the 
shrine  of  his  father^. 


The  custom  ofsuspending  pictures  in  churches,  votive 
representing  hair-breadth   escapes   from   casual 
disaster  or  disorder,  as  votit>e  offerings  to  patron 
Saints  who  are  believed  to  have  been  propitious 


(5)  Cowper  speaks  of  an  oak  which  had  flourished  from  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  {See  Hayleffe  JJifk  cfOntpert  vol.  III.  p.  106.  Chiehett. 
180G.) ;  and  allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  fiunous  oUve-tree  in 
the  Citadel  at  Athem^  that  existed  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

C6)  See  Vol.  IIL  p.  240. 

(7)  Strabon,  Oeog,  lib,  zIt.  p,  941.  Oxon.  1807.  ''  Venerem  exemi- 
tem  e  mari  Dirut  Angvtvt  dicatit  in  delabro  patris  Cettris,  <\vm 
Anadyomene  Tocatur/'  Plin.  Hist,  Nat,  lib,iL%xir,eap,  10.  L.  Bai, 
1035.    The  game  drenmttaiiee  la  also  relatad  by  QuintiHati. 
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CHAP,    to  the  donors,  is  still  common  in  many  countries, 

VIII.  , 

particularly  where  the  Oreek  and  the  Catholic 
religion  is  professed:  in  the  same  manner, 
models  in  wax,  or  sculptured  representations  of 
parts  of  the  human  body,  such  as  the  hands  or 
the  feet,  recovered  from  disease,  are  often  placed 
before  an  image,  in  small  shrines  near  to  the 
road  side,  in  the  defiles  of  mountains,  particu- 
larly in  the  Alps.  The  most  curious  fact  con- 
nected with  the  practice  is  this,  that  it  is 
much  older  than  the  time  of  Hippocrates^.  Such 
offerings  have  been  made  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  Hindoos^ :  but  among  the  Greeks^  it  was 
customary  to  devote  within  their  temples  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  symbol  of  a  benefit 
received  ;  inscriptions  were  added  to  such  signs, 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  remedy  that  had 
been  successful,  or  giving  a  description  of  the 
peculiar  grace  that  had  been  accord ed^     In  the 


(1)  It  was  also  a  custom  among  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  fjrom 
Tilmllus: 

"  O  Dea,  nunc  succurre  mibi ;  nam  posse  mederl 
Picta  docet  templis  multa  tabella  tob." 

(2)  The  women,  in  many  parts  of  India,  hang  oat  offerings  to  their 
Deities ;  either  a  string  of  beads,  or  a  lock  of  hair,  or  some  other 
trifling  present,  when  a  child,  or  any  one  of  their  family,  has  been 
recovered  from  illness. 

(3)  ''Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  offer  themselves  to  tlie 

notke 
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churches  of  the  North  oi  Europe^  and  especially    chap. 
in  those  of  Denmark  and  Norway^  the  traces  of 


viii. 


notice  of  the  traveller  in  his  J  onroey  through  Oreeee  and  iina,  there  are 
•ome  hitherto  not  sufficieotJy  regarded :  and  yet  they  are  of  impor- 
tance, as  being  connected  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Antients, 
and  as  being  prototypes  of  a  custom  existing  at  this  day  in  ChriMtian 
eoontries.  I  allude  to  the  voHve  offerings  which  were  presented  to 
some  Deities,  on  the  restoration  to  health,  after  a  bodily  complaint  or 
disease.  The  eyes,  the  feet,  the  hands,  sometimes*  the  whole  body, 
were,  as  soon  as  health  returned  to  the  invalid ,  formed  in  marble, 
earthenware,  and  other  materials,  and  offered  to  a  presiding  Deity. 
In  Italy i  and  in  other  BomaU'Catholie  countriesf,  this  custom  still 
prevails ;  and  in  the  Oreek  churches  we  have  witnessed  similar  repre- 
sentations, in  silver,  wax,  and  other  substances,  dedicated  to  patron 
•aints. 

**  A  question  here  arises  concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  practice : 
In  what  country,  and  at  what  period,  did  it  first  commence?  On 
these  points  we  are  iu  possession  of  an  authentic  fact,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  answer,  in  some  deg^ree,  the  question :  at  least,  we  arc 
informed  by  it,  that  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  is  great ;  and  that  it 
prevailed  in  the  JEast,  and  was  thence  probably  introduced  into 
Greece. 

**  When  the  PhUUtUui  had  taken  away  the  Ark  of  the  God  o(  lirael, 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  we  read,  was  heavy  upon  them ;  and  he  smote 
them.  When  they  determined  to  send  back  the  ark,  they  asked  their 
priests  what  offering  they  should  make  to  the  Lord,  that  they  might 
be  relieved  from  the  disorder  which  attacked  their  bodies,  and  frum 
the  other  calamity,  that  of  mice,  which  desti'oyed  the  land.  Tiie 
priests  answered,  '  Ye  shall  make  golden  images  of  your  emerods,  and 
'  images  of  your  mice  which  mar  the  land ;  and  ye  shall  give  glory  unto 
'  the  God  of  Israel ;  peradventure  he  will  lighten  his  hand  from  off 

you. 


*  In  the  Island  of  Santorin  there  are  some  singular  representations,  on 
the  rock.  Tomarini  gives  the  votive  figure  of  a  man  in  a  dropsical  state. 

t  ''  Ea  quippe  licentia,  (says  Baroniutf)  qua  Deorom  delubra  in  Ec- 
elesias  Christianorum  sunt  laudabiliter  oommutata,  alii  onoque  ritus  a 
nobis  benedictionibus  expiati  divhuo  sontcultui  consecrati. 
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CHAP,    this  antient  custom  may  yet  be  observed  ;  the 


VIII. 


dona  voivoa  being  often  suspended  in  the  form  of 

'  yon.  And  they  did  so ;  and  they  laid  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  upon  the 
'  cart,  and  the  coffer  with  the  mice  of  gold,  and  with  the  images  of 
*  their  emerods*.* 

''  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  costom  we 
are  considering.  We  have  observed  at  Phoecsa  in  the  antient  Lydioj 
at  JBUusiM,  at  Athens,  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  holes  of  a  square 
form,  cut  in  the  limestone  rock,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  these 
wtive  offerings :  sometimes  the  offerings  themselves,  eyes,  feet,  hands, 
have  been  discovered.  At  Cyzieum  there  is  a  representation  of  two 
feet  on  marble,  with  an  inscription  ;  probably  the  vow  of  some  person 
who  had  performed  a  prosperous  Journey.  The  same  subject  is 
referred  to  in  the  engraving  of  a  tablet  published  by  Tomtumi,  on 
which  are  seen  two  feet,  accompanied  with  these  letters,  QVIB 
lANAE  H  D,  shewing  that  it  was  an  offering  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Jana  to  Hygeia :  and  if  the  word  Quie  be  properly  explained, 
guieteentU,  the  whole  has  reference,  as  we  have  observed,  to  a  Joomey 
performed  with  safety. 

''  Women,  after  child-birth,  made  votive  offerings ;  and  a  represen- 
tatiou  of  the  girdle  was  consecrated  to  DiANAt*  AcantJierus  explains 
the  Bubject  of  a  marble,  in  which  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ldomedon 
makes  an  offering  to  the  Lochian  Diana,  on  the  safe  delivery  of  his  wife. 

"  All  these  offerings,  which  were  made  either  during  illness,  or  after 
recovery  from  it,  were  termed  x^P^^^^^P^^  ''»7c  <r«rijpiac  :  the  words 
itipov,  xapi<r/ia,  dvdOijfia,  were  also  used :  and  in  Latin,  Dona,  and 
Donaria, 

•'  As  the  temples  of  Neptune  received  the  votive  tributes  of  those 
who  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  sea ;  so  the  temples  of  JSteulapiut 
were  adorned  with  tablets  presented  by  persons  restored  to  health. 
Invalids  were  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  porticoes,  and  the  interior,  of  the 
fanes  of  Isia  and  ^sculapius ;  and  there,  by  the  way  of  dream,  they 

received 


t  1  Samuel  vi.  6,  11.  "  Solebant  Veteres,  (says  Bochart^  on  this 
passage,)  aliquo  metu  vel  periculo  defuncti,  pneteritoram  malonim  in- 
signia ac  monumcnta  illis  Diis  consccrare,  a  quibus  se  liberatos  pnta- 
bant."     Hieroz.  Ub.  xi.  c.  36. 

t  Called  Diana  Avai^utvog.  Zonam  solvere,  in  Latin,  has  reference 
to  marriage ;  among  the  Greeks,  it  referred  to  the  birth  of  the  first  child. 
Scaliger  on  Catullus, 


VIII. 
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pictures    representing    hair-breadth    escapes,   a  chap 
deliverance  from   banditti,  or   a  recovery  from 


recdved  adrloe  concerning  the  remedies  they  ihoold  use  to  procure 
their  health.    '  Julian  (lays  an  old  inscriptioD)  vomited  blood ;  and 

*  was  given  over :  the  Ood  told  him  to  come  and  take  the  cones  of  a 
^  pine-tree,  and  eat  them,  with  honey,  for  three  days.  He  received 
'  his  health,  and  came  and  retnmed  thanks  in  the  presence  of  the 
'  people.' 

'' '  Valerius  Aper,  a  soldier,  was  blind.  The  Ood  told  him  to  take 
'  the  blood  of  a  white  cock ;  to  mix  it  with  honey,  and  make  an  oint* 

*  ment  of  it ;  and  apply  it  to  his  eyes  for  three  days.     He  gained  his 
sight,  and  came  and  returned  thanks.' 

''  On  these,  and  similar  occasions,  we  must  suppose  the  votive 
offerings  were  presented  ;  many  of  which  are  found  in  Greece  and 
Aiia^,  They  were  fixed,  as  we  have  observed,  sometimes  in  the  rock, 
near  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  temple;  sometimes  appended  to  tbe 
walls  and  columns  of  the  temples;  they  were  fastened  also,  by  wax,  to 
the  knees,  or  other  parts  of  the  statues  of  the  Oodsf. 

**  When  we  say,  that  the  offerings  were  made  in  the  temple  of  Jru, 
we  must  understand,  that  the  honour  was  paid  particularly  to  Serapis, 
Joint-tenant  of  the  temple,  as  the  Qod  of  Medicine.  '  Sgo  Medicind 
a  Serapi  utor*  says  VarroX,  See  also  Ciceroy  in  his  second  book, 
De  Divinat*  Nor  did  those  only  who  recovered  from  illness  pay  their 
votive  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Qods;  their  friends  often  united  with 
them  in  this  act  of  devotion. 

"  The  period  of  the  first  introduction  into  the  Christian  church  of 
this  custom,  once  so  prevalent  in  Pagan  Italy  and  Greece,  cannot  be 
precisely  fixed.  But  Theodoret,  one  of  tbe  Oreek  Fathers,  has  a  pas- 
sage in  bis  T)ierapetUics§f  which  attests  the  existence  of  the  practice, 
in   the    fifth    century,    of    Christians   offering,    in    their    Churches, 

representations 

*  The  medicine  itself  was  sometimes  placed  in  the  temples ;  as  in  the 
ease  of  a  goldsmith,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  bequeathed  an  ointment  to 
a  temple,  which  those  wlio  were  unable  to  see  the  physicians  might  use.— 
^tius,  Tetr,  xi.  Serm,  4. 

t  Jvnen,  Sat.  x.  54.    Prudent,  contra  Symm,  lib.  i.     Lucian  Philop. 

X  Turn.  Adv.  lib,  iii.  c.  8.  "  An  iEsculaplus,  an  Serapis.  potest  pree- 
leribere  per  somnium  curationem  valetodinis."    Cicero  de  Divin. 

S  Ub.vm. 
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CHAP,  sickness  ;  and  these  pictures  are  frequently 
inscribed  with  the  particulars  of  the  case 
thereby  commemorated.  It  was  from  a  list  of 
remedies  collected  in  the  temples,  that  Hippo- 
crates of  Cos  framed  a  regular  set  of  canons 
for  the  art  of  medicine,  and  reduced  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  to  a  system*, 

representations  of  parts  of  the  body  restored  to  health  :  *  Some/  he 
says,  '  offer  up  effigies  (ljcrvir(tf|<ara)  of  eyes ;  others,  of  fi>et ;  others, 
'  of  hands;  made  of  gold  and  silver.* 

**  The  same  spirit  of  religious  feeling  which  prompted  the  Pagans 
to  make  the  offerings  we  have  adverted  to,  urged  them  to  consider 
themselves,  in  every  transaction  and  situation  of  life,  as  under  the 
presiding  care  of  some  Deity ;  to  whom,  consequently,  some  mani- 
festation of  gratitude  was  due,  in  all  successful  undertakings.  The 
husbandman,  after  harvest,  offered  up  his  instruments  of  husbandry ; 
poets,  and  men  of  genius,  consecrated  theUr  harps,  lyres,  and  volumes, 
to  Minerva  and  Apollo ;  conquerors  presented  some  of  the  spoils  won 
in  war*.  The  temples  of  the  Qreehi  were,  we  know,  used,  by  different 
States,  as  Banks :  to  this  circumstance  was  owing,  in  part,  the  vast 
wealth  which  they  contained ;  and  this  was  increased  by  the  costly 
ofierlngsf  in  gold  and  silver,  presented  on  various  occasions." 

Walpolb*8  MS,  Journal, 

(1 )  *'  Tunc  earn  revocavit  in  lucem  Hippocrates^  genitus  in  insuld 
Coo,  in  primls  clarlL  ac  valid4,  et  .Ssculapio  dicat^  Is,  cum  fuisset 
mos,  liberatos  morbis  scribere  in  templo  ejus  Dei,  quid  auxiliatom 
esset,  ut  poBtea  similitudo  proficeret,  exscripsisse  ea  traditur,  atque 
(nt  Varro  apud  nos  credit)  jam  templo  cremato,  instituisse  medicinam 
banc,  qu8B  Clinice  vocatur."  P/tn.  Hist.  Nat,  I.  zzlz.  c.  1.  tonu  III. 
p.  187.    X.  Bat,  1635, 

*  Of  this  description  is  the  antient  Argive  helmet  found  in  the  alluvial 
soil  of  tlie  AlpheuSf  at  Olympia,  by  Mr.  Monritt ;  now  in  the  possession 
ofblr.  Knight, 

t  One  of  the  most  antient  offerings  in  Greece  was  that  bearing  an  in- 
scription, iu  Cadmean  letters,  on  a  tripod,  at  Thebes.  Herod,  lib,  v.  p, 
400.  'Afi^irpvijjv  n*  avkBf]Kiv  lutv  airb  Ti}Xej3oa(tfv,  lutv  is  the  emenda- 
tion of  Balguamera.  veuv  is  preferred  by  Villoisonf  {Anec,  ii.  129.) 
with  avtOriKi. 
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A  remarkable  cause  was  tried  while  we  were  chap. 

VlII. 

in  Cos ;  and  a  statement  of  the  circumstance  on  \^\r^ 
which  it  was  founded  will  serve  to  exhibit  a  very  5|[]Jf  of^JIhe 
singular  part  of  the  Mohammedan  law ;  namely,  ^2?|^ 
that  which  relates  to  "  Homicide  by  impKcation.*^ 
An  instance   of  a   similar   nature   was   before 
noticed,  when  it  was  related  that  the  Capudmn 
Pasha  reasoned  with  the  people  of  Samos  upon 
the  propriety  of  their  paying  for  a  Turkish  fri- 
gate which  was  wrecked  upon  their  territory ; 
"  because  the  accident  would  not  have  happened 
unless  their  island  had  been  in  the  way."    This 
was   mentioned   as   a    characteristic  feature  of 
Turkish ^nsticef  and  so  it  really  was;  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  a  sophistical  application  of  a  prin- 
ciple rigidly  founded  upon  the  Jlflh  species  of 
homiddef  according  to  the  Mohammedan  law ;  or 
^'  Homicide  by  an  intermediate  causes**  which  is 
strictly  the  name  it  bears*.     The  case  which 
occurred  at  Cos  fell  more  immediately  under  the 
cognizance  of  this  law.     It  was  as  follows. 

A  young  man  desperately  in  love  with  a  girl 
of  StanchiOj  earnestly  sought  to  marry  her ;  but 


(2)  See  the  commantcation  made  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Keene^ 
publlihed  in  Note  (1 ) ,  pp.  t^%,  243,  of  Vol.  III.    Octuvo  edUimu 

VOL.    V.  O    G 
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• 

CHAP,  his  proposals  were  rejected.  la  conseqaence  of 
v^v^  b^  disappointment,  he  bought  some  poison  and 
destroyed  himself.  The  TVr^A  police  instantly 
arrested  the  father  of  the  young  woman,  as  the 
cause,  by  implication^  of  the  man's  death :  under 
the  fifth  species  of  homicide^  he  became  therefore 
amenable  for  this  act  of  suicide.  When  the 
cause  came  before  the  Magistrate,  it  was  urged 
literally  by  the  accusers,  that  ^*  Ifhe^  the  accused^ 
had  not  hcid  a  daughter ^  the  deceased  would  not 
havefalleninhve ;  consequently ^  he  would  not  haoe 
been  disappointed ;  consequently^  he  would  not  have 
snoallawed  poison ;  consequently ^  he  would  not  have 
died: — hut  he,  the  accused,  had  a  daughter;  and  the 
deceased  had  fallen  in  love  ;  and  had  been  disap- 
pointed ;  and  had  swallowed  poison ;  and  had  died^ 
Upon  all  these  counts,  he  was  called  upon  to 
pay  the  price  of  the  young  man's  life  ;  and  this, 
being  fixed  at  the  sum  of  eighty  piastres,  was 
accordingly  exacted. 

Popaia-  The  population  of  Cos  had  much  diminished 
meree,  andof  late  ycars.  There  were  formerly  20,000 
Cm.  inhabitants ;  and  of  this  number  only  eight  or 
ten  thousand  now  remained.  Three  thousand 
had  been  carried  off  by  a  severe  plague  the 
year  before  ;  and  great  numbers  had  been 
draughted,    to    serve   as   soldiers  in   the    war. 
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The  island  contains  five  villages:  it  produces  chap. 
com  and  cattle.  Its  fine  rich  grapes  were  now 
selling  for  less  than  a  halfpenny  the  pound  : 
pomegranates  and  melons  were  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  of  delicious  flavour.  Its  trade  con- 
sists in  the  manufacture  of  barrelsj  and  in  the 
sale  of  winef  brandy^  raisins^  lemon-juice^  pre- 
served fruity  &c.  Corn  sold  for  ioxxr  piastres  and 
a  half  the  quilot^ :  the  average  price  was 
reckoned  at  seventy  or  eighty  pards. 


(1)  The  quUot,  according  to  Towrmfortf  !■  m  mcfttare  of  tlire^ 
panaehet;  eai-h  panache  it  eight  oquet;  and  each  oqueU  twenty-fife 
pounds.    See  Taumrf,  Voy,  du  Lev.  torn.  II.  p.  109.    Xyim,  1717. 
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DISCOVERY,  BY  COLONEL  CAPPER, 

or  THS  XXnTBHCI  OF 

ANTIENT  PAGAN  SUFEBSTITIONS  IN  MOUNT  LIBANUS, 

VAftTICVLABLT  taOtS  W HlOa  MMLAtM  VO  TBI  WOlfflir  OP  VXtlVf^ 


Tbb  sttperBtition  discorered  by  Colonel  Cappbh 
can  be  coDsidered  as  nothing  less  than  the  ex^ 
|Hring  embers  of  those  holocausts  which  oiH^e 
blazed  in  honour  of  Sidanian  A  starlit.  The 
VenuB  of  Zibanus  was  called  Astharethj  from  the 


(1)  AHarUf  AiUaroth,  AsktoPoth,  Asthareth,  AnAMA.  (Se^  Hk. 
In»eripium$  eommumeated  to  Part  I.  qf  thue  Travdi,  by  CHARiiBs 
Kblsall,  JSf^./rom  ttu  Cimmerian  Boiportu,  p.  402.  Second  EtUtum.) 
Abstas,  {whence amr word  Abstbr :  Seeehap, X. p. 317.  Neie^ofthe 
former  Volume  i  alio  O alb's  Cewrt  ^  the  OerUVee,  B,  U.  e.  9.) 
Nothing  teodt  more  to  elnoMftleand  timpHfy  Heathen  mythology,  than 
the  eonstently  bearing  in  refoUeetion  the  Identity  of  ell  those  Pagan 
idol*  which  ipere  ditttagnlehed  by  theee  teTefBl  nemee;  (to  which  mey 
be  added  Am  other  kte  similar  appeUatioiit  of  the  tame  PhatMan 
Oeddeai ;}  Tie.  Aierf/aiie,  Juno,  lek,  Heeaie,  Proeerpine,  Ceree,  Diana, ' 
JBuropa,  {Goer,  de  Natur.  Boor.  Hb,  m.)  Venue,  Urania,  Bereetie, 
(OvW.  Ifftam.  Ub.h.)nnALuna.  The  AraMane  caRed  her  AWat, 
and  ttitt  puceerfe  their  Atihdtu  Among  the  Chaldeane  she  was  called'' 
3iiHtta. 
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number  of  sacrifices  offered  to  her.  Eusebius 
mentions  this  situation  of  her  temple :  it  was 
built  in  the  most  secluded  solitude  of  that 
mountain^  Qmstantine  overthrew  the  temple, 
and,  according  to  Augttstim^f  abolished  its  de- 
testable rites ;  but.  th^e,  however,  have  in  some 
measure  survived,  and  remain  at  the  present 
day  among  those  wretched  superstitions  which 
degrade  a  multitude  of  human  beings,  to  whom 
the  Ho^  Scriptures  have  been  hitherto  denied* 
However  impious  and  abominable  these  super- 
stitions at  last  became,  they  were,  in  their  origin, 
of  a  purer  nature ;  having  resulted  solely  from 
the  vetieration  paid  by  a  grateful  people  to  those 
lumina^ied  of  heaven,  whence  they  supposed  all 
their  blessing  to  be  derived.  Before  the  coming 
of  the  Jews  into  the  Promised  Land,  it  is  evi* 
dent,  from  Scripture,  that  the  worship  of  the 
Moon?  was  cultivated  by  the  original  inhabitants 


(1)  EuM€buu^  Laadib.  Coiutan/..  Oral,  etde  Pnep.  lib.  iT.cap.  7. 

(2)  AuffUitin*  de  CiviUte  Dd.  lib.  i?.  cap.  10. 

(d)  It  was  from  the  PhcmieianM  and  Canaanit$»  that  the  ItraeiUet 
learned  this  worship.  ^'The  children  gather  wood,  and  the  fathers 
kindle  the  fire,  and  the  women  knead  their  dongfa,  to  make  cakes  to 
the  Qaeen  of  Heaven."  (Jerem,  ? U.  8.)  The  Canaanitei  and  PAoni- 
eiani  called  the  moon  Ashteroth^  AitarU,  Baaltii,  Jbudan  expressly 
rays^  that  AitarU,  that  is  to  say^  the  Venu$  of  Zibantu,  or  Queen  nf 
Heaven^  was  the  mocm;  and  Herodotus  (l)b.  5.)  calls  Astartif  K^rgoapx^l 
asiti?  said  by  Herodian^^isX  the  CartAo^ions  did,  who  affirmed  her 
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of  the  country ;  and  there  cannot  be  pointed 
out  a  truth  connected  with  their  history  more 
capable  of  demonstration,  than  that  the  Dba 
Syria  who  obtained,  by  her  ten  thousand  appel- 
lations, the  epithet  of  Myrionymus^  with  all  the 
fabulous  history  of  her  favourite  Adonis^  or  the 
JEarth\  was,  under  all  its  modifications,  but  so 
many  testimonies  of  this  antient  worship'.  The 
numerous  instances  of  popular  Pagan  super- 
stitions retained  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  have  been  often  before  noticed ;  these 
were  made  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  a 
more  enlightened  system  of  faith :  and  as,  in 
our  reformed  religion,  a  part  of  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Roman  Church  has  been  preserved,  so  it 
may  be  said  that  certain  of  the  external  forms, 
and   even   of  the   prayers^  in  use  among  the 


to  be  Uie  same  with  the  moon.  This  deity  was  worshipped  bj  the 
Thiligtinei  in  the  shape  of  a  JUk,  Xtcctan  (Dea  Syria)  saw  the  image 
in  Pheenieia;  the  upper  part  resembling  a  woman;  the  lower,  ^  JUIL 
And  to  this  IToraee  has  been  supposed  to  aQnde,  in  the  following 
line: 

*     ^  DeHnit  in  pUeem  nwUerformoM  nqtemi." 

(4)  Maerob.  Saium.  Ub.  i.  cap.  SI. 

(5)  See  particularly  the  Harpoeraiei  of  Cupett  (p.  106.  Uireeht,  1687,) 
and  the  figure  of  JHffas  engmred  1^  him. 

(6)  The  Ghotpody  PamUui  of  the  Btiukou, and  ^L»rdkn§mtre$ 
upon  ubS"  as  it  stands  in  our  Liturgy,  was  a  part  of  the  P^ffon  Litany. 
(Soe  Toung^i  JKis.  |w.  VoL  II.  p.  7.  LotuL  1734.)  Vmtitu  says,  that 
Kvpu  iXiif^ov  was  an  «sual  form  of  prayer  among  the  GeniiUs  as  well  as 
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Heathens^  are  still  retained.  A  Roman-cathoUc^ 
however,  who  prostrates  himself  before  a 
wooden  crucifix,  or  a  member  of  the  Greek 
Church  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  will  not 
really  admit  that  the  figure  of  a  cross  wm 
used,  as  a  symbol  of  resurrection  from  the  dead^ 
long  before  the  sufferings  of  our  SAVioniL  Like 
Albericus  examining  the  writings  of  Abdard\ 
either  of  them  reading  such  an  assertion  would 
deem  it  pregnant  with  the  most  noxious  heresy ; 
and  yet,  exactly  after  the  manner  in  which 
Abelard  refuted  the  charge  of  Albericw^f  we 
have  only  to  open  a  Tolume  of  one  of  their  own 
Fathers,  to  prove  that  this  is  indisputably  true*. 


Jew*.  So  Arriftn  {Epiet,  lib.  li.  e,  7.)  Tov  Qibp  iiriKaXov/uvoc  Miu9a 
airov  Kvpit  iXiifaov.  "  Calling  upon  Ood,  we  pray,  Lord  have  merty 
upon  u*r' 

(1)  See  that  most  entertaining  History  of  the  LlTet  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise,  as  compiled  from  original  documentSi  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
JSerringtony  printed  at  Birmingham  in  1767.  The  passage  alluded  to 
is  in  page  130,  and  contains  a  salutary  lesson  (or  bigots  of  every  sect 
and  denomination.  Mr.  Berrington*e  Work  perhapt  comprises  the 
most  able  survey  extant,  and  certainly  the  moat  amoaiogn  of  the  state 
of  literature  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centnries. 

(3)  See  Berrington'e  Hist,  of  the  Lives  of  Abelenrd  aod  Beioiee, 
p.  187. 

(3)  Socrates  Scholasticus,  lib.  v.  cap.  17.  Comb.  1790. — S^e**  Greek 
Marllee,*' p.  7^.  The  learned  aathor  o(  ^'An  Historieal  IHsaertation 
on  Idolatrous  Corraptions,**  (Vol,  If.  p,  58,  Note.  Lend.  1734)  says, 
The  Cro9s  in  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  denoted  Life  JSiemeU;  and  that 
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The  enemies  of  Christianity  long  ago  endea- 
voured to  vilify  and  blaspheme  its  rites,  by 
pointing  out  a  resemblance  between  the  history 
of  our  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  and 
the  annual  lamentations  for  Adonis^  followed  by 
the  joy  expressed  for  his  supposed  resuscitation\ 
But  the  fable  of  Adonis^  although  afterwards 
the  foundation  of  detestable  and  degrading  su- 
perstition, originally  typified  nothing  more  than 
the  vicissitudes  of  winter  and  summer'^, —the 
seeming  death  and  revival  of  Nature ;  whence  a 
doubtful  hope  was  occasionally  excited  of  the 
soul's  existence  in  a  future  state.  This  expecta*- 
tion  so  naturally  results  from  the  contemplation 
of  such  ph»nomena,  that  traces  of  it  may  be 
discerned  among  the  most  barbarous  nations^ 
Some  glimmering,  therefore,  of  a  brighter  light, 
which  was  afterwards   fully  manifested  in  the 


opon  this  extraordinary  coinoidcnce  between  a  Pagan  tymbol  and  the 
ittstniineni  of  our  Satzour's  deaths  many  of  the  OenHUs  were  con- 
verted to  ChrUtioKUff,  8ei  Hvfflnm^  m,  ii.  e.  S9.  Sozamen.  HUt. 
Ecdei.  lib.  tU.  c.  16. 

(4)  JtUiui  Firmicut  de  Errore  Profan.  Relig.  &c. 

(5)  Maerob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  21 .    X.  JBat.  1670. 

(6)  Seattie  enables  hit  Minstrel  to  deri? e  a  hope  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality, from  ohsenring  the  Ticissitude  of  the  Seasons : — 

'*  Shall  I  be  left  abandoned  in  the  dnst, 
When  Fate,  relentfaig,  lets  the  flower  leTifef 

JItswI.  xa? n.  p.  16.    JSUtii.1780. 
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PASSPORT 

GRANTED 

TO  MESSRS.  CLARKE  AND  CRIPPS, 

TO  PA88  AND   REPASS  THE  OUTER  GATE  OF  ALEXANDRIA, 
TO  AND  PROM  THE  BRITISH  CAMP. 


*^  Armie  tP  OrienJL 


'^  Au  Quartier'Cthih'al  h  AUxandrie^ 
Le  24  Fruetidor,  An9  de  la  RSpublique  Franqaisc, 

RilNfe,   General  de   Brigade,  Chef  de  I'fetat,   Major- 
66n^ral  de  rArm^e,— 


c< 


**  Let  Pastes  de  T  ArmSe  Fran^alse  iaisseront  librement 
pass^  et  repasser  Messieurs  Klarke,  Crypps,  et  Schutz, 
Officiers  Anglais. 
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